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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.! 


[1837.] 


It appears to be, if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and un- 
derstood everywhere, that the event of these modern ages is 
the French Revolution. A huge explosion, bursting through 
all formulas and customs ; confounding into wreck and chaos 
the ordered arrangements of earthly life; blotting-out, one may 
say, the very firmament and skyey loadstars,—-though only for 
a season. Once in the fifteen-hundred years such a thing was 
ordained to come. To those who stood present in the actual 
midst of that smoke and thunder, the effect might well be too 
violent : blinding and deafening, into confused exasperation, 
almost into madness. These onlookers have played their part, 


1 TONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No, 9.—A¢stotre Parlement- 
aive de la Révolution Frangaise; ou Journal des Assemblées Nationales 
deputs 1789 jusgu'en 1815: contenant la Narration des Evénemens, les Dé- 
bats, &°c. &¢, (Parliamentary History of the French Revolution ; or Journal 
of the National Assemblies from 1789 to 1815 : containing a Narrative of the 
Occurrences; Debates of the Assemblies ; Discussions in the chief Popular 
Societies, especially in that of the Jacobins; Records of the Commune of 
Paris; Sessions of the Revolutionary Tribunal; Reports of the leading Po- 
litical Trials ; Detail of the Annual Budgets; Picture of the Moral Move- 
ment, extracted from the Newspapers, Pamphlets, &c. ofeach Period : pre- 
ceded by an Introduction on the History of France till the Convocation of 
the States-General.) By P. J, B. Buchez and P, C, Roux. Tomes 1°-23™ 
etseq. Paris, 1833-36. 
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were it with the printing-press or with the battle-cannon, and 
are departed; their work, such as it was, remaining behind 
them ;—where the French Revolution also remains. And now, 
for us who have receded to the distance of some half-century, 
the explosion becomes a thing visible, surveyable : we see its 
flame and sulphur-smoke blend with the clear air (far Azder the 
stars) ; and hear its uproar as part of the sick noise of life,— 
loud, indeed, yet embosomed too, as all noise is, in the infinite 
of silence. It is an event which can be looked on; which may 
still be execrated, still be celebrated and psalmodied; butevhich 
it were better now to begin understanding. Really there are 
innumerable reasons why we ought to know this same French 
Revolution as it was: of which reasons (apart altogether from 
that of ‘Philosophy teaching by Experience,’ and so forth), is 
there not the best summary in this one reason, that we so wish 
to know it? Considering the qualities of the matter, one may 
perhaps reasonably feel that since the time of the Crusades, or 

earlier, there is no chapter of history so well worth studying. 
Stated or not, we say, this persuasion is tacitly admitted, 
and acted upon. In these days everywhere you find it one of 
the most pressing duties for the writing guild, to produce his- 
tory on history of the French Revolution. In France it would 
almost seem as ifthe young author felt that he must make this 
his proof-shot, and evidence of craftsmanship: accordingly they 
do fire-off Histotres, Précis of Histoires, Annales, Fastes (to say 
nothing of Historical Novels, G77 Blases, Dantons, Barnaves, 
Grangeneuves), in rapid succession, with or without effect. At 
all events it is curious to look upon; curious to contrast the 
picturing of the same fact by the men of this generation and 
position with the picturing of it by the men of the last. From 
Barruel and Fantin Desodoards to Thiers and Mignet there is 
a distance! Each individual takes up the Phenomenon accord- 
ing to his own point of vision, to the structure of his optic 
organs ;—-gives, consciously, some poor crotchety picture of 
several things ; unconsciously some picture of himself at least. 
And the Phenomenon, for its part, subsists there, all the while, 
unaltered ; waiting to be pictured as often as you like, its entire 
meaning not to be compressed into any picture drawn by man. 
_ Thiers’s Aséory, in ten yolumes foolscap-octayo, contains, 
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if we remember rightly, one reference ; and that to a book, not 
to the page or chapter of a book. It has, for these last seven 
or eight years, a wide or even high reputation; which latter it 
is as far as possible from meriting. A superficial air of order, 
of clearness, calm candour, is spread over the work; but in- 
wardlyp it is waste, inorganic; no human head that honestly 
tries can conceive the French Revolution so. A critic of our 
acquaintance undertook, by way of bet, to find four errors per 
hour in Thiers : he won amply on the first trial or two.2 And 
yet rgaders (we must add), taking all this along with them, 
may peruse Thiers with comfort in certain circumstances, nay 
even with profit ; for he is a brisk man of his sort; and does 
tell you much, if you knew nothing. | 

Mignet’s, again, is a much more honestly-written book: 
yet also an eminently unsatisfactory one. His two volumes 
contain far more meditation and investigation in them than 
Thiers’s ten: their degree of preferability, therefore, is very 
high; for it may be said: Call a book diffuse, and you call it 
in all senses bad; the writer could not find the right word to 
say, and so said many more or less wrong ones ; did not hit 
the nail on the head, only smote and bungled about it and 
about it. Mignet’s book has a compactness, a rigour, as of 
riveted rods of iron: this also is an image of what symmetry 
it has;—symmetry, if not of a living earth-born Tree, yet of a 
firm well-manufactured Gridiron. Without life, without colour 
or verdure: that is to say, Mignet is heartily and altogether a 
prosaist; you are too happy that he is not a guack as welll 
It is very mortifying, also, to study his philosophical reflec- 
tions ; how he jingles and rumbles a quantity of mere abstrac- 
tions and dead logical formulas, and calls it Thinking ;—-rumbles 
and rumbles, till he judges there may be enough; then begins 
again narrating. As thus: : 


‘The Constitution of 1791 was made on such principles as had re- 
sulted from the ideas and the situation of France. It was the work of 


2 Thiers says, ‘ Notables consented with eagerness’ (vol. i. p. 10), whereas 
they properly did not consent at all; ‘Parlement recalled on the roth of 
September’ (for the 15th) ; and then ‘Sdéance Royale took place on the 2oth 
of the same month’ (19th of quite a different month, not the same, nor next 
to the same); ‘D'Espréménil a young Councillor’ (of forty and odd); ‘ Du- 
port a young man’ (turned of sixty), &c. &c, 

. | 
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the middle class, which chanced to be the strongest then: for, as is 
well known, whatever force has the lead will fashion the institutions 
according to its own aims. Now this force, when it belongs to one, is 
despotism ; when to several, it is privilege; when to all, it is right: 
which latter state is the ultimatum of society, as it was its beginning. 
France had finally arrived thither, after passing through feudalism, 
which is the aristocratic institution ; and then through absolutismsp which 
is the monarchic one. 

*The work of the Constituent Assembly perished, not so much by 
its own defects as by the assaults of factions. Standing between the 
aristocracy and the multitude, it was attacked by the formex, and 
stormed and won by the latter. The multitude would never hawe be- 
come supreme, had not civil war and the coalition of foreign states 
rendered its intervention and help indispensable. To defend the country 
the multitude required to have the governing of it: thereupon (a/ors) 
it made zfs revolution, as the middle class had made its. The multi- 
tude too had its Fourteenth of Fuly, which was the Zenth of August ; 
its Constituent, which was the Convention; its Government, which 
was the Committee of Salut Public ; but, as we shall see,’ &c. 


Or thus ; for there is the like at the end of every chapter : 


‘But royalty had virtually fallen, on the Tenth of August ; that 
day was the insurrection of the multitude against the middle class and 
constitutional throne, as the Fourteenth of July had been the insurrec- 
tion of the middle classes against the privileged classes and an absolute 
throne. The Tenth of August witnessed the commencement of the 
dictatorial and arbitrary epoch of the Revolution. Circumstances be- 
coming more and more difficult, there arose a vast war, which required 
increased energy; and this energy, unregulated, inasmuch as it was 
popular, rendered the sway of the lower class an unquiet, oppressive 
and cruel sway.’ ‘It was not any way possible that the Bourgeoiste - 
(middle class), which had been strong enough to strike-down the old 
government and the privileged classes, but which had taken to repose 
after this victory, could repulse the Emigration and united Europe. 
There was needed for that a new shock, a new faith; there was needed 
for that a new Class, numerous, ardent, not yet fatigued, and which 
loved its Tenth of August, as the Burgherhood roved its Fourteenth 
of,’ &c. &c.4 


So uncommonly /vely are hese Abstractions (at bottom 
only occurrences, similitudes, days of the month, and suchlike), 
which rumble here in the historical head! Abstractions really 
of the most lively, insurrectionary character; nay, which pro- 


3 Chap, iv, vol. i, p. 271. 4 Chap. v, vol, i, p. 371. 
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duce offspring, and indeed are oftenest parricidally devoured 
thereby :—such is the jingling and rumbling which calls itself 
Thinking. Nearly so, though with greater effect, might ‘alge- 
braical x’s go rumbling in some Pascal’s or Babbage’s mill. 
Just so, indeed, do the Kalmuck people pray: quantities of 
writte@ prayers are put in some rotary pipkin or calabash 
(hung ona tree, or going like the small barrel-churn of agri- 
cultural districts); this the devotee has only to whirl and churn; 
so long as he whirls, it is prayer; when he ceases whirling, 
the ayer is done. Alas, this is a sore error, very generally, 
among French thinkers of the present time. One ought to add, 
that Mignet takes his place at the head of that brotherhood of 
his; that his little book, though abounding too in errors of de- 
tail, better deserves what place it has than any other of recent 
date. 

The older Desodoardses, Barruels, Lacretelles, and suchlike, 
exist, but will hardly profit much. Toulongeon, a man of talent 
and integrity, is very vague; often incorrect for an eye-witness ; 
his military details used to be reckoned valuable; but, we sup- 
pose, Jomini has eclipsed them now. The Abbé Montgaillard 
has shrewdness, decision, insight; abounds in anecdotes, 
strange facts and reports of facts: his book being written in 
the form of Annals, is convenient for consulting. For the rest, 
he is acrid, exaggerated, occasionally altogether perverse; and, 
with his hastes and his hatreds, falls into the strangest halluci- 
nation ;—as, for example, when he coolly records that ‘Madame 
‘de Staél, Necker’s daughter, was seen (ov vz?) distributing 
‘ brandy to the Gardes Francaises in their barracks ;’ that ‘D’Or- 
‘léans Egalité had a pair of man-skin breeches,’—leather 
breeches, of human skin, such as they did prepare in the tannery 
of Meudon, but zoo date for D’Orléans! The Ristory by Deux 
Amis de la Liberté, if the reader secure the original edition, is 
perhaps worth all the others; and offers (at least till 1792, 
after which it becomes convulsive, semi-fatuous here and there, 
in the remaining dozen volumes) the best, correctest, most 
picturesque narrative yet published. It is very correct, very 
picturesque ; wants only /oreshortening, shadow and compres- 
sion; a work of decided merit; the authors of it, what is singu- 
lar, appear not to be known, 
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Finally, our English histories do likewise abound: copious 
if not in facts, yet in reflections on facts. They will prove to 
the ‘most incredulous that this French Revolution was, as 
Chamfort said, no ‘rose-water Revolution; that the universal 
insurrectionary abrogation of law and custom was managed in 
a most unlawful, uncustomary manner. He who wishes {9 know 
how a solid Custos rotulorum, speculating over his port after 
dinner, interprets the phenomena of contemporary Universal 
History, may look in these books : he who does not wish that, 
need not look. . 

On the whole, after all these writings and printing$, the 
weight of which would sink an Indiaman, there are, perhaps, 
only some three publications hitherto that can be considered 
as forwarding essentially a right knowledge of this matter. 
The frs¢ of these is the Analyse du Moniteur, complete expo- 
sitory Index, and Syllabus of the Moniteur Newspaper from 
1789 to 1799; a work carrying its significance in its title ;— 
provided it be faithfully executed; which it is well known to 
be, Along with this we may mention the series of Portraits, a 
hundred in number, published with the original edition of it: 
many of them understood to be accurate likenesses. The na- 
tural face of a man is often worth more than several biogra- 
phies of him, as biographies are written. These hundred 
Portraits have been copied into a book called Scénes de la 
kévolution, which contains other pictures, of small value, and 
some not useless writing by Chamfort; and are often to be 
found in libraries. A republication of Vernet’s Caricatures5 
would be a most acceptable service, but has not been thought 
of hitherto. The second work to be counted here is the Choix 
des Rapports, Opinions et Discours, in some twenty volumes, 
with an excellent index ; parliamentary speeches, reports, &c. 
are furnished in abundance; complete illustration of all that 
this Senatorial province (rather a wearisome one) can illustrate. 
Thirdly, we have to name the Collection of Memoirs, completed 
several years ago, in above a hundred volumes. Booksellers 
Baudouin, Editors Berville and Barriére, have done their ut- 
most ; adding notes, explanations, rectifications, with portraits 
also if you like: Louvet, Riouge and the two volumes of Aé- 

5 See Mercier's Nouveau Paris, vol. iv. p, 254, 
t, 
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saairs on the Prisons are the most attractive pieces. This 
Baudouin Collection, therefore, joins itself to that of Petitot, 
as a natural sequel. 

And now a fourth work, which follows in the train of these, 
and deserves to be reckoned along with them, is this Histoire 
Parlementaire of Messieurs Buchez and Roux. The Authors 
are ren of ability and repute; Buchez, if we mistake not, is 
Dr. Buchez, and practises medicine with acceptance ; Roux is 
known as an essayist and journalist: they once listened a 
little to Saint-Simon, but it was before Saint-Simonism called 
itself ‘a religion,’ and vanished in Bedlam. We have under- 
stood there is a certain bibliomaniac military gentleman in 
Paris, who in the course of years has amassed the most as- 
tonishing collection of revolutionary ware: books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, even sheets and handbills, ephemeral printings 
and paintings, such as the day brought them forth, lie there 
without end.6 Into this warehouse, as indeed into all manner 
of other repositories, Messrs. Buchez and Roux have happily 
found access: the Aizstotre Parlementaire is the fruit of their 
labours there. A Number, two forming a Volume, is published 
every fortnight ; we have the first Twenty-two Volumes before 
us, which bring-down the narrative to January 1793; there 
must be several other Volumes out, which we have not yet 
seen, 

Conceive a judicious compilation with such resources. 
Parliamentary Debates, in summary, or (where the occasion 
warrants it) given at large; this is by no means the most in- 
teresting part of the matter : we have excerpts, notices, hints 
of all imaginable sorts ; of Newspapers, of Pamphlets, of Sec- 
tionary and Municipal Records, of the Jacobins’ Club, of Pla- 
card-journals, nay of Placards and Caricatures. No livelier 

® It is generally known that a similar collection, perhaps still larger and 
more curious, lies buried in the British Museum here, —inaccessible for want 
of a proper catalogue, Some eighteen months ago, the respectable sub- 
librarian seemed to be working at such a thing: by respectful application tq 
him, you could gain access to his room, and have the satisfaction of mount- 
ing on Jadders, and reading the outside titles of his books, which was a great 
help, Otherwise you could not in many weeks ascertain so much as the 
table of contents of this repository ; and after days of weary waiting, dusty 


rummaging, and sickness of hope deferred, gave-up the enterprise as a 
‘ game not worth the candle,’ 
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emblem of the time, in its actual movement and tumult, could 
be presented. The Editors connect these fragments by expo- 
sitions such as are needful; so that a reader coming unpre- 
pared to the work can still know what he is about. Their 
expositions, as we can testify, are handsomely done : but alto- 
gether apart from these, the excerpts themselves are the valu- 
able thing. The scissors, in such a case, are independent of 
the pen. One of the most interesting English biographies we 
have is that long thin Folio on Oliver Cromwell, published 
some five-and-twenty years ago, where the editor has mgrely 
clipt-out from the contemporary newspapers whatsoever artJjcle, 
paragraph, or sentence he found to contain the name of Old 
Noll, and printed them in the order of their dates. It is sur- 
prising that the like has not been attempted in other cases. 
Had seven of the eight Translators of Faust, and seventy-times- 
seven of the four-hundred-fourscore-and-ten Imaginative Au- 
thors, but thrown-down the writing-instrument, and turned to 
the old newspaper files judiciously with the cutting one ! 

We can testify, after not a little examination, that the 
Editors of the Histoire Parlementaire are men of fidelity, of 
diligence ; that their accuracy in regard to facts, dates and so 
forth, is far beyond the average. Of course they have their 
own opinions, prepossessions even; but these are honest pre- 
possessions, which they do not hide; which one can estimate 
the force of, allow for the result of. Wilful falsification, did 
the possibility of it lie in their character, is otherwise out of 
the question. But, indeed, our Editors are men of earnest- 
ness, of strict principle ; of a faith, were it only in the repub- 
lican Tricolor, Their democratic faith, truly, is palpable, 
thorough-going ; as it has a right to be, in these days, since 
it likes. The thing you have to praise, however, is that it is 
a quiet faith, never an hysterical one; never expresses itself 
otherwise than with a becoming calmness, especially with a 
becoming brevity. The hoarse deep croak of Marat, the bril- 
liant sharp-cutting gaiety of Desmoulins, the dull bluster of 
Prudhomme, the cackling garrulity of Brissot, all is welcomed 
with a cold gravity and brevity; all is illustrative, if not of 
one thing, then of another. Nor are the royalist Royous, 
Suleaus, Peltiers forgotten: Acis of the Apostles, King's Friend, 
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nor Crowing of the Cock: these, indeed, are more sparingly 
administered ; but at the right time, as is promised, we shall 
have more. In a word, it may be said of this Héstoire Parle- 
mentaire, that the wide promise held-out in its title-page is 
really in some respectable measure fulfilled. With a fit Index 
to wind it up (which Index ought to be not good only but ex- 
celleft, so much depends on it here), this Work bids fair to 
be one of the most important yet published on the History of 
the Revolution. No library, that professes to have a collec- 
tiop in this sort, can dispense with it. 

eA Histoire Parlementaire is precisely the house, or say 
rather, the unbuilt city, of which the single brick caz form 
a specimen. In so rich a variety, the only difficulty is where 
to choose. We have scenes of tragedy, of comedy, of farce, 
of farce-tragedy oftenest of all; there is eloquence, gravity ; 
there is bluster, bombast and absurdity: scenes tender, scenes 
barbarous, spirit-stirring, and then flatly wearisome: a thing 
waste, incoherent, wild to look upon ; but great with the great- 
ness of reality ; for the thing exhibited is no vision, but a fact. 
Let us, as the first excerpt, give this tragedy of old Foulon, 
which all the world has heard of, perhaps not very accurately. 
Foulon’s life-drama, with its hasty cruel sayings and mean 
doings, with its thousandfold intrigues, and ‘the people eat- 
ing grass if they like,” ends in this miserable manner. It is 
the Editors themselves who speak; compiling from various 
SOUICES : 


‘Towards five in the morning (Paris, 22d July 1789), M. Foulon 
was brought in; he had been arrested at Vitry, near Fontainebleau, by 
the peasants of the place. Doubtless this man thought himself very 
guilty towards the people’ (say, very hateful) ; ‘ for he had spread abroad 
a report of his death; and had even buried one of his servants, who 
happened to die then, under his own name. He had afterwards hid- 
den himself in an estate of M. de Sartines’; where he was detected and 
seized. 

“M. Foulon was taken to the Hétel-de-Ville, where they made him 
‘wait. Towards nine o’clock, the assembled Committee had decided 
that he should be sent to the Abbaye prison. M. de Lafayette was 
sent for, that he might execute this order; he was abroad over the 
Districts: he could not be found. During this time a crowd collected 
in the square ; and required to see Foulon. It was noon: M. Bailly .— 
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eame down ; the people listened to him; but still persisted. In the 
end they penetrated into the great hall of the Hétel-de-Ville ; would 
see Foulon, ‘‘ whom,” say they, ‘‘ you are wanting to smuggle-off from 
justice.” Foulon was presented to them. Then began this remark- 
able dialogue. M. de la Poize, an Elector: ‘‘ Messieurs, every guilty 
person should be judged.” ‘‘Yes, judged directly, and then hanged.” 
——M. Osselin: ‘‘To judge, one must have judges; let us send M,. Fou- 
lon to the tribunals.” ‘‘ No, no,” replied the people; ‘‘ judge hiff? just 
now.”—‘* Since you will not have the common judges,” said M. Osse- 
lin, ‘‘it is indispensable to appoint others.” ‘‘ Well, judge him your- 
selves.”’—‘‘ We have no right either to judge or to create judges; do 
you name them,” ‘‘ Well,” cried the people, ‘‘M. le Curé of Sdint- 
Etienne then, and M. le Curé of Saint-André.”—Osselin : ‘‘ Two judlves 
are not enough; there needs seven.”” Thereupon the people named 
Messrs. Quatremere, Varangue, &c. ‘‘ Here are seven judges indeed,” 
said Osselin; ‘‘ but we still want a clerk.” ‘‘Be you clerk.”-—‘‘A 
king’s Attorney.” ‘‘Let it be M. Duveyrier.”-—‘‘ Of what crime is 
M. Foulon accused?” asked Duveyrier. ‘‘ He wished to harass the 
peop ; he said he would make them eat grass ; he was in the plot ; 

e was for national bankruptcy; he bought-up corn.” The two curates 
then rose, and declared that they refused to judge; the laws of the 
church not permitting them. ‘They are right,” said some. ‘‘ They 
are cozening us,” said others; ‘‘and the prisoner all the while is making 
his escape.” At these words there rose a frightful tumult in the Hall. 
‘* Messieurs,” said an Elector, ‘‘name four of yourselves to guard him.” 
Four men accordingly were chosen; sent into the neighbouring apart- 
ment, where Foulon was. ‘‘ But will you judge, then?” cried the 
crowd. ‘‘ Messieurs, you see there are two judges wanting,” —‘‘ We 
name M. Bailly and M. Lafayette.” ‘‘But M. Lafayette is absent; 
one must either wait for him, or name some other.”——‘‘ Well then, 
name directly, and do it yourself.” 

‘At length the Electors agreed to proceed to judgment ; Foulon 
was again brought in. The foremost part of the crowd joined hands, 
and formed a chain several ranks deep, in the middle of which he was 
received. At this moment M. Lafayette came in; went and took his 
place at the board among the Electors; and then addressed to the 
ed a discourse, of which the Am du Roi and the Records of the 

ownhall, the two authorities we borrow from here, give different re- 
ports.’ 


Lafayette’s speech, according to both versions, is to the. 
effect that Foulon is guilty ; but that he doubtless has accom- 
plices ; that he must be taken to the Abbaye prison, and in- 
vestigated there. ‘Yes, yes, to prison! Off with him, off!” 
cried the crowd. The Deux Amis add another not insignificant 
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circumstance, that poor Foulon himself, hearing this conclu- 
sion of Lafayette’s, clapped hands; whereupon the crowd said, 
‘See! they are both in a story p Our Editors continue and 
conclude : 


‘ At this moment there rose a great clamour in the square. ‘It is 
the dalais Royal coming,” said one. ‘‘ It is the Faubourg Saint-An- 
toine,” said another. Then a well-dressed person (homme bien mis) 
advanced towards the board, and said, ‘‘ Vous vous moguez! What is 
the use of judging a man who has been judged these thirty years ?” 
At.this word, Foulon was clutched; hurled-out to the square; and 
finglly tied to the fatal rope, which hung from the Lawterne at the 
corer of the Rue de la Vannerie. The rope was afterwards cut; the 
head was put on a pike, and paraded,’—with ‘grass’ in the mouth of 
it, they might have added !’ 


The Révolutions de France et de Brabant, Camille Des- 
moulins’s Newspaper, furnishes numerous extracts, in the ear- 
lier Volumes; always of a remarkable kind. This Procureur- 
Général de la Lanterne has a place of his own in the history 
of the Revolution ; there are not many notabler persons in it 
than he. A light harmless creature; as he says of himself, 
‘a man born to write verses ;’ but whom Destiny directed to 
overthrow Bastilles, and go to the guillotine for doing that. 
How such a man will comport himself in a French Revolu- 
tion, as he from time to time turns-up there, is worth seeing. 
Of loose headlong character ; a man stuttering in speech ; 
stuttering, infirm in conduct too, till one huge idea laid hold 
of him: a man for whom Art, Fortune or himself would never 
do much, but to whom Nature had been very kind! One 
meets him always with a sort of forgiveness, almost of under- 
hand love, as for a prodigal son. He has good gifts, and even 
acquirements ; elegant law-scholarship, quick sense, the freest 
joyful heart: a fellow of endless wit, clearness, soft lambent 
brilliancy ; on any subject you can listen to him, if without 
approving, yet without yawning. As a writer, in fact, there is 
nothing French, that we have heard of, superior or equal to 
him for these fifty years. Probably some French editor, some 
day or other, will s/t that journalistic rubbish, and produce 
out of it, in small neat compass, a Life and Remains of this 
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poor Camille. We pick-up three light fractions, illustrative of 
him and of the things he moved in; they relate to the famous 
Fifth of October (1789), when the women rose in insurrec- 
tion. The Palais Royal and Marquis Saint-Huruge have been 
busy on the King’s ve/o, and Lally Tollendal’s proposal of an 
upper house : 


‘Was the Palais Royal so far wrong,’ says Camille, ‘to cry out 
against such things? I know that the Palais-Royal Promenade is 
strangely miscellaneous; that pickpockets frequently employ the Zderty 
of the press there, and many a zealous patriot has lost his handkerchief 
in the fire of debate. But, for all that, I must bear honourable t&sti- 
mony to the promenaders in this Lyceum and Stoa. The Palais-Royal 
Garden is the focus of patriotism: there do the chosen patriots rendez- 
vous, who have left their hearths and their provinces to witness this 
magnificent spectacle of the Revolution of 1789, and not to witness 
without aiding in it. They are Frenchmen; they have an interest in 
the Constitution, and a right to concur in it. How many Parisians 
too, instead of going to their Districts, find. it shorter to come at once 
to the Palais Royal! Here you have not to ask a President if you 
may speak, and wait two hours till your turn comes. You propose your 
motion; if it find supporters, they set you on a chair: if you are ap- 
plauded, you proceed to the redaction; if you are hissed, you go your 
ways. It is very much the mode the Romans followed; their Forum 
and our Palais Royal resemble one another.’ 


Then, a few days farther on,—the celebrated military din- 
ner at Versailles, with the white cockades, black cockades, and 
‘O Richard, O mon Roi / having been transacted : 


‘ Paris, Sunday 4th October. The King’s Wife had been so grati- 
fied with it, that this drotherly repast of Thursday must needs be re- 
peated. It was so on the Saturday, and with aggravations. Our 
patience was worn out: you may suppose whatever patriot observers 
there were at Versailles hastened to Paris with the news, or at least 
sent-off despatches containing them. That same day (Saturday even- 
ing) all Paris set itself astir. It was a lady, first, who, seeing that her 
husband was not listened-to at his District, came to the bar of the Café 
de Foi, to denounce the anti-national cockades. M. Marat flies to 
Versailles ; returns like lightning ; makes a noise like the four blasts of 
doom, crying to us, Awake, ye dead! Danton, on his side, sounds the 
alarm in the Cordeliers. On Sunday this immortal Cordeliers District 
posts its manifesto ; and that very day they would have gone to Ver- 
sailles, had not M, Crevecceur, their commandant, stood in the way. 
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People seek-out their arms, however; sally-out to the streets, in chase 
of anti-national cockades. The law of reprisals is in force; these cock- 
ades are torn off, trampled under foot, with menace of the Lamterne in 
case of relapse. A military gentleman, picking-up his cockade, is for 
fastening it on again; a hundred canes start into the air, saying Veto. 
The whole Sunday passes in hunting-down the white and the black 
cockages; in holding council at the Palais Royal, over the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, at the end of Bridges, on the Quais. At the doors of the 
coffee-houses, there arise free conferences between the Upper House, of 
the coats that are within, and the Lower House, of jackets and wool- 
caps, assembled extra muros. It is agreed upon that the audacity of the 
aristocrats increases rapidly; that Madame Villepatour and the Queen’s 
women are distributing enormous white cockades to all comers in the 
CEil de-Boeuf; that M. Lecointre, having refused to take one from their 
hands, has all but been assassinated. It is agreed upon that we have 
not a moment to lose ; that the boat which used to bring us flour from 
Corbeil morning and evening, now comes only once in two days :—do 
they plan to make their attack at the moment when they have kept us 
for eight-and-forty hours in a fasting state? It is agreed upon,’ &c.® 


—-We hasten to the catastrophe, which arrives on the mor- 
row. It is related elsewhere, in another leading article: 


‘At break of day, the women rush towards the Hétel-de-Ville. All 
the way, they recruit fresh hands, among their own sex, to march with 
them ; as sailors are recruited at London: there is an active press of 
women. The Qyai de la Ferraille is covered with female crimps. The 
robust kitchen-maid, the slim mantua-maker, all must go to swell the 
phalanx ; the ancient devotee, tripping to mass in the dawn, sees her- 
self for the first time carried off, and shrieks /Ye/p / whilst more than 
one of the younger sort secretly is not so sorry at going, without mother 
or mistress, to Versailles to pay her respects to the august Assembly. 
At the same time, for the accuracy of this narrative, I must remark that 
these women, at least the battalion of them which encamped that night 
in the Assembly Hall, and had marched under the flag of M. Maillard, 
had among themselves a Presidentess and Staff; and that every woman, 
on being borrowed from her mother or husband, was presented to the 
Presidentess or some of her aides-de-camp, who engaged to watch over 
her morality, and insure her honour for this day. 

‘Once arrived on the Place de Gréve, these women piously begin 
letting down the Lanterne ; as in great calamities, you let down the 
shrine of Saint Genevi¢ve. Next they are for mounting into the Hétel- 
de-Ville. The Commandant had been forewarned of this movement ; 
he knew that all insurrections have begun by women, whose maternal 
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bosom the bayonet of the satellites of despotism respects, Four-thou- 
sand soldiers presented a front bristling with bayonets ; kept them back 
from the step: but behind these women there rose and grew every mo- 
ment a nucleus of men, armed with pikes, axes, bills; blood is about to 
flow on the place ; the presence of these Sabine women hindered it. 
The National Guard, which is not purely a machine, as the Minister of 
War would have the soldier be, makes use of its reason. It diggerns 
that these women, now for Versailles, are going to the root of the mis- 
chief. The four-thousand Guards, already getting saluted with stones, 
think it reasonablest to open a passage ; and, like waters through a broken 
dike, the floods of the multitude inundate the Hétel-de-Ville. 

‘It is a picture interesting to paint, and one of the greatest inthe 
Revolution, this same army of ten-thousand Judiths setting forth to cut- 
off the head of Holofernes; forcing the Hdétel-de-Ville ; arming them- 
selves with whatever they can lay hands on; some tying ropes to the 
cannon-trains, arresting carts, loading them with artillery, with powder 
and balls for the Versailles National Guard, which is left without ammu- 
nition; others driving-on the horses, or seated on cannon, holding the 
redoubtable match; seeking for their generalissimo, not aristocrats with 
epaulettes, but Conquerors of the Bastille !’! 


So far Camille on veto, scarcity and the Insurrection of 
Women, in the end of 1789. As it is not fit that all our scenes 
should be of tragedy or low-tragedy, the reader will perhaps 
consent now to a touch of the moral-sublime. Let him enter 
the Hall of the Jacobins with us. All men have heard of the 
Jacobins’ Club ; but not all would think of looking for comedy 
or the moral-sublime there. Nevertheless so itis. Ah! the 
sublime of the Jacobins was not always of the 4/ue-light pan- 
demonial sort; far otherwise once! We will give this pass- 
age from the Yournal of the Facobins’ Debates; not as one of 
the best, but as one of the pleasantest for English readers. 
Fancy that high Hall, with its seats for fifteen-hundred, ‘rising 
in amphitheatre to the cornice of the dome; its Tribune ele- 
vated to mid air; Galleries and Ladies’ Gallery full; Presi- 
dent seated; shrill Aéssters perambulating with their rods 
and liveries, sounding forth ‘ Sz/ence/ Silence ’ Consider 
that it is the 18th of December 1791 (free monarchic consti- 
tution solemnly accepted six weeks ago); and read: 


‘The confluence of strangers was so great that besides the new gal- 
lery erected for them, the old ones were quite full, as well as those on 
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the opposite side of the Hall; and nevertheless a great multitude of 
citizens who could not find room or admittance on any terms. 

‘The reading of the announcements and select correspondence was 
scarcely begun, when the Hall resounded with applauses at the entrance 
of the three united Flags, of the English, the American and French 
Nation, which were to be placed in the Hall; as the Society of Artends 
of th? Revolution in London had placed them in theirs. 

‘ Cries of ‘‘ Liberty forever! The Nation forever! The three Free 
Peoples of the Universe forever (Vivent les trots peuples libres de Punt- 
vers) \” are reéchoed with enthusiasm by the galleries and visitors : the 
exfression, no less sincere than lively, of that ardour, of that love for 
Equality and Brotherhood, which Nature has engraved on the hearts of 
all men; and which nothing but the continued efforts of despots, in all 
classes, have managed to efface more or less. 

‘A Deputation of Ladies is introduced ; Ladies accustomed to hon- 
our the galleries with their presence : they had solicited permission to 
offer a pledge of their enthusiasm for Liberty to the Constitutional Whig, 
who came lately to the National Assembly with the congratulation of 
this class of free Englishmen. 

‘The Deputation enters, amid the applauses of the meeting: a young 
Citizeness carries in her hand the Gift of these Ladies, lays it on the 
President’s table, while the Lady-Deputies mount to the Tribune, to 
pronounce the following discourse. 

‘The Lady-speaker. We are not Roman Dames; we bring no 
jewels; but a tribute of gratitude for the feelings you have inspired us 
with. A Constitutional Whig (/V/zg), a Brother, an Englishman, formed, 
few days ago, the object of one of your sweetest unitings (dtreintes), 
What a charm had that picture! Souls of sensibility were struck with 
it; our hearts are yet full of emotion (4fp/ause). This day you afford 
to that Brother, and to yourselves, a new enjoyment: you suspend to 
the dome of our temple three Flags, American, English, French. 

‘From all sides. The Three Nations, Vevent les trois nations! Vive 
la Liberté! 

‘ Lady-speaker, The union of the Three free Peoples is to be ce- 
mented : forbid not us also, Messieurs, to contribute towards that. Your 
pure feelings prescribe it for us asa duty. Messieurs, accept a garland. 
—And you, English Brother, accept another from the hands of inno- 
cence: it is the work of sisterhood; friendship gives it you. Receive 
also, O good Patriot, in the name of the French Citoyennes who are 
here, this Ark of Alliance, which we have brought for our brethren the 
Constitutional Whigs ( Wighs) : within it are enclosed the Map of France, 
divided into eighty-three departments ; the Cap of Liberty (Applause) ; 
the Book of the French Constitution; a Civic Crown; some Ears of 
Wheat (A/p/ause) ; three Flags ; a National Cockade; and these words | 
in the tw@langpages, Zo dive jree or die, 
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° The whole Hall. To live free or die! 

‘ Lady-speaker. Let this immortal homage done to Liberty be, for 
the English and the French, a sacred pledge of their union. Forget 
not to tell our brothers how you have received it. Let it be deposited 
with the brotherliest ceremonial! Invite all Englishmen to participate 
in this family act. Let it be precious to them as Nature herself,— 
Tell your wives, repeat to your children, that innocent maids, faithful 
spouses, tender mothers, after having done their household duties, and 
contributed to make their families and husbands happy, came and made 
this offering to their Country. Let one cry of gladness peal over Eu- 
rope ; let it roll across the waters to America. Hark! Amid the 
echoes, Philadelphia and the Far West repeat like us, Liberty forever / 

‘ The whole Hail. Liberty forever ! 

‘ Lady-speaker. Tyrants! your enemies declare themselves. Na- 
tions will no longer battle with each other; straitly united, they will 
possess all Languages, and make of them but one Language. Strong 
in their Freedom they will be inseparable forever.— 

‘ Universal applauses : the Hall resounds long with cries, repeated 
by the Galleries and the Society, of Vive la Nation, vive la Liberté! 
The Three Nations! The Patriot Women ! 

‘“M. de la Source, Vice-president, Since Nature has willed that the 
world should owe to you its sweetest moments, this enthusiasm of yours 
with which you fill all hearts shall never be lost, never forgotten in the 
flight of ages : it stands engraved on our hearts in indelible characters. 
——( Zhen turning to the Deputies of the Whigs) As for you, Brothers, 
tell your countrymen what we are ; tell them that in France the women 
too can love their country and show themselves worthy of Liberty ; 
tell them that the union, of which you see the emblems, shall be im- 
perishable as the Free Peoples are ; that we have henceforth only one 
sort of bonds, the bonds which unite us to the Free, and that these 
shall be eternal as virtue. 

‘The Whig Deputy. Mesdames and M. le Président, I really am 
not prepared to make a speech’ (how true to the ‘‘leg-of-mutton or 
postprandial style” !)—‘for really I did not expect such a reception ; 
but I hope you will excuse me. I have written to England, I have 
described the reception I met with here: I have had answers, but not 
from our Society, because that requires time ; the Society must meet 
first and then answer.—I wish it were in my power’ (postprandially !) 
‘to express what my heart feels. This feeling towards you is not the 
work of a day, but indeed that of a year(!), for in August last, our 
Society wrote to M. Pétion, who, however, assures me that the Letter 
never reached him ; and therefore—’! 


—and so on, in the postprandial style; bringing down mat- 
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ters to the solid business-level again. Few ‘readers, it is to 
be expected, have witnessed on the unelastic stage of mere 
Earth anything so dramatic as this. 

We terminate with a scene of a very different complexion, 
though but some few months farther on, that is to say in SeZ- 
tembenad 792! Félémhesi (anagram for Méhée Fils), in his 
Vérité toute enticre, a Pamphlet really more veracious than 
most, thus testifies, after a good deal of preambling : 


“was going to my post about half-past two’ (Sunday the ad of 
September, tocsins all ringing, and Brunswick just at hand); ‘I was 
passing along the Rue Dauphine ; suddenly I hear hisses. I look, I 
observe four hackney-coaches, coming in a train, escorted by the Fédérés 
of the Departments. 

‘Each of these coaches contained four persons: they were indi- 
viduals’ (priests) ‘arrested in the preceding domiciliary visits. Billaud- 
Varennes, Procureur-Substitute of the Commuhe, had just been inter- 
rogating them at the Hétel-de-Ville ; and now they were proceeding 
towards the Abbaye, to be provisionally detained there. A crowd is 
gathering ; the cries and hisses redouble: one of the prisoners, doubt- 
less out of his senses, takes fire at these murmurs, puts his arm over 
the coach-door, gives one of the Fédérés a stroke over the head with 
his cane. The Fedéré, in a rage, draws his sabre, springs on the car- 
riage-steps, and plunges it thrice-over into the heart of his aggressor. 
I saw the blood come out in great jets. ‘Kill every one of them ; 
they are scoundrels, aristocrats!” cry the people. The Feédérés all 
draw their sabres, and instantly kill the three companions of the one 
who had just perished. I saw, at this moment, a young man in a 
white nightgown stretch himself out of that same carriage: his counte- 
nance, expressive but pale and worn, indicated that he was very sick ; 
he had gathered his staggering strength, and, though already wounded, 
was crying still, ‘‘Grdce, erdce, Mercy, pardon 1”? but in vain ;—a mortal 
stroke united him to the lot of the others. 

‘This coach, which was the hindmost, now held nothing but corpses ; 
it had not stopped during the carnage, which lasted about the space of 
two minutes. The crowd increases, crescit eundo ; the yells redouble. 
The coaches are at the Abbaye. The corpses are hurled into the court ; 
the twelve living prisoners dismount to enter the committee-room. 
Two are sacrificed on alighting ; ten succeed in entering. The com- 
mittee had not had time to put the slightest question, when a multi- 
tude, armed with pikes, sabres, swords ‘and bayonets, dashes in, seizes 
the accused, and kills them, One prisoner, already much wounded, 
kept hanging by the skirts of a.Committee-member, and still struggled 
against death 
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. ‘Three yet remained ; one of whom was the Abbé Sicard, Teacher 
of the Deaf and Dumb. The sabres were already over his head, when 
Monnot, the watchmaker, flung himself before them, crying, ‘‘ Kill me 
rather, and not this man, who is useful to our country !” These words, 
uttered with the fire and impetuosity of a generous soul, suspended 
death. Profiting by this moment of calm, Abbe Sicard and the other 
two were got conveyed into the back part of the room.’ i 


Abbé Sicard, as is well known, survived ; and the narra- 
tive which he also published exists,—sufficient to prove, among 
other things, that ‘ Félémhesi’ had but too eyes, and his* own 
share of sagacity and heart ; that he has szzsseen, miscouftted, 
and, knowingly or unknowingly, misstated not a little,—as one 
poor man, .in these circumstances, might. Félémhesi con- 
tinues, we only inverting his arrangement somewhat : 


‘Twelve scoundrels, presided by Maillard, with whom they had 
probably combined this project beforehand, find themselves ‘‘ by chance” 
among the crowd ; and now, being well known one to another, they 
unite themselves ‘‘in the name of the sovereign people,” whether it 
were of their own private audacity, or that they had secretly received 
superior orders. They lay hold of the prison-registers, and turn them 
over; the turnkeys fall a-trembling; the jailor’s wife and the jailor 
jaint; the prison is surrounded by furious men; there is shouting, cla- 
mouring: the door is assaulted, like to be forced; when one of the 
Committee-members presents himself at the outer gate, and begs audi- 
ence: his signs obtain a moment of silence; the doors open, he ad- 
vances, gets a chair, mounts on it, and speaks: ‘‘ Comrades, friends,” 
said he, ‘‘ you are good patriots; your resentment is just. Open war 
to the enemies of the common good; neither truce nor mercy; it is a 
war to the death! I feel, like you, that they must all perish. And 
yet, if you are good citizens, you must love justice. There is not one 
of you but would shudder at the notion of shedding innocent blood.” 
‘Ves, yes !” reply the people.—‘‘ Well, then, I ask of you if, without 
inquiry or investigation, you fling yourselves like mad tigers on your 
fellowmen ?” Here the speaker is interrupted by one of the 
crowd, who, with a bloody sabre in his hand, his eyes glancing with 
ragré, Cleaves the press, and refutes him in these terms: ‘‘ Tell us, Mon- 
sieur le Citoyen, explain to us, then, would the sacrés gueux of Prus- 
sians and Austrians, if they were at Paris, investigate for the guilty ? 
Would they not cut to the right and left, as the Swiss on the Tenth of 
August did? Well! I am no speaker, I cannot stuff the ears of any 
one: but I tell you, I have a wife and five children, whom I leave with 
my Section here, while I go and fight the enemy; and it is not my 
bargain that the villains in this Prison, whom other vijlaingoutside will 
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open the door to, shall po and kill my wife and children in the mean 
while! I have three boys, whé I hope will be usefuler to their country 
one day than these rascals you want to save. Any way, you have but 
to send them out; we will give them arms, and fight them number for 
number. Die here, or die on the frontiers, I am sure enough to be 
killed by these villains, one day; but I mean to sell them my life; and, 
be it f*be it others, the Prison shall be purged of these sacrés gueux-la. 5 
‘He is right !” responds the general cry.’—-And so the frightful ‘ pur- 
gation’ proceeds. 

‘ At five in the afternoon, Billaud-Varennes, Procureur-Substitute; 
arrivés; he had-on his sash, and the small puce coat and black wig 
we afe ‘used to see on him: walking over carcasses, he makes a short 
harahgue to the people, and: ends thus: ‘‘ People, thou art sacrificing 
thy enemies; thou art in thy duty.” This cannibal speech lends them 
new animation. The killers blaze-up, cry louder than ever for new 
victims :~~how to stanch this new thirst of blood? A voice speaks 
from beside Billaud; it was Maillard’s voice: ‘‘ There is nothing more 
to do here; let us to the Carmes/” They run thither: in five minutes 
mote, I saw them trailing corpses by the heels. A killer (I cannot say 
a man), in very coarse clothes, had, as it would seem, been specially 
commissioned to despatch the Abbé Lenfant ; for, apprehensive lest the 
prey might be missed, he takes water, flings it on the corpses, washes 
their bldod-smeared faces, turns them over, and seems - last to ascer- 
tain that the Abbé Lenfant ; is among them.’+? 


This is the September Massacre, the last Scene we can 
give as a specimen. Thus, in these curious records of the 
Histoire Parlementaire, as in some Ezekiel Vision become 
real, does Scene after Scene disclose itself, now in rose-light, 
now in sulphurous black, and grow ever more fitful, dream- 
like, —till the Vendémiaire Scene come, and Napoleon blow- 
forth his grape-shot, and Sansculottism be no more! 


Touching the political and metaphysical speculations of our 
two Editors, we shall say little. They are of the sort we lamented 
in Mignet, and generally in Frenchmen of this day: a jingling 
of formulas ;—unfruitful as that Kalmuck prayer! Perhaps the 
strangest-looking particular doctrine we have noticed is this : 
that the French Revolution was at bottom an attempt to realise 
Christianity, and fairly put it in action, in our world. For 
eighteen centuries (it is not denied) men had been doing more 
or less that way; but they set their shoulder rightly to the 
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wheel, and gave a dead-lift, for the first time ¢hez. Good M. 
Roux! And yet the good Roux dots mean something by this; 
and even something true. But a marginal annotator has writ- 
ten on our copy, ‘For the love of Heaven, Messieurs, humez 
vos formules ? make away with your formulas; take off your 
facetted spectacles ; open your eyes a little, and look! *Where 
is, indeed, here and there, considerable rumbling of the rota- 
tory calabash, which rattles and rumbles, concerning Progress 
of the Species, Doctrine du Progres, Exploitations, le Christ, le 
Verbe, and what not; written in a vein of deep, even of intense 
seriousness ; but profitable, one would think, to no man or 
woman. In this style M. Roux (for it is he, we understand) 
painfully composes a Preface to each Volume, and has even 
given a whole introductory History of France: we read some 
seven or eight of his first Prefaces, hoping always to get some 
nourishment ; but seldom or never cut him open now. Fight- 
ing, in that way, behind cover, he is comparatively harmless ; 
merely wasting you so many pence per number: happily the 
space he takes is small. Whoever wants to form for himself 
an image of the actual state of French Meditation, and under 
what surprising shackles a French thinking man of these days 
finds himself gyved, and mechanised, and reduced to the verge 
of z¢v0, may open M. Roux’s Prefaces, and see it as in an ex- 
pressive summary. 

We wish our two French friends all speed in their busi- 
ness ; and do again honestly recommend this A¢stotre Parle- 
mentatre to any and all of our English friends who take interest 
in that subject. : 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[1838.] 


AMERICAN Cooper asserts, in one of his books, that there is 
‘an Instinctive tendency in men to look at any man who has 
‘become distinguished.’ True, surcly: as all observation and 
survey of mankind, from China to Peru, from Nebuchadnezzar 
to Old Hickory, will testify! Why do men crowd towards the 
improved-drop at Newgate, eager to catch a sight? The man 
about to be hanged is in a distinguished situation. Men crowd 
to such extent, that Greenacre’s is not the only life choked-out 
there. Again, ask of these leathern vehicles, cabriolets, neat- 
flies, with blue men and women in them, that scour all thorough- 
fares, Whither so fast? To sec dear Mrs. Riymarole, the dis- 
tinguished female; great Mr. Rigmarole, the distinguished 
male! Or, consider that crowning phenomenon, and summary 
of modern civilisation, a soivée of lions. Glittering are the 
rooms, well-lighted, thronged; bright flows their undulatory 
flood of blonde-gowns and dress-coats, a soft smile dwelling on 
all faces ; for behold there also flow the lions, hovering distin- 
guished : oracles of the age, of one sort or another. Oracles 
*really pleasant to sce; whom it is worth while to go and sec: 
look at them, but inquire not of them, depart rather and be 
thankful. For your lion-sozrée admits not of speech; there lies 
the specialty of it. A mecting together of human creatures ; 
and yet (so high has civilisation gone) the primary aim of hu- 
man meeting, that soul might in some articulate utterance un- 
fold itself to soul, can be dispensed with in it. Utterance there 
is not; nay there is a certain grinning play of tonguc-fence, 
and make-believe of utterance, considerably worse than none. 


1 LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No, 12.—Jemoers of the Life 
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For which reason it has been suggested, with an eye to sin- 
cerity and silence in such lion-so¢rées, Might not each lion be, 
for example, ticketed, as wine-decanters are? Lefhim carry, 
slung round him, in such ornamental manner as seemed good, 
his silver label with name engraved ; you lift his label, and 
read it, with what farther ocular survey you find useful and 
speech is not needed at all. O Fenimore Cooper, it is most true 
there is ‘an instinctive tendency in men to look at any man 
that has become distinguished ;’ and, moreover, an instinctive 
desire in men ta become distinguished and be looked at !e 

For the rest, we will call it a most valuable tendency @his; 
indispensable ta mankind. Without it, where were star-and- 
garter, and significance of rank ; where were all ambition, 
money-getting, respectability of gig or no gig; and, in a ward, 
the main impetus by which society moves, the main force by 
which it hangs together? A tendency, we say, of manifold re- 
sults ; of manifold origin, not ridiculous only, but sublime ;— 
which some incline to deduce from the mere gregarious purblind 
nature of man, prompting him to run, ‘as dim-eyed animals 
‘do, towards any glittering object, were it but a scoured tan- 
‘kard, and mistake it for a solar luminary,’ or even ‘sheep- 
‘like, to run and crowd because many ave already run’! It 
is indeed curious to consider how men do make the gods that 
themselves worship. For the most famed man, round wham 
all the world rapturously huzzahs and venerates, as if his like 
were not, is the same man whom all the world was wont ta 
jostle into the kennels; not a changed man, but in every fibre 
of him the same man. Foolish world, what went ye out to see? 
A tankard scoured bright: and do there not lie, of the self- 
same pewter, whole barrowfuls of tankards, though by worse 
fortune all still in the dim state? 

And yet, at bottom, it is not merely our gregarious sheep- 
like quality, but something better, and indeed best: what has 
been called ‘the perpetual fact of hero-worship;’ our inborn 
sincere love of great men! Not the gilt farthing, for its own 
sake, do even fools covet; but the gold guinea which they mis- 
take it for. Veneration of great men is perennial in the nature 
of man; this, in all times, especially in these, is one of the 
blessedest facts predicable of him. In all times, even in these 
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seemingly so disobedient times, ‘it remains a blessed fact, so 
‘ cunningly has Nature ordered it, ‘hat whatsoever mau ought 
' to obey, h&cannot but obey. Show the dullest clodpole, show 
‘the haughtiest featherhead, that a soul higher than himself 
‘is actually here ; were his knees stiffened into brass, he must 
‘ down and worship.’ So it has been written; and may be cited 
and réfeated till known to all. Understand it well, this of 
‘ hero-worship’ was the primary creed, and has intrinsically 
been the secondary and ternary, and will be the ultimate and 
final greed of mankind; indestructible, changing in shape, but 
in essence unchangeable; whereon polities, religions, loyalties, 
and all highest human interests have been and can be built, 
as on a rock that will endure while man endures. Such is 
hero-worship; so much lies in that our inborn sincere love of 
great men!—In favour of which unspeakable benefits of the 
reality, what can we do but cheerfully pardon the multiplex 
Incptitudes of the semblance; checrfully wish even lion-sozrées, 
with labels for their lions or without that improvement, all 
manner of prosperity? Let hero-worship flourish, say we; and 
the more and more assiduous chase after gilt farthings while 
guineas are not yet forthcoming. Herein, at lowest, is proof 
that guineas exist, that they are believed to exist, and valued. 
Find great men if you can; if you cannot, still quit not the 
search; in defect of great men, let there be noted men, in 
such number, to such degree of intensity as the public appetite 
can tolerate. 


Whether Sir Walter Scott was a great man, is still a ques- 
tion with some; but there can be no question with any one 
that he was a most noted and even notable man. In this 
generation there was no literary man with such a popularity in 
any country; there have only been a few with such, taking-in 
all generations and all countries. Nay, it is farther to be ad- 
mitted that Sir Walter Scott’s popularity was of a select sort 
rather; not a popularity of the populace. His admirers were 
at one time almost all the intelligent of civilised countries; and 
to the last included, and do still include, a great portion of 
that sort. Such fortune he had, and has continued to main- 
tain for a space of some twenty or thirty years. So long the 
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observed of all observers ; a great man, or only a considerable 
man; here surely, if ever, is a singularly circumstanced, is a 
‘distinguished’ man! In regard to whom, therefore, the ‘ in- 
stinctive tendency’ on other men’s part cannot be wanting. 
Let men look, where the world has already so long looked. 
And now, while the new, earnestly expected Zzfe ‘by his son- 
in-law and literary executor’ again summons the whole world’s 
attention round him, probably for the last time it will ever be 
so summoned; and men are in some sort taking leave of a 
notability, and about to go their way, and commit him to his 
fortune on the flood of things,—why should not this Periddical 
Publication likewise publish its thought about him? Readers 
of miscellaneous aspect, of unknown quantity and quality, are 
waiting to hear it done. With small inward vocation, but cheer- 
fully obedient to destiny and necessity, the present reviewer 
will follow a multitude: to do evil or to do no evil, will depend 
not on the multitude but on himself. One thing he did de- 
cidedly wish; at least to wait till the Work were finished: for 
the Six promised Volumes, as the world knows, have flowed 
over into a Seventh, which will not for some weeks yet sce the 
light. But the editorial powers, wearicd with waiting, have 
become peremptory; and declare that, finished or not finished, 
they will have their hands washed of it at this opening of the 
year. Perhaps it is best. The physiognomy of Scott will not 
be much altered for us by that Seventh Volume; the prior Six 
have altered it but little ;—as, indeed, a man who has written 
some two-hundred volumes of his own, and lived for thirty 
years amid the universal speech of friends, must have already 
left some likeness of himself. Be it as the peremptory editorial 
powers require. 

First, therefore, a word on the Zz/e itself. Mr. Lockhart’s 
known powers justify strict requisition in his case. Our ver- 
dict in general would be, that he has accomplished the work 
he schemed for himself in a creditable workmanlike manner. 
It is true, his notion of what the work was, does not seem to 
have been very elevated. To picture-forth the life of Scott ac- 
cording to any rules of art or composition, so that a reader, 
on adequately examining it, might say to himself, ‘‘ There is 
Scott, there is the physiognomy and meaning of Scott's ap- 
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pearance and transit on this eaith; such was he by nature, 
so did the,world act on him, so he on the world, with such 
result and significance for himself and us:” this was by no 
manner of means Mr. Lockhart’s plan. <A plan which, it is 
rashly said, should preside over every biography! It might 
havedseen fulfilled with all degrees of perfection, from that of 
the Odyssey down to Thomas Elwood or lower. For there is 
no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a biography, the 
life of a man: also, it may be said, there is no life of a man, 
faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or 
unrhymed. It is a plan one would prefer, did it otherwise 
suit; which it does not, in these days. Seven volumes sell so 
much dearer than one; are so much easier to write than onc. 
The Odyssey, for instance, what were the value of the Odysscy 
sold per shect? One paper of Pickwick, or say, the incon- 
siderable fraction of one. This, in commercial algebra, were 
the equation: Odyssey cqual to Peckwick divided by an un- 
known integer. 

There is a great discovery still to be made in Literature, 
that of paying hterary men by the quantity they do not write. 
Nay, in sober truth, is not this actually the rule in all writing; 
and, moreover, in all conduct and acting? Not what stands 
aboveground, but what lies unseen wader it, as the root and 
subterrene element it sprang from and cmblemed forth, deter- 
mines the value. Under all speech that is good for anything 
there lics a silence that is better. Silence is deep as Eternity; 
specch is shallow as Time. Paradoxical does it seem? Woe 
for the age, woe for the man, quack-ridden, bespeeched, be- 
spouted, blown about like barren Sahara, to whom this world- 
old truth were altogether strange !—Such we say is the rule, 
acted on or not, recognised or not; and he who departs from 
it, what can he do but spread himself into breadth and length, 
into superficiality and salcability; and, except as filigree, be- 
come comparatively useless? Once thinks, Had but the hogs- 
head of thin wash, which sours in a week ready for the ken- 
nels, been distilled, becn concentrated! Our dear Fenimore 
Cooper, whom we started with, might, in that way, have given 
us one WVaity Leatherstoching, one mciodious synopsis of Man 
and Natuxc in the West (for it lay in him to do it), almost as 
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a Saint-Pierre did for the Islands of the East; and the hun- 
dred Incoherences, cobbled hastily together by order of Col- 
burn and Company, had slumbered in Chaos, as all incohe- 
rences ought if possible to do. Verily this same genius of 
diffuse-writing, of diffuse-acting, is a Moloch; and souls pass 
through the fire to him, more than enough. Surely, jf ever 
discovery was valuable and needful, it were that above indi- 
cated, of paying by the work zo¢ visibly done !—Which need- 
ful discovery we will give the whole projecting, railwaying, 
knowledge-diffusing, march-of-intellect and otherwise prometive 
and locomotive societies in the Old and New World, any re- 
quired length of centuries to make. Once made, such discovery 
once made, we too will fling cap into the air, and shout, “Jo 
Pean / the Devil zs conquered ;’—and, in the sean while, 
study to think it nothing miraculous that seven biographical 
volumes are given where one had been better; and that several 
other things happen, very much as they from of old were known 
to do, and are like to continue doing. 


Mr. Lockhart’s aim, we take it, was not that of producing 
any such highflown work of art as we hint at: or indeed to 
do much other than to print, intelligibly bound together by 
order of time, and by some requisite intercalary exposition, all 
such letters, documents and notices about Scott as he found 
lying suitable, and as it seemed likely the world would under- 
take to read. His Work, accordingly, is not so much a com- 
position, as what we may call a compilation well done. Nei- 
ther is this a task of no difficulty; this too is a task that may 
be performed with extremely various degrees of talent: from 
the Life and Correspondence of Hannah More, for instance, up 
to this Zzfe of Scott, there is a wide range indeed! Let us 
take the Seven Volumes, and be thankful that they are genuine 
in their kind. Nay, as to that of their being seven and not 
one, it is right to say that the public so required it. To have 
done other, would have shown little policy in an author. Had 
Mr. Lockhart laboriously compressed himsclf, and instead of 
well-done compilation, brought out the well-done composition, 
in one volume instead of seven, which not many men in Eng- 
land are better qualified to do, there can be no doubt but his 
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readers*for the time had been immeasurably fewer. If the 
praise of magnanimity be denicd him, that of prudence must 
be conceded, which perhaps he values more. 

The truth is, the work, done in this manner too, was good 
to have: Scott’s Biography, if uncomposed, lics printed and 
indestructible here, in the elementary state, and can at any 
time tt composed, if necessary, by whosoever has a call ta 
that. As it is, as it was meant to be, we repeat, the work is 
vigorously done. Sagacity, decision, candour, diligence, good 
manpers, good sense: these qualities are throughout observa- 
ble. «The dates, calculatians, statemcnts, we suppose to be all 
accurate; much laborious inquiry, some of it impossible for 
another man, has been gone into, the results of which are im- 
parted with due brevity. Scott’s letters, not interesting gener- 
ally, yet never absolutely without interest, are copiously given; 
copiously, but with selection ; the answers to them still more 
select. Narrative, delineation, and at length personal remi- 
niscences, occasionally of much merit, of a certain rough force, 
sincerity and picturesquencss, duly intervene. The scattered 
members of Scott’s Life do lie here, and could be disentangled. 
In a word, this compilation is the work of a manful, clear-see- 
ing, conclusive man, and has been executed with the faculty 
and combination of facultics the public had a right to expect 
from the name attached to it. 

One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. Lockhart: that 
he has been too communicative, indiscreet, and has recorded 
much that ought to have lain suppressed. Persons are men- 
tioned, and circumstances, not always of an ornamental sort, 
It would appear there is far less reticence than was looked for! 
Various persons, name and surname, have ‘received pain:’ nay 
the very Hero of the Biography is rendered unheroic; unorna- 
mental facts of him, and of those he had to do with, being set 
forth in plain English: hence ‘personality,’ ‘indiscretion,’ or 
worse, ‘sanctities of private life,’ &c. &c. How delicate, de- 
cent is English Biography, bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ 
sword of Resfectability hangs forever over the poor English 
Life-writer (as it does over poor English Life in general), and 
reduces him to the verge of paralysis. Thus it has been said, 
‘there are no English lives worth reading except those of 
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‘Players, who by the nature of the case have bidden Re- 
‘ spectability good-day.’ The English biographer has long 
felt that if in writing his Man’s Biography, he wrote down 
anything that could by possibility offend any man, he had 
written wrong. The plain consequence was, that, properly 
speaking, no biography whatever could be produced,, The 
poor biographer, having the fear zo¢ of God before his eyes, 
was obliged to retire as it were into vacuum; and write in the 
most melancholy, straitened manncr, with only vacuum for a 
result. Vain that he wrote, and that we kept reading volume 
on volume: there was no biography, but some vague ghost of 
a biography, white, stainless; without feature or substance ; 
vacuum, aS We Say, and wind and shadow,—which indeed the 
material of it was. 

No man lives without jostling and being jostled; in all 
ways he has to e/bow himself through the world, giving and 
receiving offence. Ilis life is a battle, in so far as it is an 
entity at all. The very oyster, we suppose, comes in collision 
with oysters: undoubtedly enough it does come in collision 
with Necessity and Difficulty; and helps itself through, not 
as a perfect ideal oyster, but as an imperfect real one. Some 
kind of remorse must be known to the oyster; certain hatreds, 
certain pusillanimities. But as for man, his conflict is con- 
tinual with the spirit of contradiction, that is without and 
within ; with the evil spirit (or call it, with the weak, most 
necessitous, pitiable spirit), that is in others and in himself, 
His walk, like all walking (say the mechanicians), is a series 
of fad/s. To paint man’s life is to represent these things. Let 
them be represented, fitly, with dignity and measure; but 
above all, Ict them be represented. No tragedy of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire! No 
ghost of a biography, Ict the Damocles’ sword of Respectability 
(which, after all, is but a pastcboard one) threaten as it will! 
One hopes that the public taste is much mended in this matter; 
that vacuum-biographics, with a good many other vacuities 
related to them, are withdrawn or withdrawing into vacuum. 
Probably it was Mr. Lockhart’s fecling of what the great public 
would approve, that led him, opcen-eyed, into this offence against 
the small criticising public: we joyfully accept the omen. 

& 
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Perhaps then, of all the praises copiously bestowed on his 
Work, there is none in reality so creditable to him as this 
same censure, which has also been pretty copious. It is a 
censure bettcr than a good many praises. He is found guilty 
of having said this and that, calculated not to be entirely plea- 
sant t@ this man and that; in other words, calculated to give 
him and the thing he worked in a living set of features, not 
leave him vague, in the white beatified-ghost condition. Seve- 
ral men, as we hear, cry out, ‘See, there is something written 
not €ntirely pleasant to me!” Good friend, it is pity ; but who 
can ‘help it? They that will crowd about bonfires may, some- 
times very fairly, get their beards singed ; it is the price they 
pay for such illumination ; natural twilight is safe and free to 
all. For our part, we hope all manner of biographies that are 
written in England will henceforth be written so. If it is fit 
that they be written otherwise, then it is still fitter that they 
be not written at all: to produce not things but ghosts of 
things can never be the duty of man. 

The biographer has this problem set before him: to de- 
lineate a likeness of the earthly pilgrimage of a man. He will 
compute well what profit is in it, and what disprofit ; under 
which latter head this of offending any of his fellow-creatures 
will surely not be forgotten. Nay, this may so swell the dis- 
profit side of his account, that many an enterprise of biography, 
otherwise promising, shall require to be renounced. But once 
taken up, the rule before all rules is to do z¢, not to do the 
ghost of it. In speaking of the man and men he has to deal 
with, he will of course keep all his charitics about him; but 
all his eyes open. Far be it from him to set down aught w2- 
true; nay, not to abstain from, and leave in oblivion, much 
that is true. But having found a thing or things essential for 
his subject, and well computed the for and against, he will in 
very deed set down such thing or things, nothing doubting,— 
having, we may say, the fear of God before his eyes, and no 
other fear whatever. Censure the biographer’s prudence ; dis- 
sent from the computation he made, or agree with it; be all 
malice of his, be all falsehood, nay be all offensive avoidable 
inaccuracy, condemned and consumed ; but know that by this 
plan only, executed as was possible, could the biographer hope 
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to make 4 biography ; and blame him not that he did what it 
had been the worst fault not to do. 

As to the accuracy or error of these statements about the 
Ballantynes and other persons aggricved, which are questions 
much mooted at present in some places, we know nothing at 
all. If they are inaccurate, let them be corrected; ii‘the in- 
accuracy was avoidable, let the author bear rebuke and pun- 
ishment for it. We can only say, these things carry no look 
bf inaccuracy on the face of them; neither is anywhere the 
smallest trace of ill-will or unjust feeling discernible. . De- 
cidedly the probabilities are, and till better evidence arise, the 
fair conclusion is, that this matter stands very much as it 
ought to do. Let the clatter of censure, therefore, propagate 
itself as far as it can. For Mr. Lockhart it vittually amounts 
to this very considerable praise, that, standing full in the face 
of the public, he has set at nought, and been among the first 
to do it, a public piece of cant; one of the commonest we 
have, and closely allied to many others of the fellest sort, as 
smooth as it looks. 

The other censure, of Scott being made unheroic, sptings 
from the same stem ; and is, perhaps, a still more wonderful 
flower of it. Your true hero must have no features, but be 
white, stainless, an impersonal ghost-hero! But connected 
with this, there is a hypothesis now current, due probably to 
some man of name, for its own force would not carry it far: 
That Mr. Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and has 
done his best in an underhand treacherous manner to dishero 
him! Such hypothesis is actually current: he that has ears 
may hear it now andthen. On which astonishing hypothesis, 
if a word must be said, it can only be an apology for silence, 
-—‘‘ That there are things at which one stands struck silent, 
as at first sight of the Infinite.” For if Mr. Lockhart is fairly 
chargeable with any radical defect, if on atiy side his insight 
entirely fails him, it seems even to be in this, that Scott is 
‘ altogether lovely to him; that Scott’s greatness spreads out 
for him on all hands beyond reach of eye; that his very faults 
become beautiful, his vulgar worldlinesses are solid prudences, 
proprieties; and of his worth there is no measure. Does not 
the patient Biographer dwell on his 4ddors, Pirates, and hasty 
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theatrical scene-paintings ; affectionately analysing them, as if 
they were Raphael-pictures, time-defying /Zamlets, Othellos ? 
The Novel-manufactory, with its 15,000/. a-year, is sacred to 
him as creation of a genius, which carries the noble victor up 
to Heaven. Scott is to Lockhart the unparalleled of the time ; 
an obf€ct spreading-out before him like a sea without shore. 
Of that astonishing hypothesis, let expressive silence be the 
only answer. 

And so in sum, with regard to Lockhart's Life of Scott, 
readers that believe in us shall read it with the feeling that a 
man of talent, decision and insight wrote it; wrote it in seven 
volumes, not in one, because the public would pay for it better 
in that state; but wrote it with courage, with frankness, sin- 
cerity ; on the whole, in a very readable, recommendable man- 
ner, as things go. Whosoever needs it can purchase it, or 
purchase the loan of it, with assurance more than usual that 
he has ware for his money. And now enough of the written 
Life; we will glance a little at the man and his acted life. 


Into the question whether Scott was a great man or not, 
we do not propose to enter deeply. It is, as too usual, a 
question about words. There can be no doubt but many men 
have been named and printed gveat who were vastly smaller 
than he: as little doubt moreover that of the specially good, 
avery large portion, according to any genuine standard of 
man’s worth, were worthless in comparison to him. He for 
whom Scott is great may most innocently name him so; may 
with advantage admire his great qualities, and ought with sin- 
cere heart to emulate them. At the same time, it is good that 
there be a certain degree of precision in our epithets. It is 
good to understand, for one thing, that no popularity, and 
open-mouthed wonder of all the world, continued even for a 
long series of years, can make a man great. Such popularity 
is a remarkable fortune ; indicates a great adaptation of the 
man to his element of circumstances ; but may or may not in- 
dicate anything great in the man. To our imagination, as 
above hinted, there is a certain apotheosis in it; but in the 
reality no apotheosis at all, Popularity is as a blaze of illu- 
mination, of alas, of conflagration, kindled round a man; 
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showing what is in him; not putting the smallest item more 
into him; often abstracting much from him; conflagrating 
the poor man himself into ashes and capuil miortuum/ And 
then, by the nature of it, such popularity is transient; your 
‘series of years,’ quite unexpectedly, sometimes almost all on 
a sudden, terminates! For the stupidity of men, especially 
of men congregated in masses round any object, is extreme. 
What illuminations and conflagrations have kindled themselves, 
as if new heavenly suns had risen, which proved only to be 
tar-barrels and terrestrial locks of straw! Profane Princesses 
cried out, ‘‘One God, one Farinelli !’—-and whither now have 
they and Farinelli danced ? 

In Literature too there have been seen popularitics greater 
even than Scott’s, and nothing perennial in the interior of 
them. Lope de Vega, whom all the world swore by, and made 
a proverb of ; who could make an acceptable five-act tragedy 
in almost as many hours; the greatest of all popularities past 
or present, and perhaps one of the greatest men that ever 
ranked among popularities: Lope himself, so radiant, far- 
shining, has not proved to be a sun or star of the firmament ; 
but is as good as lost and gone out; or plays at best in the 
eyes of some few as a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant in- 
effectuality. The great man of Spain sat obscure at the time, 
all dark and poor, a maimed soldier ; writing his Dow Quixote 
in prison. And Lope’s fate withal was sad, his popularity 
perhaps a curse to him; for in this man there was something 
ethereal too, a divine particle traceable in few other popular 
men; and such far-shining diffusion of himsclf, though all the 
world swore by it, would do nothing for the true life of him 
even while he lived: he had to creep into a convent, into a 
monk's cowl, and learn, with infinite sorrow, that his blessed- 
ness had lain elsewhere ; that when a man’s life feels itself to 
be sick and an crror, no voting of bystanders can make it well 
and a truth again. 

Or coming down to our own times, was not August Kot- 
zebue popular? Kotzebue, not so many years since, saw him- 
self, if rumour and hand-clapping could be credited, the greatest 
man going; saw visibly his Thoughts, dressed-out in plush 
and pasteboard, permeating and perambulating civilised Eu- 
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rope; the most iron visages weeping with him, in all theatres 
from Cadiz to Kamtchatka; his own ‘astonishing genius’ mean- 
while producing two tragedies or so per month: he, on the 
whole, blazed high enough: he too has gone out into Night 
and Orcus, and already is not. We will omit this of popu- 
larityealtogether ; and account it as making simply nothing 
towards Scott’s greatness or non-greatness, as an accident, not 
a quality. 

Shorn of this falsifying zmébus, and reduced to his own 
natural dimensions, there remains the reality, Walter Scott, 
and what we can find in him: to be accounted great, or not 
great, according to the dialects of men. Friends to precision 
of epithet will probably deny his title to the name ‘great.’ It 
seems to us there goes other stuff to the making of great men 
than can be detected here. One knows not what idea worthy 
of the name of great, what purpose, instinct or tendency, that 
could be called great, Scott ever was inspired with. His life 
was worldly ; his ambitions were worldly. There is nothing 
spiritual in him; all is economical, material, of the earth earthy. 
A love of picturesque, of beautiful, vigorous and graceful things ; 
a genuine love, yet not more genuine than has dwelt in hun- 
dreds of men named minor poets: this is the highest quality 
to be discerned in him. 

His power of representing these things, too, his poetic 
power, like his moral power, was a genius 22 extenso, as we 
May say, not 7# zutenso. In action, in speculation, broad as 
he was, he rose nowhere high; productive without measure as 
to quantity, in quality he for the most part transcended but a 
little way the region of commonplace. It has been said, ‘no 
‘man has written as many volumes with so few sentences that 
‘can be quoted.’ Winged words were not his vocation; no- 
thing urged him that way: the great Mystery of Existence was 
not great to him; did not drive him into rocky solitudes to 
wrestle with it for an answer, to be answered or to perish. He 
had nothing of the martyr; into no ‘dark region to slay mon- 
sters for us,’ did he, either led or driven, venture down: his 
conquests were for his own behoof mainly, conquests over 
common market-labour, and reckonable in good metallic coin 
of the realm. The thing he had faith in, except power, power 
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of what sort soever, and even of the rudest sort, would be 
difficult to point out. One sees not that he believed in any- 
thing ; nay he did not even disbelieve ; but quictly acquiesced, 
and made himsclf at home in a world of conventionalities; 
the false, the semi-false and the true were alike true in this, 
that they were there, and had powcr in their hands mere or 
less. It was well to feel so; and yet not well! We find it 
written, ‘Woc to them that are at case in Zion; but surely it 
is a double woe to them that are at ease in Babel, in Dom- 
daniel. On the other hand, he wrote many volumes, amusing 
many thousands ef men. Shall we call this great? It seems 
to us there dwells and struggles another sort of spirit in the 
inward parts of great men ! 

Brother Ringletub, the missionary, inquired of Ram-Dass, 
a Hindoo man-god, who had sct up for godhood lately, What 
he meant to do, then, with the sins of mankind? To which 
Ram-Dass at once answered, He had fire enouch in his belly 
to burn-up all the sins in the world. Ram-Dass was right so 
far, and had a spice of sense in him ; for surely it is the test 
of every divine man this samc, and without it he is not divine 
or great, —that he save fire in him to burn-up somewhat of 
the sins of the world, of the miseries and errors of the world: 
why else is he there? Far be it from us to say that a great 
man must needs, with benevolence prepense, become a ‘ friend 
of humanity ;’ nay that such professional self-conscious friends 
of humanity are not the fatalest kind of persons to be met with 
in our day. All greatness is unconscious, or it is little and 
nought. And yeta great man without szch fire in him, burn- 
ing dim or developed, as a divine behest in his heart of hearts, 
never resting till it be fulfilled, were a solecism in Nature. A 
great man is ever, as the Transcendentalists speak, possessed 
with an zdea. 

Napoleon himself, not the superfincst of great men, and 
ballasted sufficiently with prudences and egoisms, had never- 
theless, as is clear enough, an idea to start with: the idea that 
Democracy was the Cause of Man, the right and infinite Cause. 
Accordingly he made himself ‘the armed Soldier of Demo- 
cracy;’ and did vindicate it in a rather great manner. Nay, 
to the very last, he had a kind of idea; that, namely, of ‘La 
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‘carriére ouverte aux talens, The tools to him that can handle 
‘them ;’ really one of the best ideas yet promulgated on that 
matter, or rather the one true central idea, towards which all 
the others, if they tend anywhither, must tend. Unhappily it 
was in the military province only that Napoleon could realise 
this adea of his, being forced to fight for himself the while: 
before he got it tried to any extent in the civil province of 
things, his head by much victory grew light (no head can stand 
more than its quantity); and he lost head, as they say, and 
bec&me a selfish ambitionist and quack, and was hurled out; 
leaving his idea to be realised, in the civil province of things, 
by others! Thus was Napoleon; thus are all great men: 
children of the idea; or, in Ram-Dass’s phraseology, furnished 
with fire to burn-up the miseries of men. Conscious or uncon- 
scious, latent or unfolded, there is small vestige of any such 
fire being extant in the inner-man of Scott. 

Yet on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow that 
Scott was a genuine man, which itself is a great matter. No 
affectation, fantasticality or distortion dwelt in him; no sha- 
dow of cant. Nay withal, was he not a right brave and strong 
man, according to his kind? What a load of toil, what a mea- 
sure of felicity, he quietly bore along with him; with what quiet 
strength he both worked on this earth, and enjoyed in it; in- 
vincible to evil fortune and to good! A most composed invin- 
cible man; im difficulty and distress knowing no discourage- 
ment, Samson-like carrying off on his strong Samson-shoulders 
the gates that would imprison him; in danger and menace 
laughing at the whisper of fear. And then, with such a sunny 
current of true humour and humanity, a free joyful sympathy 
with so many things; what of fire he had all lying so beauti- 
fully Zatent, as radical latent heat, as fruitful internal warmth 
of life; a most robust, healthy man! The truth is, our best 
definition of Scott were perhaps even this, that he was, if no 
great man, then something much pleasanter to be, a robust, 
thoroughly healthy and withal very prosperous and victorious 
man. An eminently well-conditioned man, healthy in body, 
healthy in soul; we will call him one of the Aealthiest of men. 

Neither is this a small matter: health is a great matter, 
both to the possessor of it and to others. On the whole, that 
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humorist in the Moral Essay was not so far out, who deter- 
mined on honouring health only ; and so instead of humbling 
himself to the high-born, to the rich and well-dressed, insisted 
on doffing hat to the healthy : coroneted carriages with pale 
faces in them passed by as failures, miserable and lamentable; 
trucks with ruddy-cheeked strength dragging at them,were 
greeted as successful and venerable. For does not health mean 
harmony, the synonym of all that is true, justly-ordered, good; 
is it not, in some sense, the net-total, as shown by experiment, 
of whatever worth is in us? The healthy man is the host 
meritorious product of Nature so far as he goes. A healthy 
body is good; but a soul in right health, —it is the thing be- 
yond all others to be prayed for; the blessedest thing this 
earth receives of Heaven. Without artificial medicament of 
philosophy, or tight-lacing of creeds (always very question- 
able), the healthy soul discerns what is good, and adheres to 
it, and retains it; discerns what is bad, and spontaneously 
casts it off. An instinct from Nature herself, like that which 
guides the wild animals of the forest to their food, shows him 
what he shall do, what he shall abstain from. The false and 
foreign will not adhere to him; cant and all fantastic diseased 
incrustations are impossible ;—as Walker the Oviginai, in such 
eminence of health was e for his part, cou/d not, by much ab- 
stinence from soap-and-water, attain to a dirty face! This thing 
thou canst work with and profit by, this thing is substantial 
and worthy; that other thing thou canst not work with, it is 
trivial and inapt : so speaks unerringly the inward monition of 
the man’s whole nature. No need of logic to prove the most 
argumentative absurdity absurd; as Goethe says of himself, 
‘all this ran down from me like water from a man in wax- 
‘ cloth dress.’ Blessed is the healthy nature; it is the coherent, 
sweetly codperative, not incoherent, self-distracting, self-de- 
structive one! In the harmonious adjustment and play of all 
the faculties, the just balance of oneself gives a just feeling 
towards all men and all things. Glad light from within radi- 
ates outwards, and enlightens and embellishes. 

Now all this can be predicated of Walter Scott, and of no 
British literary man that we remember in these days, to any 
such extent,—if it be not perhaps of one, the most opposite 
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imaginable to Scott, but his equal in this quality and what. 
holds of it: William Cobbett! Nay there are other similari- 
ties, widely different as they two look ; nor be the comparison 
disparaging to Scott: for Cobbett also, as the pattern John 
Bull of his century, strong as the rhinoceros, and with singu- 
lar hywnanities and genialities shining through his thick skin, 
iS a most brave phenomenon. So bounteous was Nature to us; 
in the sickliest of recorded ages, when British Literature lay 
all puking and sprawling in Werterism, Byronism, and other 
Serfttimentalism tearful or spasmodic (fruit of internal wind), 
Nature was kind enough to send us two healthy Men, of whom 
she might still say, not without pride, ‘‘ These also were made 
in England ; such limbs do I still make there!’ It is one of 
the cheerfulest sights, let the question of its greatness be set- 
tled as you will. A healthy nature may or may not be great; 
but there is no great nature that is not healthy. 

Or, on the whole, might we not say, Scott, in the new 
vesture of the nineteenth century, was intrinsically very much 
the old fighting Borderer of prior centuries ; the kind of man 
Nature did of old make in that birthland of his? In the sad- 
dle, with the foray-spear, he would have acquitted himself as 
he did at the desk with his pen. One fancies how, in stout 
Beardie of Harden's time, he could have played Beardie’s part; 
and deen the stalwart buff-belted zevrv@ _ji/éus he in this late time 
could only delight to draw. The same stout self-help was in 
him ; the same oak and triple brass round his heart. He 
too could have fought at Redswire, cracking crowns with the 
fiercest, if that had been the task; could have harried cattle 
in Tynedale, repaying injury with compound interest ; a right 
sufficient captain of men. A man without qualms or fantasti- 
calities ; a hard-headed, sound-hearted man, of joyous robust 
temper, looking to the. main chance, and fighting direct thither- 
ward ; valde stalwartus homo /—How much in that case had 
slumbered in him, and passed away without sign! But in- 
deed who knows how much slumbers in many men? Perhaps 
our greatest poets are the mzze Miltons ; the vocals are those 
whom by happy accident we lay hold of, one here, one there, 
as it chances, and make vocal. It is even a question, whether, 


had not want, discomfort and distress-warrants been busy at 
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Stratford-on-Avon, Shakspeare himself had not lived killing 
calves or combing wool! Had the Edial Boarding-school 
turned out well, we had never heard of Samuel Johnson ; Sa- 
muel Johnson had been a fat schoolmaster and dogmatic ge- 
rundgrinder, and never known that he was more. Nature is 
rich ; those two eggs thou art eating carelessly to brenkfast, 
could they not have been hatched into a pair of fowls, and have 
covered the whole world with poultry ? 

But it was not harrying of cattle in Tynedale, or cracking 
of crowns at Redswire, that this stout Border-chief was" ap- 
pointed to perform, Far other work. To be the song-singer 
and pleasant tale-teller to Britain and Europe, in the begin- 
ning of the artificial nineteenth century ; here, and not there, 
lay his business. Beardie of Harden would have found it very 
amazing. How he shapes himsclf to this new element ; how 
he helps himself along in it, makes it too do for him, lives 
sound and victorious in it, and leads over the marches such a 
spoil as all the cattle-droves the Hardens ever took were poor 
in comparison to; this is the history of the. life and achieve- 
ments of ovr Sir Walter Scott, Baronet ;—whereat we are now 
to glance for a little! It is a thing remarkable; a thing sub- 
stantial; of joyful, victorious sort; not unworthy to be glanced 
at. Withal, however, a glance here and there will suffice. Our 
limits are narrow; the thing, were it never so victorious, is not 
of the sublime sort, nor extremely edifying; there is nothing 
in it to censure vehemently, nor love vehemently; there is more 
to wonder at than admire; and the whole secret is not an 
abstruse one, 


Till towards the age of thirty, Scott’s life has nothing in 
it decisively pointing towards Literature, or indeed towards 
distinction of any kind ; he is wedded, settled, and has gone 
through all his preliminary steps, without symptom of renown 
as yet. It is the life of every other Edinburgh youth of his 
station and time. Fortunate we must name it, in many ways. 
Parents in easy or wealthy circumstances, yet unencumbered 
with the cares and perversions of aristocracy ; nothing emi- 
ment in place, in faculty or culture, yet nothing deficient ; all 
around is methodic regulation, prudence, prosperity, kind- 
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heartedness ; an element of warmth and light, of affection, in- 
dustry and burgherly comfort, heightened into elegance; in 
which the young heart can wholesomely grow. A vigorous 
health seems to have been given by Nature; yet, as if Nature 
had said withal, ‘‘ Let it be a health to express itself by mind, 
not W¥ body,” a lameness is added in childhood; the brave 
little boy, instead of romping and bickering, must learn to 
think ; or at lowest, what is a great matter, to sit still. No 
rackets and trundling-hoops for this young Walter; but bal- 
lads, history-books and a world of legendary stuff, which his 
mother and those near him are copiously able to furnish. Dis- 
ease, which is but superficial, and issues in outward lameness, 
does not cloud the young existence; rather forwards it towards 
the expansion it is fitted for. . The miserable disease had been 
one of the internal nobler parts, marring the general organi- 
sation; under which no Walter Scott could have been for- 
warded, or with all his other endowments could have bcen 
producible or possible. ‘* Nature gives healthy children much; 
‘how much! Wise education is a wise unfolding of this; often 
‘it unfolds itself better of its own accord.’ 

Add one other circumstance: the place where; namely, 
Presbyterian Scotland. The influences of this are felt inces- 
santly, they stream-in at every pore. ‘There is a country 
‘accent,’ says La Rochefoucault, ‘not in speech only, but in 
‘thought, conduct, character and manner of existing, which 
‘never forsakes a man.’ Scott, we believe, was all his days 
an Episcopalian Dissenter in Scotland; but that makes little 
to the matter. Nobody who knows Scotland and Scott can 
doubt but Presbyterianism too had a vast share in the forming 
of him. <A country where the entire people is, or even once 
has been, laid hold of, filled to the heart with an infinite reli- 
gious idea, has ‘made a step from which it cannot retrograde.’ 
Thought, conscience, the sense that man is denizen of a Uni- 
verse, creature of “an Eternity, has penetrated to the remotest 
cottage, to the simplest heart. Beautiful and awful, the feeling 
of a Heavenly Behest, of Duty god-commanded, over-canopies 
all life. There is an inspiration in such a people: one may 
say in a more special sense, ‘the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’ Honour to all the brave and true; 
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everlasting honour to brave old Knox, one of the truest of the 
true ! That, in the moment while he and his cause, amid civil 
broils, in convulsion and confusion, were still but struggling 
for life, he sent the schoolmaster forth to all corners, and said, 
‘¢‘ Let the people be taught :” this is but one, and indeed an 
inevitable and comparatively inconsiderable item in hisxgreat 
message to men. His message, in its true compass, was, ‘Let 
men know that they are men; created by God, responsible to 
God; who work in any meanest moment of time what will last 
through eternity.” It is verily a great message. Not ploughing 
and hammering machines, not patent-digesters (never So or- 
namental) to digest the produce of these: no, in no wise; 
born slaves neither of their fellow-men, nor of their own ap- 
petites; but men! This great message Knox did deliver, with 
a man’s voice and strength; and found a people to believe 
him. 

Of such an achievement, we say, were it to be made once 
only, the results are immense. Thought, in such a country, 
may change its form, but cannot go out; the country has at- 
tained majority, thought, and a certain spiritual manhood, 
ready for all work that man can do, endures there. It may 
take many forms: the form of hard-fisted money-getting in- 
dustry, as in the vulgar Scotchman, in the vulgar New Eng- 
lander; but as compact developed force and alertness of faculty, 
it is still there; it may utter itself one day as the colossal 
Scepticism of a Hume (beneficent this too though painful, 
wrestling Titan-like through doubt and inquiry towards new 
belief); and again, some better day, it may utter itself as the 
inspired Melody of a Burns: in a word, it is there, and con- 
tinues to manifest itself, in the Voice and the Work of a Na- 
tion of hardy endeavouring considering men, with whatever 
that may bear in it, or unfold from it. The Scotch national 
character originates in many circumstances ; first of all, in the 
Saxon stuff there was to work on; but next, and beyond all 
else except that, in the Presbyterian Gospel of John Knox. It 
seems a good national character; and on some sides not so 
good. Let Scott thank John Knox, for he owed him much, 
little as he dreamed of debt in that quarter! No Scotchman 
of his time was more entirely Scotch than Walter Scott: the 
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good and the not so good, which all Scotchmen inherit, ran 
through every fibre of him. 

Scott’s childhood, school-days, college-days, are pleasant . 
to read of, though they differ not from those of others in his 
place and time. The memory of him may probably enough 
last tid*this record of them become far more curious than it 
now is. ‘So lived an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet’s son 
in the end of the eighteenth century,” may some future Scotch 
novelist say to himself in the end of the twenty-first! The 
following little fragment of infancy is all we can extract. It 
is from an Autobiography which he had begun, which one can- 
not but regret he did not finish. Scott’s best qualities never 
shone out more freely than when he went upon anecdote and 
reminiscence. Such a master of narrative and of himself could 
have done personal narrative well. Here, if anywhere, his 
knowledge was complete, and all his humour and good-humour 
had free scope : 


‘An odd incident is worth recording. It seems, my mother had 
sent a maid to take charge of me, at this farm of Sandy-Knowe, that 
I might be no inconvenience to the family. But the damsel sent on 
that important mission had left her heart behind her, in the keeping of 
some wild fellow, it is likely, who had done and said more to her than 
he was like to make good. She became extremely desirous to return 
to Edinburgh ; and, as my mother made a point of her remaining where 
she was, she contracted a sort of hatred at poor me, as the cause of her 
being detained at Sandy-Knowe. This rose, I suppose, to a sort of 
delirious affection; for she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the house- 
keeper, that she had carried me up to the craigs under a strong temp- 
tation of the Devil to cut my throat with her scissors, and bury me in 
the moss. Alison instantly took possession of my person, and took 
care that her confidant should not be subject to any farther temptation, 
at least so far as I was concerned. She was dismissed of course, and 
I have heard afterwards became a lunatic. . 

‘It is here, at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my paternal grand- 
father, already mentioned, that I have the first consciousness of exist- 
ence; and I recollect distinctly that my situation and appearance were 
a little whimsical. Among the odd remedies recurred to, to aid my 
lameness, some one had recommended that so often as a sheep was 
killed for the use of the family, I should be stripped, and swathed-up 
in the skin warm as it was flayed from the carcass of the animal. In 
this Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lying upon the floor of the 
little parlous in the farmhouse, while my grandfather, a venerable old 
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man with white hair, used every excitement to make me try to crawl. 
I also distinctly remember the late Sir George M‘Dougal of Mackers- 

town, father of the present Sir Henry Hay M‘Donugal, joining in the 
" attempt. He was, God knows how, a relation of ours; and I still re- 
collect him, in his old-fashioned military habit (he had been Colonel 
of the Greys), with a small cocked-hat deeply laced, an ag Hime 
scarlet waistcoat, and a light-coloured coat, with milk- white locks tied 
in a military fashion, kneeling on the ground before me, and dragging 
his watch along the ‘carpet to induce me to follow it. The benevolent 
old soldier, and the infant wrapped in his sheepskin, would have af- 
forded an odd group to uninterested spectators. This must ha¥e hap- 
pened about my third year (1774), for Sir George M‘Dougal and my 
grandfather both died shortly after that period.’ 


We will glance next intothe ‘ Liddesdate Ratds.’ Scott has 
grown-up to be a brisk-hearted jovial young man and Advocate: 
in vacation-time he makes excursions to the Highlands, to the 
Border Cheviots and Northumberland ; rides free and far, on 
his stout galloway, through bog and brake, over the dim moory 
Debatable Land,—over Flodden and other fields and places, 
where, though he yet knew it not, his work lay. No land, 
however dim and moory, but either has had or will have its 
poet, and so become not unknown in song. Liddesdale, which 
was once as prosaic as most dalcs, having now attained illus- 
tration, let us glance thitherward: Liddesdale too is on this 
ancient Earth of ours, under this eternal Sky; and gives and 
takes, in the most incalculable manner, with the Universe at 
large ! Scott’s experiences there are rather of the rustic Arca- 
dian sort; the element of whisky not wanting. We should 
premise that here and there a feature has, perhaps, been 
aggravated for effect’s sake : 

‘ During seven successive years,’ writes Mr. Lockhart (for the Auto- 
biography has long since left us), ‘Scott made a razd, as he called it, 
into Liddesdale with Mr. Shortreed, sheriff-substitute of Roxburgh, for 
his guide; exploring every rivulet to its source, and every ruined pee! 
from foundation to battlement. At this time no wheeled carriage had 
ever been seen in the district ;—the first, indeed, was a gig, driven by 
Scott himself for a part of his way, when on the last of these seven ex- 
cursions, There was no inn nor publichouse of any kind in the whole 
valley; the travellers passed from the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s 
manse, and again from the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough 
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and jolly welcome of the homestead; gathering, wherever they went, 
songs and tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity,— 
even such a “‘rowth of auld knicknackets” as Burns ascribes to Cap- 
tain Grose. To these rambles Scott owed much of the materials of his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; and not less of that intimate acquaint- 
* ance with the living manners of these unsophisticated regions, which 
constitu®% the chief charm of one of the most charming of his prose 
works. But how soon he had any definite object before him in his re- 
searches seems véry doubtful. ‘‘ Tie was makin’ himsell a’ the time,” 
said Mr. Shortreed; ‘‘but he didna ken maybe what he was about till 
years had passed: at first he thought o’ little, I daresay, but the queer- 
ness and the fun.” 

“ “Tn those days,” says the Memorandum before me, ‘‘ advocates 
were not so plenty—at least about Liddesdale ;” and the worthy Sheriff- 
substitute goes on to describe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with 
alarm, produced at the first farmhouse they visited (Willie Elliot’s at 
Millbumholm), when the honest man was informed of the quality of one 
of his guests. When they dismounted, accordingly, he received Mr. 
Scott with great ceremony, and insisted upon himself leading his horse 
to the stable. Shortreed accompanied Willie, however; and the latter, 
after taking a deliberate peep at Scott, ‘ out-by the edge of the door- 
cheek,” whispered, ‘‘ Weel, Robin, I say, de’il hae me if I’s be a bit 
feared for him now; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I think.” ILalf- 
a-dozen dogs of all degrees had already gathered round ‘‘ the advocate,” 
and his way of returning their compliments had set Willie Elliot at 
once at his ease. 

‘ According to Mr. Shortreed, this good man of Millburnholm was 
the great original of Dandic Dinmont.’ * * * ‘They dined at 
Millburnholm ; and, after having lingered over Willie Elliot’s punch- 
bowl, until, in Mr. Shortreed’s phrase, they were ‘‘half-glowrin’,” 
mounted their steeds again, and proceeded to Dr. Elliot’s at Cleugh- 
head, where (‘‘ for,” says my Memorandum, ‘folk werena very nice 
in those days’’) the two travellers slept in one and the same bed,—as, 
indeed, seems to have been the case with them throughout most of their 
excursions in this primitive district. Dr. Elliot (a clergyman) had 
already a large Ms. collection of the ballads Scott was in quest of.’ 

* © Next morning they seem to have ridden a long way for the 
express purpose of visiting one ‘‘auld Thomas o’ Tuzzilehope,” another 
Elliot, I suppose, who was celebrated for his skill on the Border pipe, 
and in particular for being in possession of the real 4728 of Dick o’ the 
Coe. Before starting, that is, at six o’clock, the ballad-hunters had, 

‘‘just to lay the stomach, a devilled duck or twae and some Loadon 
porter.” Auld Thomas found them, nevertheless, well disposed for 
‘*breakfast” on their arrival at Tuzzilehope; and this being over, he 
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delighted them with one of the most hideous and unearthly of all speci- 
mens of ‘‘ riding music,” and, moreover, with considerable libations of 
whisky-punch, manufactured in a certain wooden vessel, resembling a 
very small milkpail, which he called ‘‘ Wisdom,” because it ‘‘ made” 
only a few spoonfuls of spirits,—though he had the art of replenishing 
it so adroitly, that it had been celebrated for fifty years as more fatal 
to sobriety than any buwl in the parish. Having done due honour 
to ‘‘ Wisdom,” they again mounted, and proceeded over moss and 
moor to some other equally hospitable master of the pipe. ‘‘ Ah me,” 
says Shortreed, ‘‘sic an endless fund o’ humour and drollery as he 
then had wi’ him! Never ten yards but we were either laughingoor roar- 
ing and singing. Wherever we stopped, how brawlie he suited him- 
sell to everybody! He aye did as the lave did; never made himsell 
the great man, or took ony airs in the company. I’ve seen him in a’ 
moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk 
-——(this, however, even in our wildest rambles, was rare)—but, drunk 
or sober, he was aye the gentleman. He lookit excessively heavy and 
stupid when he was fou, but he was never out o’ gude humour.”’’ 


These are questionable doings, questionably narrated; but 
what shall we say of the following, wherein the element of 
whisky plays an extremely prominent part? We will say that 
it zs questionable, and not exemplary, whisky mounting clearly 
beyond its level; that indeed charity hopes and conjectures 
here may be some aggravating of features for effect’s sake ! 


‘On reaching, one evening, some Charleshope or other (I forget the 
name) among those wildernesses, they found a kindly reception, as usual; 
but, to their agreeable surprise after some days of hard living, a mea- 
sured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. Soon after supper, 
at which a bottle of elderberry-wine alone had been produced, a young 
student of divinity, who happened to be in the house, was called upon 
to take the ‘‘ big ha’ Bible,” in the good old fashion of ‘‘ Burns’s Satur- 
day Night ;”’ and some progress had been already made in the service, 
when the good-man of the farm, whose ‘‘ tendency,” as Mr. Mitchell 
says, ‘‘ was soporific,” scandalised his wife and the dominie by starting 
suddenly from his knees, and, rubbing his eyes, with a stentorian ex- 
clamation of ‘‘By , here’s the keg at last!” and in tumbled, as 
he spoke the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, whom, on hearing a 
day before of the advocate’s approaching visit, he had despatched to a 
certain smuggler’s haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest of a 
supply of v# brandy from the Solway Frith. The pious ‘‘ exercise” 
of the household was hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand apolo- 
gies for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly Elliot, or Arm- 
strong, had the welcome /¢g: mounted on the table without a moment’s 
delay; and gentle and simple, not forgetting the domiaie, continued 
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carousing about it until daylight streamed-in upon the party. Sir 
Walter Scott seldom failed, when I saw him in company with his Lid- 
desdale companion, to mimic with infinite humour the sudden outburst 
of his old host on hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, which he knew to 
, indicate the arrival of the keg—the consternation of the dame—and 
the rueful despair with which the young clergyman closed the book.’¢ 
® 


From which Liddesdale vazds, which we here, like the 
young clergyman, close not without a certain rueful despair, 
let the reader draw what nourishment he can. They evince 
satisfattorily, though in a rude manner, that in those days 
young advocates, and Scott like the rest of them, were alzve 
and alert,—whisky somctimes preponderating. But let us now 
fancy that the jovial young Advocate has pleaded his first cause; 
has served in yeomanry drills; been wedded, been promoted 
Sheriff, without romance in either case; dabbling a little the 
while, under guidance of Monk Lewis, in translations from the 
German, in translation of Goethe’s Gotz with the Iron Hand; 
~—and we have arrived at the threshold of the AZzmstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, and the opening of a new century. 

Hitherto, therefore, there has ‘been made out, by Nature 
and Circumstance working together, nothing unusually remark- 
able, yet still something very valuable; a stout effectual man 
of thirty, full of broad sagacity and good humaur, with facul- 
ties in him fit for any burden of business, hospitalitPand duty, 
legal or civic :—with what other faculties in him no one could 
yet say. As indeed, who, after lifelong inspection, can say 
what is in any man? The uttered part of a man’s life, let us 
always repeat, bears to the unuttered unconscious part a small 
unknown proportion; he himself never knows it, much less do 
others. Give him room, give him zmfulse; he reaches down 
to the Infinite with that so straitly-imprisoned soul of his; and 
can do miracles if need be! It is one of the comfortablest 
truths that great men abound, though in the unknown state. 
Nay, as above hinted, our greatest, being also by nature our 
gutetest, are perhaps those that remain unknown! Philosopher 
Fichte took comfort in this belief, when from all pulpits and 
editorial desks, and publications periodical and stationary, he 
could hear nothing but the infinite chattering and twittering of 
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commonplace become ambitious; and in the infinite stir of 
motion nowhither, and of din which should have been silence, 
all seemed churned into one tempestuous yesty froth, and the 
stern Fichte almost desired ‘taxes on knowledge’ to allay it a 
little :—-he comforted himself, we say, by the unshaken belief 
that Thought did still exist in Germany; that thinkifg men, 
each in his own corner, were verily doing their work, though 
in a silent latent manner.® 

Walter Scott, as a latent Walter, had never amused alt men 
for a score of years in the course of centuries and eternities, 
or gained and lost several hundred thousand pounds sterling 
by Literature ; but he might have been a happy and by no 
means a useless,—nay, who knows at bottom whether not a 
still usefuler Walter ! However, that was not his fortune. The 
Genius of rather a singular age,—an age at once destitute of 
faith and terrified at scepticism, with little knowledge of its 
whereabout, with many sorrows to bear or front, and on the 
whole with a life to lead in these new circumstances,—had said 
to himself: What man shall be the temporary comforter, or 
were it but the spiritual comfit-maker, of this my poor singular 
age, to solace its dead tedium and manifold sorrows a little ? 
So had the Genius said, looking over all the world, What man? 
and found him walking the dusty Outer Parliament-house of 
Edinburgh, with his advocate-gown on his back; and exclaimed, 
That is he! 

The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border proved to be a well 
from which flowed one of the broadest rivers, Metrical Ro- 
mances (which in due time pass into Prose Romances) ; the 
old life of men resuscitated for us: it is a mighty word! Not 
as dead tradition, but as a palpable presence, the past stood 
before us. There they were, the rugged old fighting men; in 
their doughty simplicity and strength, with their heartiness, 
their healthiness, their stout self-help, in their iron basnets, lea- 
ther jerkins, jack-boots, in their quaintness of manner and cos- 
tume; there as they looked and lived: it was like a new-dis- 
covered continent in Literature; for the new century, a bright 
El Dorado,—or else some fat beatific land of Cockaigne, and 
Paradise of Donothings. To the opening nineteenth century, 

5 Fichte, User das Wesen des Gelehrten. ¢ 
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in its languor and paralysis, nothing could have been welcomer. 
Most unexpected, most refreshing and exhilarating ; behold 
our new El Dorado; our fat beatific Lubberland, where one 
can enjoy and do nothing! It was the time for such a new 
Litcrature ; and this Walter Scott was the man for it. The 
Lays, the Marmions, the Ladys and Lords of Lake and Isles, 
followed®in quick succession, with ever-widening profit and 
praise. How many thousands of guineas were paid-down for 
cach new Lay; how many thousands of copies (fifty and more 
sometimes) were printed off, then and subsequently ; what 
complimenting, reviewing, renown and apotheosis there was: 
all is recorded in these Seven Volumes, which will be valuable 
in literary statistics. Itis a history, brilliant, remarkable; the 
outlines of which are known to all. The rcader shall recall it, 
or conceive it. No blaze in his fancy is likely to mount higher 
than the reality did. 

At this middle period of his life, therefore, Scott, enriched 
with copyrights, with new official incomes and promotions, rich 
in money, rich in repute, presents himself as a man in the full 
career of success. ‘Health, wealth, and wit to guide them’ 
(as his vernacular Proverb says), all these three are his. The 
field is open for him, and victory there; his own faculty, his 
own self, unshackled, victoriously unfolds itself,—the highest 
blessedness that can befall a man. Wide circle of friends, per- 
sonal loving admirers ; warmth of domestic joys, vouchsafed 
to all that can true-heartedly nestle down among them; light 
of radiance and renown given only to a few: who would not 
call Scott happy? But the happiest circumstance of all is, as 
we said above, that Scott had in himself a right healthy soul, 
rendering him little dependent on outward circumstances. 
Things showed themselves to him not in distortion or borrowed 
light or gloom, but as they were. Endeavour lay in him and 
endurance, in due measure ; and clear vision of what was to be 
endeavoured after. Were one to preach a Sermon on Health, 
as really were worth doing, Scott ought to be the text. Theo- 
ries are demonstrably true in the way of logic; and then m 
the way of practice they prove true or else not true: but here 
is the grand experiment, Do they turn-out well? What boots 
it that a man’s creed is the wisest, that his system of principles 
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is the superfinest, if, when set to work, the life of him does no- 
thing but jar, and fret itself into oles? They are untrue in 
that, were it in nothing else, these principles of his; openly con- 
victed of untruth ;—fit only, shall we say, to be rejected as 
counterfeits, and flung to the dogs? We say not that; but we 
do say, that ill-health, of body or of mind, is defeat, ds battle 
(in a good or in a bad cause) with bad success; thaf health 
alone is victory. Let all men, if they can manage it, contrive 
to be healthy ! He who in what cause soever sinks into pain 
and disease, let him take thought of it ; let him know well that 
it is not good Ae has arrived at yet, but surely evil,—may, or 
may not be, on the way towards good. 

Scott’s healthiness showed itself decisively in all things, and 
nowhere more decisively than in this: the way in which he 
took his fame; the estimate he from the first formed of fame. 
Money will buy money’s worth; but the thing men call fame, 
what is it? A gaudy emblazonry, not good for much,—except, 
indeed, as it too may turn to money. To Scott it was a pro- 
fitable pleasing superfluity, no necessary of life. Not necessary, 
now or ever! Seemingly without much effort, but taught by 
Nature, and the instinct which instructs the sound heart what 
is good for it and what is not, he felt that he could always do 
without this same emblazonry of reputation; that he ought to 
put no trust in it; but be ready at any time to see it pass 
away from him, and to hold on his way as before. It is in- 
calculable, as we conjecture, what evil he escaped in this man- 
ner; what perversions, irritations, mean agonies without a 
name, he lived wholly apart from, knew nothing of. Happily 
before fame arrived, he had reached the mature age at which 
all this was easier to him. What a strange Nemesis lurks in 
the felicities of men! In thy mouth it shall be sweet as honey, 
in thy belly it shall be bitter as gall! Some weakly-organised 
individual, we will say at the age of five-and-twenty, whose 
main or whole talent rests on some prurient susceptivity, and 
nothing under it but shallowness and vacuum, is clutched hold 
of by the general imagination, is whirled aloft to the giddy 
height ; and taught to believe the divine-seeming message that 
he is a great man: such individual seems the luckiest of men: 
and, alas, is he not the unluckiest? Swallow not the Circe- 
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draught, O weakly-organised individual; it is fell poison; it 
will dry up the fountains of thy whole existence, and all will 
grow withered and parched ; thou shalt be wretched under the 
sun ! 

Is there, for example, a sadder book than that Zzfe of By- 
ron by Moore? To omit mere prurient susceptivities that rest 
on vacuum, look at poor Byron, who really had much substance 
in him. Sitting there in his self-exile, with a proud heart striv- 
ing to persuade itself that it despises the entire created Uni- 
verse * and far off, in foggy Babylon, let any pitifulest whipster 
draw penon him, your proud Byron writhes in torture,—as if 
the pitiful whipster were a magician, or his pen a galvanic wire 
struck into the Byron’s spinal marrow! Lamentable, despica- 
ble,—one had rather be a kitten and cry mew! O son of 
Adam, great or little, according as thou art lovable, those thou 
livest with will love thee. Those thou livest of with, is it of 
moment that they have the alphabetic letters of thy name en- 
graved on their memory, with some signpost likeness of thee 
(as like as I to Hercules) appended to them? It is not of 
moment; in sober truth, not of any moment at all! And yet, 
behold, there is no soul now whom thou canst love freely,— 
from ozé soul only art thou always sure of reverence enough ; 
in presence of no soul is it rightly well with thee! How is thy 
world become desert ; and thou, for the sake ofa little babble- 
ment of tongues, art poor, bankrupt, insolvent not in purse, but 
in heart and mind! ‘The Golden Calf of self-love,’ says Jean 
Paul, ‘has grown into a burning Phalaris’ Bull, to consume its 
owner and worshipper.’ Ambition, the desire of shining and 
outshining, was the beginning of Sin in this world. The man 
of letters who founds upon his fame, does he not thereby alone 
declare himself a follower of Lucifer (named Saaz, the Enemy), 
and member of the Satanic school P—— 


It was in this poetic period that Scott formed his connexion 
with the Ballantynes; and embarked, though under cover, 
largely in trade. To those who regard him in the heroic light, 
and will have Vates to signify Prophet as well as Poet, this 
portion of his biography seems somewhat incongruous. Viewed 
as it stood ia the reality, as he was and as it was, the enter- 
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prise, since it proved so unfortunate, may be called lamentable, 
but cannot be called unnatural. The practical Scott, looking 
towards practical issues in all things, could not but find hard 
cash one of the most practical. If by any means cash could 
be honestly produced, were it by writing poems, were it by 
printing them, why not? Great things might be dome ulti- 
mately ; great difficulties were at once got rid of,—manifold 
higglings of booksellers, and contradictions of sinners hereby 
fell away. A printing and booksclling speculation was not so 
alien for a maker of books. Voltaire, who indeed got nocopy- 
rights, made much money by the war-commissariat, in his 
time ; we believe, by the victualling branch of it. St. George 
himself, they say, was a dealcr in bacon in Cappadocia. A 
thrifty man will help himself towards his object by such steps 
as lead to it. Station in society, solid power over the good 
things of this world, was Scott’s avowed object ; towards which 
the precept of precepts is that of Iago, Put money in thy purse. 

Here, indecd, it is to be remarked, that perhaps no literary 
man of any generation has less value than Scott for the imma- 
terial part of his mission in any sense: not only for the fantasy 
called fame, with the fantastic miseries attendant thereon; but 
also for the spiritual purport of his work, whether it tended 
hitherward or thitherward, or had any tendency whatever; and 
indeed for all purports and results of his working, except such, 
we may say, as offered themselves to the eye, and could, in 
one sense or the other, be handled, looked at and buttoned into 
the breeches-pocket. Somewhat too little of a fantast, this Vates 
of ours! But so it was: in this nineteenth century, our highest 
literary man, who immeasurably beyond all others commanded 
the world’s ear, had, as it were, no message whatever to deliver 
to the world; wished not the world to clevate itself, to amend 
itself, to do this or to do that, except simply pay him for the 
books he kept writing. Very remarkable; fittest, perhaps, for 
an age fallen languid, destitute of faith and terrified at sceptic- 
ism? Or, perhaps, for quite another sort of age, an age all in 
peaceable triumphant motion? Be this as it may, surely since 
Shakspeare’s time there has been no great speaker so uncon- 
scious of an aim in speaking as Walter Scott. Equally uncon- 
scious these two utterances; equally the sincere complete pro- 
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ducts of the minds they came from: and now if they were equally 
deep? Or, if the one was hving fire, and the other was futile 
phosphorescence and mere resinous firework? It will depend 
on the relative worth ofthe minds; for both were equally spon- 
taneous, both equally expressed themselves uncncumbered by 
an ulterior aim. Beyond drawing audiences to the Globe The- 
atre, Shakspeare contemplated no result in those plays of his. 
Yet they have had results! Utter with free heart what thy own 
demon gives thee: if fire from heaven, it shall be well; if re- 
sinous firework, it shall be—as well as it could be, or better 
than otherwise! 

The candid judge will, in general, require that a speaker, 
in so extremely serious a Universe as this of ours, have some- 
thing to speak about. In the heart of the speaker there ought 
to be some kind of gospel-tidings, burning till it be uttered; 
otherwise it were better for him that he altogether held his 
peace. A gospel somewhat more decisive than this of Scott's, 
—except to an age altogether languid, without cither scepticism 
or faith! These things the candid judge will demand of literary 
men; yet withal will recognise the great worth there is in Scott’s 
honesty if in nothing more, in his being the thing he was with 
such entire good faith. Here is a something, not a nothing. 
If no skyborn messenger, heaven looking through his eyes; 
then ncither is it a chimera with his systems, crotchets, cants, 
fanaticisms, and ‘last infirmity of noble minds,’—full of misery, 
unrest and ill-will; but a substantial, peaceable, terrestrial 
man. Far as the Earth is under the Heaven does Scott stand 
below the former sort of character; but high as the cheerful 
flowery Earth is above waste Tartarus does he stand above the 
latter. Let him live in his own fashion, and do honour to him 
in that. 

It were late in the day to write criticisms on those Metrical 
Romances: at the same time, we may remark, the great popu- 
larity they had seems natural enough. In the first place, there 
was the indisputable impress of worth, of genuine human force, 
in them. This, which lies in some degree, or is thought to lie, 
at the bottom of all popularity, did to an unusual degree dis- 
close itself in these rhymed romances of Scott’s. Pictures were 
actually painted and presented; human emotions conceived and 
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sympathised with. Considering what wretched Della-Cruscan 
and other vamping-up of old worn-out tatters was the staple 
article then, it may be granted that Scott's excellence was supe- 
rior and supreme. When a Hayley was the main singer, a Scott 
might well be hailed with warm welcome. Consider whether 
the Loves of the Plants, and even the Loves of the Tmangles, 
could be worth the loves and hates of men and women! Scott 
was as preferable to what he displaced, as the substance is to 
wearisomely repeated shadow of a substance. 

But, in the second place, we may say that the £7zd of‘worth 
which Scott manifested was fitted especially for the then tem- 
per of men. We have called it an age fallen into spiritual lan- 
guor, destitute of belief, yet terrified at Scepticism; reduced to 
live a stinted half-life, under strange new circumstances. Now 
vigorous whole-life, this was what of all things these delineations 
offered. The reader was carried back to rough strong times, 
wherein those maladies of ours had not yet arisen. Brawny 
fighters, all cased in buff and iron, their hearts too sheathed in 
oak and triple brass, caprioled their huge war-horses, shook 
their death-doing spears; and went forth in the most determined 
manner, nothing doubting. The reader sighed, yet not with- 
out a reflex solacement: ‘‘O, that I too had lived in those 
times, had never known these logic-cobwcebs, this doubt, this 
sickliness; and been and felt myself alive among men alive!” 
Add lastly, that in this new-found poetic world there was no 
call for effort on the reader’s part; what excellence they had, 
exhibited itself at a glance. It was for the reader, not the El 
Dorado only, but a beatific land of Cockaigne and Paradise of 
Donothings! The reader, what the vast majority of readers so 
long to do, was allowed to lie down’ at his ease, and be minis- 
tered to. What the Turkish bathkeeper is said to aim at with 
his frictions, and shampooings, and fomentings, more or less 
effectually, that the patient in total idleness may have the de- 
lights of activity,—-was here to a considerable extent realised. 
The languid imagination fell back into its rest; an artist was 
there who could supply it with high-painted scenes, with se- 
quences of stirring action, and whisper to it, Be at ease, and let 
thy tepid element be comfortable to thee. ‘The rude man,’ 
Says a critic, ‘requires only to see something going on. The 
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¢man of more refinement must be made to feel. The man of 
‘ complete refinement must be made to reflect.’ 

We named the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border the foun- 
tain from which flowed this great river of Metrical Romances; 
but according to some they can be traced to a still higher, ob- 
scurer’spring; to Goethe's Gotz von Berlichingen wrth the [ron 
Hand, of which, as we have scen, Scott in his earlier days 
executed a translation. Dated a good many years ago, the fol- 
lowing words in acriticism on Goethe are found written; which 
probably are still new to most readers of this Review: 


‘The works just mentioned, Gotz and Werter, though noble speci- 
mens of youthful talent, are still not so much distinguished by their in- 
trinsic merits as by their splendid fortune. It would be difficult to 
name two books which have exercised a deeper influence on the sub- 
sequent literature of Ikurope than these two performances of a young 
author; his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter 
appeared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, and to 
utter for them the word which they had long been waiting to hear. As 
usually happens too, this same word, once uttered, was soon abundantly 
repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chanted through all notes of the 
gamut, till the sound of it had grown a weariness rather than a plea- 
sure. Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide 
and desperation, became the staple of literary ware ; and though the 
epidemic, after a long course of years, subsided in Germany, it reap- 
peared with various modifications in other countries, and everywhere 
abundant traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned. 
The fortune of Berlichingen with the [ron Hand, though less sudden, 
was by no means less exalted. In his own country, Gotz, though he 
now stands solitary and childless, became the parent of an innumerable 
progeny of chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian 
performances ; which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough 
in their day and generation: and with ourselves his influence has been 
perhaps still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s first literary enter- 
prise was a translation of Gots von Berlichingen ; and, if genius could 
be communicated like instruction, we might call this work of Goethe’s 
the prime cause of Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, with all that has 
followed from the same creative hand. truly, a grain of seed that has 
lighted in the right soil! For if not firmer and fairer, it has grown to 
be taller and broader than any other tree; and all the nations of the 
earth are still yearly gathering of its fruit.’ 


How far Gotz von Berlichingen actually affected Scott’s lite- 
rary destination, and whether without it the rhymed romances, 
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and then the prose romances of the Author of Waverley, would 
not have followed as they did, must remain a very obscure ques- 
tion; obscure, and not important. Of the fact, however, there 
is no doubt, that these two tendencies, which may be named 
Gotzism and Werterism, of the former of which Scott was re- 
presentative with us, have made, andare still in some qharters 
making the tour of all Europe. In Germany too there was this 
affectionate half-regretful looking-back into the Past; Germany 
had its buff-belted watch-tower period in literature, and had 
even got done with it before Scott began. Then as to Werter- 
ism, had not we English our Byron and his genus? No form 
of Werterism in any othcr country had half the potency; as 
our Scott carried Chivalry Literature to the ends of the world, 
so did our Byron Werterism. France, busy with its Revolution 
and Napoleon, had little leisure at the moment for G6tzism or 
Werterism; but it has had them both since, in a shape of its 
own: witness the whole ‘ Literature of Desperation’ in our own 
days; the beggarliest form of Wertcrism yet seen, probably its 
expiring final form: witness also, at the other extremity of the 
scale, a noble-gifted Chateaubriand, Gotz and Werter both in 
one.—Curious: how all Europe is but like a set of parishes of 
the same county; participant of the self-same influences, ever 
since the Crusades, and earlier;—and these glorious wars of 
ours are but like parish-brawls, which begin in mutual ignor- 
ance, intoxication and boastful speech; which end in broken 
windows, damage, waste and bloody noses; and which one 
hopes the general good sense is now in the way towards put- 
ting down, in some measure! 

But leaving this to be as it can, what7it concerned us here 
to remark, was that British Werterism, in the shape of those 
Byron Poems, so potent and poignant, produced on the lan- 
guid appetite of men a mighty effect. This too was a ‘class 
‘ of feelings deeply important to modern minds; feelings which 
‘arise from Zassion incdpable of being converted into action, 
‘ which belong to an age as indolent, cultivated and unbeliev- 
‘ing as our own!’ The ‘languid age without either faith or 
‘ scepticism’ turned towards Byronism with an interest alto- 
gether peculiar: here, ifno cure for its miserable paralysis and 
languor, was at least an indignant statement of thé misery; an 
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indignant Ernulphus’ curse read over it,—which all men felt 
to be something. Half-regretful lookings into the Past gave 
place, in many quarters, to Ernulphus’ cursings of the Present. 
Scott was among the first to perceive that the day of Metrical 
Chivalry Romances was declining. He had held the sove- 
reignt¥*for some half-score of years, a comparatively long lease 
of it; and now the time scemed come for dethronement, for 
abdication: an unpleasant business; which however he held 
himself ready, as a brave man will, to transact with composure 
and in silence. After all, Poetry was not his staff of life; Poetry 
had already yielded him much money; Zézs at Jeast it would 
not take back from him. Busy always with editing, with com- 
piling, with multiplex official commercial business, and solid 
interests, he beheld the coming change with unmoved eye. 

Resignation he was prepared to exhibit in this matter ;— 
and now behold there proved to be no necd of resignation. 
Let the Metrical Romance become a Prose one; shake off its 
rhyme-fctters, and try a wider sweep! In the spring of 1814 
appeared Waverley ; an event memorable in the annals of 
British Literature ; in the annals of British Bookselling thrice 
and four times memorable. Byron sang, but Scott narrated ; 
and when the song had sung itself out through all variations 
onwards to the Dou Fuax one, Scott was still found narrating, 
and carrying the whole world along with him. All bygone 
popularity of chivalry-lays was swallowed up in a far greater. 
What ‘series’ followed out of Waverley, and how and with what 
result, is known to all men; was witnessed and watched with 
a kind of rapt astonishment by all. Hardly any literary repu- 
tation ever rose so-high in our Island; no reputation at all 
ever spread so wide. Walter Scott became Sir Walter Scott, 
Baronet, of Abbotsford ; on whom Fortune seemed to pour her 
whole cornucopia of wealth, honour and worldly good; the 
favourite of Princes and of Peasants, and all intermediate men. 
His ‘ Waverley series,’ swift-following one on the other appa- 
rently without end, was the universal reading ; looked for like 
an annual harvest, by all ranks, in all European countries. 

A curious circumstance superadded itself, that the author 
though known was unknown. From the first most people sus- 
pected, and®soon after the first, few intelligent persons much 
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doubted, that the Author of Waverley was Walter Scott. Yet 
a:certain mystery was still kept up; rather piquant to the pub- 
lic; doubtless very pleasant to the author, who saw it all ; who 
probably had not to listen, as other hapless individuals often 
had, to this or the other long-drawn ‘clear proof at last,’ that 
the author was not Walter Scott, but a certain astonishitig Mr. 
So-and-so ;—one of the standing miseries of human life in that 
time. But for the privileged Author it was like a king travel- 
ling incognito. All men know that he is a high king, chival- 
rous Gustaf or Kaiser Joseph ; but he mingles in their meetings 
without cumber of etiquette or lonesome ccremony, as Chevalier 
du Nord, or Count of Lorraine: he has none of the weariness 
of royalty, and yet all the praise, and the satisfaction of hearing 
it with his own ears. In a word, the Waverley Novels circu- 
lated and reigned triumphant ; to the gencral imagination the 
‘Author of Waverley’ was like some living mythological person- 
age, and ranked among the chief wonders of the world. 


How aman lived and demeancd himself in such unwonted 
circumstances, is worth seeing. We would gladly quote from 
Scott’s correspondence of this period; but that does not much 
illustrate the matter. His letters, as above stated, are never 
without interest, yet also seldom or never very interesting. 
They are full of cheerfulness, of wit and ingenuity ; but they do 
not treat of aught intimate; without impeaching their sincerity, 
what is called sincerity, one may say they do not, in any case 
whatever, proceed from the innermost parts ofthe mind. Con- 
ventional forms, due consideration of your own and your cor- 
respondent’s pretensions and vanities, are at no moment left 
out of view. The epistolary stream runs on, lucid, free, glad- 
flowing; but always, as it were, parallel to the real substance 
of the matter, never coincident with it. One feels it hollowish 
under foot. Letters they are of a most humane man of the 
world, even exemplary in that kind; but with the man of the 
world always visible in them ;—as indeed it was little in Scott’s 
way to speak, perhaps even with himself, in any other fashion. 
We select rather some glimpses of him from Mr. Lockhart’s 
record. The first is of dining with Royalty or Prince-Regent- 
ship itself; an almost official matter: 
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‘On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to the Admiralty) 
that Scott was to be in town by the middle of March (1815), the Prince 
said, ‘* Let me know when he comes, and I’ll get-up a snug little din- 
ner that will suit him ;” and, after he had been presented and graciously 
received at the devee, he was invited to dinner accordingly, through his 
excellepé friend Mr Adam (now Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury 
Court in Scotland), who at that time held a confidential office in the 
royal household. The Regent had consulted with Mr. Adam, also, as 
to the composition of the party. ‘‘Let us have,” said he, ‘‘just a few 
friends of his own, and the more Scotch the better ;” and both the Com- 
missioner and Mr. Croker assure me that the party was the most inter- 
esting and agreeable one in their recollection. It comprised, I believe, 
the Duke of York—the Duke of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly) — 
the Marquess of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth)—the Earl of Fife— 
and Scott’s early friend, Lord Melville. ‘‘ The Prince and Scott,” 
says Mr. Croker, ‘‘ were the two most brilliant story-tellers, in their 
several ways, that I have ever happened to meet; they were both aware 
of their for/c, and both exerted themselves that evening with delightful 
cffect. On going home, I really could not decide which of them had 
shone the most. The Regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with 
him; and on all his subsequent visits to London, he was a frequent 
guest at the royal table.” The Lord Chief Commissioner remembers 
that the Prince was particularly delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of 
the old Scotch judges and lawyers, which his Royal Highness some- 
times capped by ludicreus traits of certain ermine sages of his own ac- 
quaintance. Scott told, among others, a story, which he was fond of 
telling, of his old friend the Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield ; and the com- 
mentary of his Royal Highness on hearing it amused Scott, who often 
mentioned it afterwards. The anecdote is this: Braxfield, whenever 
he went on a particular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a gentle- 
man of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, 
and staying at least one night, which, being both of them ardent chess- 
players, they usually concluded with their favourite game. One Spring 
circuit the battle was not decided at daybreak ; so the Justice-Clerk said, 
‘* Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate, and let the game 
lie ower for the present :” and back he came in October, but not to his 
old friend’s hospitable house; for that gentleman had in the interim 
been apprehended on a capital charge (of forgery), and his name stood 
on the Forteous Roll, or list of those who were about to be tried under 
his former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted and tried accord- 
ingly, and the jury returned a verdict of guz/ty. Braxfield forthwith 
put on his cocked hat (which answers to the black cap in England), and 
pronounced the sentence of the law in the usual terms—‘‘ To be hanged 
by the neck antil you be dead; and may the Lord have mercy upon 
your unhappy soul!” Having concluded this awful formula in his most 
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sonorous cadence, Braxfield, dismounting his formidable beaver, gave 
a familiar nod to his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to him in a 
sort of chuckling whisper, ‘‘ And now, Donald my man, I think I’ve 
checkmated you for ance.” The Regent laughed heartily at this speci- 
men of Macqueen’s brutal humour; and ‘‘1’ faith, Walter,” said he, 
“this old big-wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tyran- 
nical self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description ‘of me at 
breakfast— 


‘« The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morzing Post ¢” 


- ‘Towards midnight, the Prince called for ‘‘a bumper, with 4ll the 
honours, to the Author of Waverley ;” and looked significantly, as he 
was charging his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puz- 
zled for a moment, but instantly recovering himself, and filling his glass 
to the brim, said, ‘‘ Your Royal Ilighness looks as if you thought I 
had some claiin to the honours of this toast. I have no such preten- 
sions; but shall take good care that the real Simon Pure hears of the 
high compliment that has now been paid him.” We then drank-off his 
claret; and joined with a stentorian voice in the cheering, which the 
Prince himself timed. But before the company could resume their 
seats, his Royal Highness, ‘‘ Another of the same, if you please, to the 
Author of Marmion,—and now, Walter my man, I have checkmated 
you for ance.”” The second bumper was followed by cheers still more 
prolonged: and Scott then rose, and returned thanks in a short address, 
which struck the Lord Chief Commissioner as ‘‘alike grave and grace- 
ful.” This story has been circulated in a very perverted shape.’ * % 9 
‘ Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, when the party 
was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment if possible still 
more free. That nothing might be wanting, the Prince sang several 
capital songs. ’¢ 

Or take, at a very great interval in many senses, this glimpse 
of another dinner, altogether wzofficially and much better de- 
scribed. It is James Ballantyne the printer and publisher’s 
dinners, in St. John Street, Canongate, Edinburgh, on the birth- 
eve of a Waverley Novel: 

‘The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite epithets, gorge- 
ous ; an aldermanic display of turtle and venison, with the suitable ac- 
companiments of iced punch, potent ale, and generous Madeira. When 
the cloth was drawn, the burly preeses arose, with all he could muster 
of the port of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous voice the 
formula of Macbeth, 


‘Till full ! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table t” 


6 Vol, iii. pp. 340-343. 
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This was followed by ‘‘the King, God bless him!” and second came— 
‘¢Gentlemen, there is another toast which never has been nor shall be 
omitted in this house of mine: I give you the health of Mr. Walter 
Scott, with three times three!” All honour having been done to this 
health, and Scott having briefly thanked the company, with some ex- 
pressions of warm affection to their host, Mrs. Ballantyne retired ;— 
the bottles passed round twice or thrice in the usual way; and then 
James rose once more, every vein on his brow distended; his eyes so- 
lemnly fixed on vacancy, to propose, not as before in his stentorian key, 
but with ‘*’bated breath,” in the sort of whisper by which a stage-con- 
spirator thrills the gallery,—'‘‘ Gendlemen, a bumper to the immortal 
Author of Waverley 1'—The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made 
a fashion of joining, was succeeded by deep silence; and then Ballan- 
tyne proceeded— 


‘‘Tn his Lord-Burleigh look, serene and serious, 
A something of imposing and mysterious’ — 


to lament the obscurity, in which his illustrious but too modest corre- 
spondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits of the world ; 
to thank the company for the manner in which the xominis umbra had 
been received ; and to assure them that the Author of Waverley would, 
when informed of the circumstance, feel highly delighted—‘‘ the proudest 
hour of his life,” &c. &c. The cool, demure fun of Scott’s features 
during all this mummery was perfect; and Erskine’s attempt at a gay 
nonchalance was still more ludicrously meritorious. Aldiborontiphosco- 
phornio, however, bursting as he was, knew too well to allow the new 
Novel to be made the subject of discussion. Its name was announced, 
and success to it crowned another cup; but after that, no more of Je- 
dediah. To cut the thread, he rolled out unbidden some one of 
his many theatrical songs, in a style that would have done no dishon- 
our to almost any orchestra—7Zhe Matd of Lodi, or perhaps The Bay 
of Biscay, Of ——or The swect little cherub that sits up aloft. Other 
toasts followed, interspersed with ditties from other performers; old 
George Thomson, the friend of Burns, was ready, for one, with Zhe 
Moorland Wedding, or Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut ;—and so it went 
on, until Scott and Erskine, with any clerical or very staid personage 
that had chanced to be admitted, saw fit to withdraw. Then the scene 
was changed. The claret and olives made way for broiled bones and 
a mighty bowl of punch; and when a few glasses of the hot beverage 
had restored his powers, James opened ore rotundo on the merits of the 
forthcoming Romance. ‘One chapter—one chapter only!” was the 
cry. After “‘ Way, by’r Lady, nay!” and a few more coy shifts, the 
proof-sheets were at length produced, and James, with many a prefa- 
tory hem, read aloud what he considered as the most striking dialogue 
they contained. 
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‘The first I heard so read was the interview between Jeanie Deans, 
the Duke of Argyle and Queen Caroline, in Richmond Park; and, not- 
withstanding some spice of the pompous tricks to which he was ad- 
dicted, I must say he did the inimitable scene great justice. At all 
events, -the effect it produced was deep and memorable; and no wonder 
that the exulting typographer’s ove bumper more to Fedediah Cleishbotham 
preceded his parting-stave, which was uniformly Zhe Last Words of 
Marmion, executed certainly with no contemptible rivalry of Braham.” 


Over at Abbotsford things wear a still more prosperous as- 
pect. Scott is building there, by the pleasant banks of the 
Tweed; he has bought and is buying land there; fast as the 
new gold comes in for a new Waverley Novel, or even faster, 
it changes itself into moory acres, into stone, and hewn or 
planted wood: 


‘About the middle of February’ (1820), says Mr. Lockhart, ‘it 
having been ere that time arranged that I should marry his eldest daugh- 
ter in the course of the spring,—I accompanied him and part of his 
family on one of those flying visits to Abbotsford, with which he often 
indulged himself on a Saturday during term. Upon such occasions, 
Scott appeared at the usual hour in court, but wearing, instead of the 
official suit of black, his country morning-dress, green jacket and so 
forth, under the clerk’s gown.’—‘ At noon, when the Court broke up, 
Peter Mathieson was sure to be in attendance in the Parliament Close ; 
and, five minutes after, the gown had been tossed off; and Scott, rub- 
bing his hands for glee, was under weigh for Tweedside. As we pro- 
ceeded,’ &c. 

‘Next morning there appeared at breakfast John Ballantyne, who 
had at this time a shooting or hunting-box a few miles off, in the vale 
of the Leader, and with him Mr. Constable, his guest; and it being a 
fine clear day, as soon as Scott had read the church-service and one of 
Jeremy Taylor’s sermons, we all sallied out before noon on a perambu- 
lation of his upland territories; Maida (the hound) and the rest of the 
favourites accompanying our march. At starting we were joined by the 
constant henchman, Tom Purdie,—and I may save myself the trouble 
of any attempt to describe his appearance, for his master has given us 
an inimitably true one in introducing a certain personage of his Red- 
gauntlet :—‘‘ He was, perhaps, sixty years old; yet his brow was not 
much furrowed, and his jet-black hair was only grizzled, not whitened, 
by the advance of age. All his motions spoke strength unabated ; and, 
though rather undersized, he had very broad shoulders, was square- 
made, thin-flanked, and apparently combined in his frame muscular 
strength and activity; the last somewhat impaired, perhaps, by years, 
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but the first remaining in full vigour. A hard and harsh countenance ; 
eyes far sunk under projecting eyebrows, which were grizzled like his 
hair; a wide mouth, furnished from ear to ear with a range of unim- 
paired teeth of uncommon whiteness, and a size and breadth which 
might have become the jaws of an ogre, completed this delightful por- 
trait.” Equip this figure in Scott’s cast-off green jacket, white hat and 
drab t@8users; and imagine that years of kind treatment, comfort and 
the honest consequence of a confidential grieve® had softened away much 
of the hardness and harshness originally impressed on the visage by 
anxious penury, and the sinister habits of a d/ack-fisher ;—and the Tom 
Purdée of 1820 stands before us. 

‘We were all delighted to see how completely Scott had recovered 
his bodily vigour, and none more so thar Constable, who, as he puffed 
and panted after him, up one ravine and down another, often stopped 
to wipe his forehead, and remarked, that ‘‘it was not every author who 
should lead him such a dance.” But Purdie’s face shone with rapture 
as he observed how severely the swag-bellicd bookseller’s activity was 
tasked. Scott exclaimed exultingly, though, perhaps, for the tenth 
time, ‘This will be a glorious spring for our trees, ‘om !”’—‘‘ You 
may say that, Sheriff,” quoth Tom,—and then lingering a moment for 
Constable—‘‘ My certy,” he added, scratching his head, ‘‘and I think 
it will be a grand season for our baths too.” But indeed Tom always 
talked of our duiks, as if they had been as regular products of the soil 
as our aits and our dirks. Waving threaded first the Hexilcleugh and 
then the Rhymer’s Glen, we arrived at Huntly Burn, where the hospi- 
tality of the kind Weird Sisters, as Scott called the Miss Fergusons, 
reanimated our exhausted bibliopoles, and gave them courage to extend 
their walk a little farther down the same famous brook. Here there 
was a small cottage in a very sequestered situation’ (named Chiefs- 
wood), ‘by making some little additions to which Scott thought it 
might be converted into a suitable summer residence for his daughter 
and future son-in-law.’ * * * ‘As we walked homeward, Scott being 
a little fatigued, laid his left hand on Tom’s shoulder, and leaned heavily 
for support, chatting to his ‘‘ Sunday pony,” as he called the affec- 
tionate fellow, just as freely as with the rest of the party; and Tom 
put-in his word shrewdly and manfully, and grinned and grunted when- 
ever the joke chanced to be Within his apprehension. It was easy to 
see that his heart swelled within him from the moment the Sheriff got 
his collar in his gripe.’® 

That Abbotsford became infested to a great degree with 
tourists, wonder-hunters, and all that fatal species of people, 
may be supposed. Solitary Ettrick saw itself populous: all 
paths were beaten with the feet and hoofs of an endless mis- 

8 Overseer; German, graf, 9 Vol, iv. pp. 349-353. 
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cellany of pilgrims. As many as ‘sixteen parties’ have arrived 
at Abbotsford in one day; male and female; peers, Socinian 
preachers, whatsocver was distinguished, whatsoever had love 
of distinction in it! Mr. Lockhart thinks there was no literary 
shrine ever so bepilgrimed, except Ferney in Voltaire’s time, 
who, however, was not half so accessible. A fatal species! 
These are what Schiller calls ‘the flesh-flies ” buzzing swarms 
of bluebottles, who never fail where any taint of human glory 
or other corruptibility is in the wind. So has Nature decreed. 
Scott’s Aealthiness, bodily and mental, his massive solidity of 
character, nowhere showed itself more decisively than in his 
manner of encountering this part of his fate. That his blue- 
bottles were blue, and of the usual tone and quality, may be 
judged. Hcar Captain Basil Hall (in a very compressed state) : 

‘We ariived in good time, and found several other guests at din- 
ner. The public rooms aie lighted with oil-gas, in a style of extra- 
ordinary splendour. The’ &c.—‘IIad Ta hundied pens, each of which 
at the same time should separately wiite down an anecdote, I could not 
hope to record one-half of those which our host, to use Spenser’s ex- 
pression, ‘welled out alway.” ’—‘ Intertained us all the way with an 
endless string of anecdotes ;——‘ came like a stream of poetry from his 
lips ;’—‘ path muddy and scarcely passable, yet I do not remember 
ever to have seen any place so interesting as the skill of this mighty 
magician had rendcied this narrow ravine.’—‘ Impossible to touch on 
any theme, but straightway he has an anecdote to fit it.’—‘ Thus we 
strolled along, borne, as it were, on the stream of song and story.’— 
‘In the evening we had a great feast indeed. Sir Walter asked us if 
we hal ever read Christabel.’—‘ Interspersed with these various read- 
ings were some hundreds of storics, some quaint, some pathetical.’— 
‘At breakfast today we had, as usual, some 150 stories—God knows 
how they came in.’—-‘In any man so gifted—so qualified to take the 
loftiest, proudest line at the head of the literature, the taste, the imagi- 
nation of the whole world !’—‘ For instance, he never sits at any par- 
ticular place at table, but takes’ &c. &c.1 


Among such worshippers, arriving in ‘sixteen parties a-day,’ 
an ordinary man might have grown buoyant ; have felt the god, 
begun to nod, and seemed to shake the spheres. A slightly 
splenetic man, possessed of Scott’s sense, would have swept his 
premises clear of them: Let no bluebottle approach here, to 
disturb a man in his work,— under pain of sugared sguash 

10 Vol. v. pp. 375-402. 
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(called quassia) and king’s yellow! The good Sir Walter, like 
a quiet brave man, did neither. He let the matter take its 
course ; enjoyed what was enjoyable in it; endured what could 
not well be helped; persisted meanwhile in writing his daily 
portion of romance-cofy, in preserving his composure of heart ; 
—in f£‘word, accommodated himself to this loud-buzzing en- 
vironment, and made it serve him, as he would have done (per- 
haps with more ease) to a silent, poor and solitary one. No 
doubg it affected him too, and in the lamentablest way fevered 
his internal life, though he kept it well down; but it affected 
him /ess than it would have done almost any other man. For 
his guests were not all of the blucbottle sort; far from that. Mr. 
Lockhart shall furnish us with the brightest aspect a British 
Ferney ever yiclded, or is like to yield: and therewith we will 
quit Abbotsford and the dominant and culminant period of 
Scott’s life: 

‘It wasa clear, bright September morning, with a sharpness in the 
air that doubled the animating influence of the sunshine, and all was 
in readiness for a grand coursing-match on Newark Hill. The only 
guest who had chalked-cut other sport for himself was the stanchest of 
anglers, Mr. Rose; but he too was there on his she/ty, armed with his 
salmon-rod and landing net, and attended by his Hinves, and Charlie 
Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most celebrated fisherman 
of the district. This little proup of Waltonians, bound for Lord Somer- 
ville’s preserve, remained lounging about, to witness the start of the 
main cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was marshalling the 
order of procession with a huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen 
frolicsome youths and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh at all 
discipline, appeared, cach on horseback, each as cager as the youngest 
sportsman in the troop, Sir IIumphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the 
patriarch of Scottish belles-lettres, Henry Mackenzie. ‘The Man of 
Feeling, however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his steed 
for the present to his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in 
the sociable, until we should reach the ground of our éattue. Laidlaw, 
on a strong-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept /oddin Grey, which carried 
him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the ground 
as hie sat, was the adjutant. But the most picturesque figure was the 
illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had come for his favourite 
sport of angling, and had been practising it successfully with Rose, his 
travelling companion, for two or three days preceding this; but he had 
not prepared for coursing fields, or had left Charlie Pardie’s troop for 
Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought, and his fisherman’s costume—a brown 
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hat with flexible brim, surrounded with line upon line of catgut, and 
innumerable fly-hooks—jack-boots worthy of a Dutch:smuggler, and a 
fustian surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon, made a fine contrast 
with the smart jackets, white-cord breeches, and well-polished jockey- 
boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was 
in black; and with his noble serene dignity of countenance might have 
passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the 
76th year of his age, with a white hat turned up with green, green 
spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern gaiters buttoned upon 
his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round his neck, and had, all 
over, the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of HuntlysBurn. 
Tom Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by a few hours with 
all the greyhounds that could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and 
Melrose; but the giant Maida had reinained as his master’s orderly, 
and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for mere joy like a 
spaniel puppy. 

‘The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable was just 
getting under weigh, when ¢he Lady Anne broke from the line, scream- 
ing with laughter, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, papa, I knew you could 
never think of going without your pet!” Scott looked round, and I 
rather think there was a blush as well as a smile upon his face, when 
he perceived a little black pig fiisking about his pony, and evidently a 
self-elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look stern, 
and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a moment obliged to 
join in the general cheers. Poor piggy soon found a strap round its 
neck, and was dragged into the background ;—Scott, watching the 
retreat, repeated with mock pathos the first verse of an old pastoral 
song— 

‘* What will I do gin my hoggie dic? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 
My only beast, I had na mae, 
And wow! but I was vogie!”’ 


—the cheers were redoubled—and the squadron moved on. 

‘This pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a most sentimental 
attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging its pretensions to be 
admitted a regular member of his ¢a// along with the greyhounds and 
terriers : but, indeed, I remember him suffering another summer under 
the same sort of pertinacity on the par of an affectionate hen. I leave 
the explanation for philosophers ;—but such were the facts. I have too 
much respect for the vulgarly calumniated donkey, to name him in the 
same category of pets with the pig and the hen; but a year or two after 
this time, my wife used to drive a couple of these animals in a little 
garden-chair, and whenever her father appeared at the door of our cot- 
tage, we were sure to see Hlannah More and Lady Morgan (as Anne 
Scott had wickedly christened them) trotting from their pasture, to lay 
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their noses over the paling, and, as Washington Irving says of the old 
white-haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-box, ‘‘to have a pleasant 
crack wi’ the laird.”"! 


‘There’ at Chiefswood ‘my wife and I spent this summer and au- 

tumn of 1821; the first of several seasons which will ever dwell on my 
“*memory as the happiest of my life. We were near enough Abbotsford 
to partake®as often as we liked of its brilliant and constantly varying 
society; yet could do so without being exposed to the worry and ex- 
haustion of spirit which the daily reception of new-comers entailed upon 


11 Vol, v. pp. 7-10. 

On this subject let us report an anecdote furnished by a correspondent of 
our own, whose accuracy we can depend on: ‘I myself was acquainted with 
‘a little Blenheim cocker, one of the smallest, beautifulest and wisest of lap- 
‘ dogs or dogs, which, though Sir Waiter knew it not, was very singular in 
‘its behaviour towards him, Shandy, so hight this remarkable cocker, was 
‘ extremely shy of strangers: promenading on Prince's Street, which in fine 
‘ weather used to be crowded in those days, he seemed to live in perpetual 
‘ fear of being stolen ; if anyone but looked at him admiringly, he would draw- 
‘ back with angry timidity, and crouch towards his own lady-mistress. One 
‘ day a tall, irregular, busy-looking man came halting by; the little dog ran 
‘ towards him, began fawning, frisking, licking at his feet: it was Sir Walter 
‘Scott! Had Shandy been the most extensive reader of Reviews, he could 
‘not have done better. Ivery time he saw Sir Walter afterwards, which 
‘ was some three or four times in the course of visiting Edinburgh, herepeated 
‘his demonstrations, ran leaping, frisking, licking the author of Waver- 
‘ley’s feet. Vhe good-sSir Walter endured it with good humour; looked 
‘down at the little wise face, at the silky shag-coat of snow-white and 
‘ chestnut-brown; smiled, and avoided hitting him as they went on, —-till 
‘ a new division of streets or some other obstacle put an end to the interview. 
‘In fact he was a strange little fellow, this Shandy. He has been known to 
‘ sit for hours looking out at the summer moon, with the saddest, wistfulest 
‘ expression of countenance; altogether like a Werterean Poet. He would 
‘ have been a poet, I daresay, if he could have found a cae But his 
‘ moral tact was the most amazing. Without reason shown, without word 
‘ spoken or act done, he took his likings and dislikings ; unalterable ; really 
‘almost unerring. His chief aversion, I should say, was to the genus quack, 
‘ above all to the genus acrid-guack; these, though never so clear-starched, 
‘ bland-smiling and beneficent, he absolutely would have no trade with. 
‘ Their very sugar-cake was unavailing. He said with emphasis, as clearly 
‘as barking could say it: ‘‘Acrid-quack, avaunt!’’ Would to Heaven many 
‘a prime-minister, and high person in authority, had such an invaluable 
‘talent! On the whole, there is more in this universe than our philosophy 
‘has dreamt of. <A dog's instinct is a voice of Nature too; and farther, z¢ 
‘has never babbled itself away in idle jargon and hypothesis, but always 
‘ adhered to the practical, and grown in silence by continual communion with 
‘fact. We do the animals injustice. Their body resembles our body, Buf- 
‘ fon says; with its four limbs, with its spinal marrow, main organs in the 
‘ head and so forth: but have they not a kind of soul, equally the rude draught 
‘and imperfect imitation of ours? It is a strange, an almost solemn and pa- 
‘thetic thing to see an intelligence imprisoned in that dumb rude form ; 
‘ struggling to epress itself out of that ;—even as we do out of our imprison- 
“ment; and succeed very imperfectly !’ 
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all the family, except Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, even he was 
not always proof against the annoyances connected with such a style of 
open housekeeping. Even his temper sank sometimes under the solemn 
applauses of learned dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and _peri- 
wigged dowagers, the horse-leech avidity with which underbred foreign- 
ers urged their questions, and the pompous simpers of condescending’ 
magnates. When sore beset at home in this way, he would wery now 
and then discover that he had some very particular business to attend 
to on an outlying part of his estate ; and, craving the indulgence of his 
guests over-night, appear at the cabin in the glen before its inhabitants 
were astir in the moining. The clatter of Sibyl Grey’s howfs, the 
yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his own joyous shout of réveillée 
under our windows, were the signal that he had burst his toils, and 
meant for that day to ‘‘take his case in his inn.” On descending, he 
was to be found seated with all his dogs and ours about him, under a 
spreading ash that overshadowed half the bank between the cottage 
and the brook, pointing the edge of his woodman’s-axe, and listening to 
Tom Purdie’s lecture touching the plantation that most needed thin- 

ning. After breakfast he would take possession of a dressing-room up- 
stairs, and write a chapter of 7he /trate; and then, having made-up 

and despatched his packet for Mr. Dallantyne, away to join Purdie 
wherever the foresters were at work-—~and sometimes to labour among 

them as strenuously as John Swanston—until it was time either to re- 

join his own party at Abbotsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. 

When his guests were few and friendly, he often made them come over 
and meet him at Chicfswood in a body towards evening; and surely he 
never appeared to more amiable advantage than when helping his young 
people with their little arrangements upon such occasions. He was 
ready with all sorts of devices to supply the wants of a narrow estab- 
lishment; he used to delight particularly in sinking the wine in a well 
under the Jrae ere he went out, and hauling up the basket just before 

dinner was announced,—this primitive device being, he said, what he 
had always practised when a young housekeeper, and in his opinion far 
superior in its results to any application of ice: and in the same spirit, 

whenever the weather was sufficiently genial, he voted for dining out of 
doors altogether, which at once got rid of the inconvenience of very 

small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help 

the ladies, so that the paucity of servants went for nothing.’!? 


Surely allthis is very beautiful; like a picture of Boccaccio’s: 
the ideal of a country life in our time. Why could it not last? 
Income was not wanting: Scott’s official permanent income 
was amply adequate to mect the expense of all that was valu- 


12 Vol, v. pp, 123, 124, 
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able in it; nay, of all that was not harassing, senseless and 
despicable. Scott had some 2,o000/. a-year without writing 
books at all. Why should he manufacture and not create, to 
make more money; and rear mass on mass for a dwelling to 
himself, tillthe pile toppled, sank crashing, and buried him in 
its ruim® when he had a safe pleasant dwelling ready of its 
own accord? Alas, Scott, with all his health, was zu/fecled ; 
sick of the fearfulest malady, that of Ambition! To such length 
had the King’s baronetcy, the world’s favour and ‘sixteen par- 
ties a-day,’ brought it with him. So the inane racket must be 
kept up, and rise ever higher. So masons labour, ditchers 
delve; and there is endless, altoyether deplorable correspond- 
ence about marble-slabs for tables, wainscoting of rooms, cur- 
tains and the trimmings of curtains, orange-coloured or fawn- 
coloured: Walter Scott, one of the gifted of the world, whom 
his admirers callthe most gifted, must kill himself that he may 
bea country gentleman, the founder ofa race of Scottish lairds. 
It is one of the strangest, most tragical historics ever enacted 

under this sun. So poor a passion can lead so strong a man 
into such mad extremes. Surely, were not man a fool always, 
one might say there was something eminently distracted in 
this, evd as it would, of a Waltcr Scott writing daily with the 
ardour of a steam-engine, that he might make 15,000/, a-year, 
and buy upholstery with it. To cover the walls of a stone 
house in Selkirkshire with nicknacks, ancient armour and ge- 
nealogical shields, what can we name it but a being bit with 
delirium of a kind? That tract after tract of moorland in the 
shire of Selkirk should be joined together on parchment and by 
ring-fence, and named after one’s namec,—why, it is a shabby 
small-type edition of your vulgar Napoleons, Alexanders, and 
conquering heroes, not counted vencrabie by any teacher of 
men !— 

‘The whole world was not half so wide 

To Alexander when he cried 

Because he had but one to subdue, 

As was a narrow paltry tub to 

Diogenes; who ne’er was said, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ the eye and sob, 

Because he had ne’er another tub.’ 
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Not he! And if, ‘looked at from the Moon, which itself is far 
from Infinitude,’ Napoleon’s dominions were as small as mine, 
what, by any chance of possibility, could Abbotsford landed- 
property ever have become? As the Arabs say, there is a 
black speck, were it no bigger than a bean’s eye, in every soul; 
which, once set it a-working, will overcloud the whale man 
into darkness and quasi-madness, and hurry him balefully into 
Night ! 

With respect to the literary character of these Waverley 
Novels, so extraordinary in their commercial character, there 
remains, after so much reviewing, good and bad, little that it 
were profitable at present to say. The great fact about them 
is, that they were faster written and better paid for than any 
other books in the world. It must be granted, moreover, that 
they have a worth far surpassing what is usual in such cases ; 
nay, that if Literature had no task but that of harmlessly 
amusing indolent languid men, here was the very perfection 
of Literature ; that a man, here more emphatically than ever 
elsewhere, might fling himself back, exclaiming, ‘‘ Be mine to 
lie on this sofa, and read everlasting Novels of Walter Scott!” 
The composition, slight as it often is, usually hangs together 
in some measure, and zs a composition. There is a free flow 
of narrative, of incident and sentiment; an easy masterlike 
coherence throughout, as if it were the free dash of a master’s 
hand, ‘round as the O of Giotto.’13 It is the perfection of 
extemporaneous writing. Farthermore, surely he were a blind 
critic who did not recognise here a certain genial sunshiny 
freshness and picturesqueness ; paintings both of scenery and 
figures, very graceful, brilliant, occasionally full of grace and 
glowing brightness blended in the softest composure ; in fact, 


13 *Venne a Firenze’ (il cortigiano del Papa), ‘e andato una mattina in 
‘ bottega di Giotto, che lavorava, gli chiese un poco di disegno per mandarlo 
‘asua Santita, Giotto, che garbatissimo era, prese un foglio, ed in quello 
‘con un pennello tinto di rosso, fermato il braccio al fianco per farne com- 
‘ passo, e girato la mano fece un tondo si pari di sesto e di profilo, che fua 
‘ vederlo una maraviglia. Cid fatto ghignando disse al cortigiano, Eccovi 
‘il disegno.’ . . . ‘Onde il Papa, e molti cortigiani intendenti conobbero 
‘ percid, quanto Giotto avanzasse d’ eccelenza tutti gli altri pittori del suo 
‘tempo. Divolgatasi poi questa cosa, ne nacque il proverbio, che ancora é 
‘ in uso dirsi a gli uomini di grossa pasta: Zw sei piv tondo che T O di Giotto,’ 
— Vasari, Vite (Roma, 1759), i. 46. . 
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a deep sincere love of the beautiful in Nature and Man, and 
the readiest faculty of expressing this by imagination and by 
word, No fresher paintings of Nature can be found than Scott's ; 
hardly anywhere a wider sympathy with man. From Davie 
Deans yp to Richard Cceur-de-Lion; from Meg Merrilies to Die 
Vernon and Queen Elizabeth! It is the utterance of a man of 
open soul; of a brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a true 
brotherhood with all men. In joyous picturesqueness and 
fellowefeeling, freedom of cye and heart ; orto say itin a word, 
in general Aealthiness of mind, these Novels prove Scott to 
have been amongst the foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing 
character, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at no 
time can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His Baillie 
Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their name is legion), do look 
and talk like what they give themselves out for; they are, if 
not created and made poctically alive, yet deceptively exacted 
as a good player might do them. What more is wanted, then? 
For the reader lying on a sofa, nothing more; yet for another 
sort of reader, much. It were a long chapter to unfold the 
difference in drawing a character between a Scott, and a Shak- 
speare, a Goethe. Yet it is a difference literally immense ; 
they are of different species ; the value of the one is not to be 
counted in the coin of the other. We might say in a short 
word, which means a long matter, that your Shakspeare fash- 
ions his characters from the heart outwards; your Scott fash- 
ions them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart 
of them! The one set become living men and women; the 
other amount to little more than mechanical cases, deceptively 
painted automatons. Compare Fenella with Goethe’s Mignon, 
which, it was once said, Scott had ‘done Goethe the honour’ 
to borrow. He has borrowed what he could of Mignon. The 
small stature, the climbing talent, the trickiness, the mechanical 
case, aS we Say, he has borrowed; but the soul of Mignon is 
left behind. Fenella is an unfavourable specimen for Scott ; 
but it illustrates in the aggravated state, what is traceable in 
all the characters he drew. 

To the same purport indéed we are to say that these famed 
books are altogether addressed to the every-day mind; that 
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for any other mind there is next to no nourishment in them. 
Opinions, emotions, principles, doubts, beliefs, beyond what 
the intelligent country gentleman can carry along with him, 
are not to be found. It is orderly, customary, it is prudent, 
decent ; nothing more. One would say, it lay not in,Scott to 
give much more; getting out of the ordinary range, and at- 
tempting the heroic, which is but seldom the casc, he falls 
almost at once into the rose-pink sentimental,—descries the 
Minerva Press from afar, and hastily quits that course; for 
none better than he knew it to lead nowhither. On the whole, 
contrasting Waverley, which was carefully written, with most 
of its followers, which were written extempore, one may regret 
the extempore method. Something very perfect in its kind 
might have come from Scott; nor was it a low kind: nay, who 
knows how high, with studious self-concentration, he might 
have gone; what wealth Nature had implanted in him, which 
his circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, 
had never impelled him to unfold? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting of po- 
pularity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth remaining 
true forever, that Literature /as other aims than that of harm- 
lessly amusing indolent languid men: or if Literature have 
them not, then Literature is a very poor affair; and something 
else must have them, and must accomplish them, with thanks 
or without thanks; the thankful or thankless world were not 
long a world otherwise! Under this head there is little to be 
sought or found in the Waverley Novels. Not profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for building up or ele- 
vating, in any shape! The sick heart will find no healing 
here, the darkly-struggling heart no guidance: the Heroic 
that is in all men no divine awakening voice. We say, there- 
fore, that they do not found themselves on deep interests, but 
on comparatively trivial ones; not on the perennial, perhaps 
not even on the lasting. In fact, much of the interest of these 
Novels results from what may be called contrasts of costume. 
The phraseology, fashion of arms, of dress and life, belonging 
to one age, is brought suddenly with singular vividness be- 
fore the eyes of another. A great effect this; yet by the very 
nature of it, an altogether temporary one. Consider, brethren, 
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shall not we too one day be antiques, and grow to have as 
quaint a costume as the rest? The stuffed Dandy, only give 
him Ze, will become one of the wonderfulest mummies. In 
antiquarian museums, only two centuries hence, the steeple- 
*hat will hang on the next peg to Franks and Company’s patent, 
antiquafians deciding which is uglier: and the Stulz swallow- 
tail, one may hope, will seem as incredible as any garment 
that ever made ridiculous the respectable back of man, Not 
by slashed breeches, stccple-hats, buff-belts, or antiquated 
speech, can romance-heroes continue to interest us ; but sim- 
ply and solely, in the long-run, by being men. Buff-belts and 
all manner of jerkins and costumes are transitory; man alone 
is perennial. He that has gone deeper into this than other 
men, will be remembered longer than they; he that has not, 
not. Tried under this category, Scott, with his clear practical 
insight, joyous temper, and other sound faculties, is not to be 
accounted little, —-among the ordinary circulating-library he- 
roes he might well pass for a demi-god. Not little; yet neither 
is he great; there were greater, more than one or two, in his 
own age: among the great of all ages, one sees no likelihood 
of a place for him. 

What, then, is the result of these Waverley Romances ? 
Are they to amuse one generation only? Onc or more! As 
many generations as they can; but not all generations: ah 
no, when our swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk-hose, 
they will cease to amuse !— Meanwhile, as we can discern, 
their results have becn several-fold. First of all, and certainly 
not least of all, have they not perhaps had this result : that 
a considerable portion of mankind has hereby been sated 
with mere amusement, and set on seeking something better ? 
Amusement in the way of reading can go no farther, can do 
nothing better, by the power of man; and men ask, Is this 
what it can do? Scott, we reckon, carried several things to 
their ultimatum and crisis, so that change became inevitable : 
a great service, though an indirect one. 

Secondly, however, we may say, these Historical Novels 
have taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, and 
yet was as good as unknown to writers of history and others, 
till so taught: that the bygone ages of the world were actually 
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filled by living men, not by protocols, state-papers, controver- 
sies and abstractions of men. Not abstractions were they, 
not diagrams and theorems ; but men, in buff or other coats 
and breeches, with colour in their cheeks, with passions in 
their stomach, and the idioms, features and vitalities of very 
men. It is a little word this; inclusive of great tieaning ! 
History will henceforth have to take thought of it. Her faint 
hearsays of ‘philosophy teaching by experience’ will have to 
exchange themselves everywhere for direct inspection and em- 
bodiment: this, and this only, will be counted experience ; 
and till once experience have got in, philosophy will reconcile 
herself to wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile in con- 
sequences, this that Scott has done; a great truth laid open 
by him ;—correspondent indeed to the substantial nature of 
the man; to his solidity and veracity even of imagination, 
which, with a]l his lively discursiveness, was the characteristic 
of him. 

A word here as to the extempore style of writing, which 
is getting much celebrated in these days. Scott seems to have 
been a high proficient in it. His rapidity was extreme; and 
the matter produced was excellent, considering that: the cir- 
cumstances under which some of his Novels, when he could 
not himself write, were dictated, are justly considered won- 
derful. It is a valuable faculty this of ready-writing; nay 
farther, for Scott’s purpose it was clearly the only good mode. 
By much labour he could not have added one guinea to his 
copyright ; nor could the reader on the sofa have Jain a whit 
more at ease. It was in all ways necessary that these works 
should be produced rapidly ; and, round or not, be thrown off 
like Giotto’s O. But indeed, in all things, writing or other, 
which a man engages in, there is the indispensablest beauty in 
knowing how to get done. A man frets himself to no purpose ; 
he has not the sleight of the trade; he is not a craftsman, but 
an unfortunate borer and bungler, if he know not when to have 
done. Perfection is unattainable: no carpenter ever made a 
mathematically accurate right-angle in the world; yet all car- 
penters know when it is right enough, and do not botch it, 
and lose their wages, by making it too right. Too much pains- 
taking speaks disease in one’s mind, as well as tod little. The 
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adroit sound-minded man will endeavour to spend on each 
business approximately what of pains it deserves ; and with a 
conscience void of remorse will dismiss it then. All this in 
favour of easy-writing shall be granted, and, if need were, en- 
forced and inculcated. 

AA yet, on the other hand, it shall not less but more 
strenuously be inculcated, that in the way of writing, no great 
thing was ever, or will ever be done with ease, but with diffi- 
culty! Let ready-writers with any faculty in them lay this to 
heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, that a man shall do 
his dest, in any shape; above all, in this shape justly named 
of ‘ soul’s travail,’ working in the deep places of thought, em- 
bodying the True out of the Obscure and Possible, environed 
on all sides with the uncreated False? Not so, now or at any 
time. The expcrience of all men belies it; the nature of things 
contradicts it. Virgil and Tacitus, were they ready-writers ? 
The whole Prophecies of Isaiah are not equal in extent to this 
cobweb of a Review Article. Shakspeare, we may fancy, wrote 
with rapidity ; but not till he had thought with intensity: long 
and sore had this man thought, as the seeing eye may discern 
well, and had dwelt and wrestled amid dark pains and throcs, 
——though his great soul is silent about all that. It was for him 
to write rapidly at fit intervals, being ready to do it. And 
herein truly lies the secret of the matter: such swiftness of 
mere writing, after due energy of preparation, is doubtless the 
right method ; tle hot furnace having long worked and sim- 
mered, let the pure gold flow out at one gush. It was Shak- 
speare’s plan; no easy-writer he, or he had never been a 
Shakspeare. Neither was Milton one of the mob of gentlemen 
that write with ease ; he did not attain Shakspeare’s faculty, 
one perceives, of even writing fast a/fer long preparation, but 
struggled while he wrote. Goethe also tells us he ‘had no- 
thing sent him in his sleep ;’ no page of his but he knew well 
how it came there. It is reckoned to be the best prose, accord- 
ingly, that has been written by any modern. Schiller, as an 
unfortunate and unhealthy man, ‘dunfe nie fertig werden, 
never could get done ;’ the noble genius of him struggled not 
wisely but too well, and wore his life itself heroically out. Or 
did Petrarch write easily? Dante sees himself ‘ growing lean’ 
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over his Divine Comedy, in stern solitary death-wrestle with 
it, to prevail over it, and do it, if his uttermost faculty may : 
hence, too, it is done and prevailed over, and the fiery life of 
it endures forevermore among men. 

No: creation, one would think, cannot be easy; your Jove 
has severe pains, and fire-flames, in the head out of which an 
armed Pallas is struggling! As for manufacture, that is a 
different matter, and may become casy or not easy, according 
as it is taken up. Yet of manufacture too, the general gruth 
is that, given the manufacturer, it will be worthy in direct pro- 
portion to the pains bestowed upon it ; and worthless always, 
or nearly so, with no pains. Cease, therefore, O ready-writer, 
to brag openly of thy rapidity and facility ; to thee (Gf thou be 
in the manufacturing line) it is a benefit, an increase of wages ; 
but to me it is sheer loss, worsening of my pennyworth : why 
wilt thou brag of it to me? Write easily, by steam if thou 
canst contrive it, and canst sell it; but hide it like virtue! 
‘Easy writing,” said Sheridan, ‘‘is sometimes d——d hard 
reading.” Sometimes; and always it is sure to be rather use- 
less reading, which indeed (to a creature of few years and much 
work) may be reckoned the hardest of all. 

Scott’s productive facility amazed everybody; and set Cap- 
tain Hall, for one, upon a very strange method of accounting 
for it without miracle ;—for which see his Journal, above quoted 
from. The Captain, on counting line for line, found that he 
himself had written in that Journal of his almost as much as 
Scott, at odd hours in a given number of days; ‘and as for the 
‘invention,’ says he, ‘it is known that this costs Scott nothing, 
‘ but comes to him of its own accord.’ Convenient indeed !— 
But for us too Scott’s rapidity is great, is a proof and conse- 
quence of the solid health of the man, bodily and spiritual ; 
great, but unmiraculous ; not greater than that of many others 
besides Captain Hall. Admire it, yet with measure. For observe 
always, there are two conditions in work : let me fix the quality, 
and yow shall fix the quantity ! Any man may get through work 
rapidly who easily satisfies himself about it. Print the ¢a/k of 
any man, there will be a thick octavo volume daily ; make his 
writing three times as good as his talk, there will be the third 
part of a volume daily, which still is good work. To write with 
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never such rapidity in a passable manner, is indicative not of 
a man’s genius, but of his habits; it will prove his soundness 
of nervous system, his practicality of mind, and in fine, that he 
has the knack of his trade. Inthe most flattering view, rapidity 
will betgken health of mind: much also, perhaps most of all, 
will depend on health of body. Doubt it not, a faculty of easy- 
writing is attainable by man! The human genius, once fairly 
set in this direction, will carry it far. William Cobbett, one of 
the healthiest of men, was a greatcr improviser even than Walter 
Scott: his writing, considered as to quality and quantity, of 
Rural Rides, Registers, Grammars, Sermons, Peter Porcupines, 
Histories of Reformation, ever-fresh denouncements of Potatoes 
and Paper-moncy, seems to us still more wonderful. Pierre 
Bayle wrote enormous folios, one sces not on what motive- 
principle: he flowed-on forever, a mighty tide of ditch-water ; 
and even died flowing, with the pen in his hand. But indeed 
the most unaccountable rcady-writer of all is, probably, the 
common Editor of a Daily Newspaper. Consider his leading 
articles; what they treat of, how passably they are done. Straw 
that has been thrashed a hundred times without wheat ; ephe- 
meral sound of a sound; such portent of the hour as all men 
have seen a hundred times turn out inanc: how a man, with 
merely human faculty, buckles himself nightly with new vigour 
and interest to this thrashed straw, nightly thrashes it anew, 
nightly gets-up new thunder about it; and so goes on thrashing 
and thundering for a considei.ble series of years; this is a 
fact remaining still to be accounted for, in human physiology. 
The vitality of man is great. 

Or shall we say, Scott, among the many things he carried 
towards their ultimatum and crisis, carried this of ready-writing 
too, that so all men might better see what was in it? Itisa 
valuable consummation. Not without results ;—results, at some 
of which Scott as a Tory politician would have greatly shud- - 
dered. For if once Printing have grown to be as Talk, then 
DEMOCRACY (if we look into the roots of things) is not a bug- 
bear and probability, but a certainty, and event as good as 
come! ‘Inevitable seems it me.’ But leaving this, sure enough 
the triumph, of ready-writing appears to be even now; every- 
where the ready-writer i is found bragging strangely of his readi- 
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ness. In a late translated Dox Carlos, one of the most in- 
different translations ever done with any sign of ability, a 
hitherto unknown individual is found assuring his reader, ‘ The 
‘reader will possibly think it an excuse, when I assure him 
‘that the whole piece was completed within the spacg, of ten 
‘ weeks, that is to say, between the sixth of January and the 
‘ eighteenth of March of this year (inclusive of a fortnight’s in- 
‘ terruption from over-exertion) ; that I often translated twenty 
‘ pages a-day, and that the fifth act was the work of five days.’!# 
O hitherto unknown individual, what is it to me what time it 
was the work of, whether five days or five decades of years? 
The only question is, How well hast thou done it? 

So, however, it stands: the genius of Extempore irresistibly 
lording it, advancing on us like ocean-tides, like Noah’s deluges 
-—of ditch-water ! The prospect seems one of the lamentablest. 
To have all Literature swum away from us in watery Extem- 
pore, and a spiritual time of Noah supervene? That surely is 
an awful reflection ; worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bramble in 
a London fog! Be of comfort, O splenetic Matthew; it is not 
Litcrature they are swimming away ; it is only Book-publishing 
and Book-selling. Was there not a Literature Jefore Printing 
or Faust of Mentz, and yet men wrote extempore? Nay, be- 
fore Writing or Cadmus of Thebes, and yet men spoke extem- 
pore? Literature is the Thought of thinking Souls ; this, by the 
blessing of God, can in no generation be swum away, but re- 
mains with us to the end. 


Scott’s carecr, of writing impromptu novels to buy farms 
with, was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, but to acceler- 
ate itself more and more; and one sees not to what wise goal 
it could, in any case, have led him. Bookseller Constable’s 
bankruptcy was not the ruin of Scott; his ruin was, that am- 
- bition, and even false ambition, had laid hold of him; that his 
way of life was not wise. Whither could it lead? Where could 
it stop? New farms there remained ever to be bought, while 
new novels could pay for them. More and more success but 
gave more and more appctite, more and more audacity. The 


14 Don Carlos, a Dramatic Poem, from the German of Sq@hiller. Mann- _ 


heim and London, 1 837. 
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impromptu writing must have waxed ever thinner ; declined 
faster and faster into the questionable category, into the con- 
demnable, into the generally condemned. Already there existed, 
in secret, everywhere a considerable opposition party; witnesses 
of the Waverley miracles, but unable to believe in them, forced 
silentlyw¢o protest against them. Such opposition party was in 
the sure case to grow; and even, with the impromptu process 
ever going on, ever waxing thinner, to draw the world over to 
it. Silent protest must at length have come to words ; harsh 
truth8, backed by harsher facts of a world-popularity over- 
wrought and worn-out, behoved to have been spoken ;—-such as 
can be spoken now without reluctance, when they can pain the 
brave man’s heart no more. Who knows? Perhaps it was 
better ordered to be all otherwise. Otherwise, at any rate, it 
was. One day the Constable mountain, which seemed to stand 
strong like the other rock mountains, gave suddenly, as the 
icebergs do, a loud-sounding crack; suddenly, with huge 
clangor, shivered itself into ice-dust ; and sank, carrying much 
along with it. In one day Scott’s high-heaped money-wages 
became fairy-money and nonentity ; in one day the rich man 
and lord of land saw himself penniless, landless, a bankrupt 
among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely,—like a 
brave proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a 
prouder way still: to have owned honestly that he was unsuc- 
cessful, then, all bankrupt, broken, in the world’s goods and 
repute ; and to have turned elsewhither for some refuge. Refuge 
did lie elsewhere; but it was not Scott's course, or fashion of 
mind, to seek it there. To say, Hitherto I have been all in the 
wrong, and this my fame and pride, now broken, was an empty 
delusion and spell of accursed witchcraft! It was difficult for 
flesh and blood! He said, I will retrieve myself, and make my 
point good yet, or die for it. Silently, like a proud strong man, 
he girt himself to the Hercules’ task, of removing rubbish- 
mountains, since that was it; of paying large ransoms by what 
he could still write and sell. In his declining years, too; mis- 
fortune is doubly and trektly unfortunate that befalls us then. 
Scott fell to his Hercules’ task like a very man, and went on 
with it unweariedly ; with a noble cheerfulness, while his life- 
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strings were cracking, he grappled with it, and wrestled with it, 
years long, in death-grips, strength to strength ;—and z?¢ proved 
the stronger ; and his life and heart did crack and break: the 
cordage of a most strong heart! Over these last writings of 
Scott, his Mafoleous, Demonologies, Scotch Histories, and the 
rest, criticism, finding still much to wonder at, much t@ com- 
mend, will utter no word of blame; this one word only, Woe 
is me! The noble war-horse that once laughed at the shaking 
of the spear, how is he doomed to toil himself dead, dragging 
ignoble wheels! Scott's descent was like that of a spenf pro- 
jectile ; rapid, straight down ;—perhaps mercifully so. It is a 
tragedy, as all life is; one proof more that Fortune stands on 
a restless g/ove ; that Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecu- 
niary, never yet profited any man. 

Our last extract shall be from Volume Sixth; avery tragical 
one. Tragical, yet still beautiful; waste Ruin’s havoc borrow- 
ing a kind of sacredness from a yet sterner visitation, that of 
Death! Scott has withdrawn into a solitary lodging-house in 
Edinburgh, to do daily the day’s work there ; and had to leave 
his wife at Abbotsford in the last stage of disease. He went 
away silently ; looked silently at the sleeping face he scarcely 
hoped ever to see again. We quote from a Diary he had begun 
to keep in those months, on hint from Byron’s Aavenna Four- 
nal: copious sections of it render this Sixth Volume more in- 
teresting than any of the former ones: 


‘ Abbotsford, May 11 (1826).— * * It withers my heart to think 
of it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to seck confidence 
and counsel from that ear, to which all might be safely confided. But 
in her present lethargic state, what would my attendance have availed ? 
—and Anne has promised close and constant intelligence. J must dine 
with James Ballantyne today ev famille. I cannot help it ; but would 
rather be at home and alone. Tlowever, I can go out too. I will not 
yield to the barren setise of hopelessness which struggles to invade me. 

‘ Ldinburgh, — Alrs. Brown's lodgings, North St. David Street— 
May 12.—I passed a pleasant day with hind J. B., which was a great 
relief from the black dog, which would have worried me at home. He 
was quite alone. 

‘Well, here I am in Arden. And I may say with Touchstone, 
‘¢ When I was at home I was in a better place;” I must, when there 
is occasion, draw to my own Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s consolétion—‘‘ One 
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cannot carry the comforts of the Saut-Market about with one.” Were 
I at ease in mind, I think the body is very well cared for. Only one 
other lodger in the house, a Mr. Shandy,—a clergyman, and, despite 
his name, said to be a quiet once.’ 

‘ May 14.—A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, who are shining 
so brightly on these dull walls. Methinks you look as if you were 
lookingefis bright on the banks of the ‘weed ; but look where you will, 
Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and suffering. —Llogg ways here yester- 
day, in danger, from having obtained an accommodation of roo/. from 
James Ballantyne, which he is now obliged to repay. Tam unable to 
help the poor fellow, being obliged to borrow myself.’ 

‘May 15.—Received the melancholy intelligence that all is over at 
Abbotsford.’ 

‘ Abbotsford, May 16.—She died at nine in the morning, after being 
very ill for two days—easy at last. I arrived here late last night. Anne is 
worn out, and has had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her 
broken accents were like those of a child, the language as well as the 
tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of submission. ‘‘ Poor 
mamma—never return again—gone forevcr—a better place.” Then, 
when she came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom and strength 
of mind, till her weakness returned. It would have been inespressibly 
moving to me as a stranger—what was it then to the father and the 
husband? Tor myself, I scarce know how T feel; sometimes as firm 
as the Bass Roch, sometimes as weak as the water that breaks on it. 
I am as alert at thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, 
when I contrast what this place now is, with what it has been not long 
since, I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my 
family—all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, 
deprived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could always 
talk-down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which break the 
heart that must bear them alone. —Even her foibles were of service to 
me, by giving me things to think of beyond my weary self-reflections. 

‘I have seen her. ‘The figure 1 beheld is, and is not my Charlotte 
—my thirty-years companion, ‘There is the same symmetry of form, 
though those limbs are rigid which were once so graccfully elastic— 
but that yellow mask, with pinched features, which scems to mock life 
rather than emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively 
expression? I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her little changed, 
because the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she appeared 
under circumstances of extreme pain. Mine go back to a period of 
comparative ease. If I write long in this way, I shall write-down my 
resolution, which I should rather write-up, if I could.’ 

‘May 18.— * * Cerements of lead and of wood already hold her ; 
cold earth must have her soon, But it is not my Charlotte, it is not 
the bride of Ay youth, the mother of my children, that will be laid 
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among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in gaiety 
and pastime. No, no.’ 

‘ May 22.— * * Well, Iam not apt to shrink from that which is 
my duty, merely because it is painful; but I wish this funeral-day over. 
A kind of cloud of stupidity hangs about me, as if all were unreal that 
men seem to be doing and talking.’ 

‘ May 26.— * * Were an enemy coming upon my house, 'would I 
not do my best to fight, although oppressed in spirits; and shall a 
similar despondency prevent me from mental exertion? It shall not, 
by Heaven !’ 

‘Edinburgh, May 30.—Returned to town last night with Charles. 
This morning resume ordinary habits of rising early, working in the 
morning, and attending the Court. * * * I finished correcting the proofs 
for the Quarterly; it is but a flimsy article, but then the circumstances 
were most untoward.—This has been a melancholy day—most melan- 
choly. Iam afraid poor Charles found me weeping. I do not know 
what other folks feel, but with me the hysterical passion that impels 
tears is a terrible violence—a sort of throttling sensation—then suc- 
ceeded by a state of dreaming stupidity, in which I ask if my poor 
Charlotte can actually be dead.’!5 

This is beautiful as well as tragical. Other scenes, in that 
Seventh Volume, must come, which will have no beauty, but 
be tragical only. It is better that we are to end here. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is 
with us no more. A possession from him does remain; widely 
scattered ; yet attainable ; not inconsiderable. It can be said 
of him, When he departed, he took a Man’s life along with 
him. No sounder piece of British manhood was put together 
in that eighteenth century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch face, 
with its shaggy honesty, sagacity and goodness, when we saw 
it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn with care, the 
joy all fled from it ;—-ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. 
We shall never forget it; we shall never see it again. Adieu, 
Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take our proud and sad 
farewell. 


15 Vol. vi, pp. 297-307. 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S MEMOIRS.! 


[1838.] 


THE Lady Rahe/, or Rachel, surnamed Levin in her maiden 
days, who died some five years ago as Madam Varnhagen von 
Ense, seems to be still memorable and notable, or to have be- 
come more than ever so, among our German friends. The 
widower, long known in Berlin and Germany for an intelligent 
and estimable man, has here published successively, as author, 
or as editor and annotator, so many Volumes, Nine in all, 
about her, about himself, and the things that occupied and en- 
vironed them. Nine Volumes, properly, of German Memoirs; 
of Ictters, of miscellanies, biographical and autobiographical ; 
which we have read not without zeal and diligence, and in part 
with great pleasure. It seems to us that such of our readers 
as take interest in things German, ought to be apprised of this 
Publication; and withal that there are in it enough of things 
European and universal to furnish-out a few pages for readers 
not spccially of that class. 

One may hope, Germany is no longer to any person that 
vacant land, of gray vapour and chimeras, which it was to 
most Englishmen, not many years ago. One may hope that, 
as readers of German have increased a hundredfold, some 
partial intelligence of Germany, some interest in things Ger- 
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man, may have increased in a proportionably higher ratio. 
At all events, Memoirs of men, German or other, will find 
listeners among men. Sure enough, Berlin city, on the sandy 
banks of the Spree, is a living city, even as London is, on the 
muddy banks of Thames. Daily, with every rising of the 
blessed heavenly light, Berlin sends up the smoke of a Bundred. 
thousand kindled hearths, the fret and stir of five-hundred- 
thousand new-awakened human souls ;——marking or defacing 
with such smoke-cloud, material or spiritual, the serene pf our 
common all-embracing Heaven. One Heaven, the same for 
all, embraces that smoke-cloud too, adopts it, absorbs it, like 
the rest. Are there not dinner-parties, ‘asthctic teas ;’ scandal- 
mongeries, changes of ministry, police-cases, literary gazettes? 
The clack of tongues, the sound of hammers, mounts up in 
that corner of the Planet too, for certain centuries of Time. 
Berlin has its royalties and diplomacies, its traffickings, travail- 
ings ; literatures, sculptures, cultivated heads, male and female ; 
and boasts itself to be ‘the intellectual capital of Germany.’ 
Nine Volumes of Memoirs out of Berlin will surely contain 
something for us. 

Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another, used to say there was 
no man on the streets whose biography he would not like to 
be acquainted with. No rudest mortal walking there who has 
not seen and known experimentally something, which, could 
he tell it, the wisest would hear willingly from him! Nay, after 
all that can be said and celebrated about poetry, eloquence 
and the higher forms of composition and utterance; is not the 
primary use of speech itself this same, to utter memoirs, that 
is, memorable experiences to our fellow-creatures? A fact is 
a fact; man is forever the brother of man. That thou, O my 
brother, impart to me truly how it stands with thee in that 
inner man of thine, what lively images of things past thy 
memory has painted there, what hopes, what thoughts, affec- 
tions, knowledges do now dwell there: for this and for no 
other object that I can see, was the gift of speech and of hear- 
ing bestowed on us two. I say not how thou feignest. Thy 
fictions, and thousand-and-one Arabian Nights, promulgated as 
fictions, what are they also at bottom but this, things that are 
in thee, though only images of things? But to bewilder me 
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with falsehoods, indeed ; to ray-out error and darkness,—mis- 
intelligence, which means misattainment, otherwise failure and 
sorrow ; to go about confusing worse our poor world’s confu- 
_ sion, and, as a son of Nox and Chaos, propagate delirium on 
earth: got surely with //zs view, but with a far different one, 
was that miraculous tongue suspended in thy head, and set 
vibrating there !—In a word, do not two things, veracity and 
memotr-writing, seem to be prescribed by Nature herself and 
the very constitution of man? Let us read, therefore, accord- 
ing to opportunity,—and, with judicious audacity, review ! 

Our Nine printed Volumes we called German Memoirs. 
They agree in this general character, but are otherwise to be 
distinguished into kinds, and differ very much in their worth 
for us. The first book on our list, entitled Aahe/, is a book of 
private Ictters ; three thick volumes of Letters written by that 
lady; selected from her wide correspondence; with a short 
introduction, with here and there a short note, and that on 
Varnhagen’s part is all. Then follows, in two volumes, the 
work named Gallery of Portraits, consisting principally of 
Letters fo Rahel, by various persons, mostly persons of note; 
to which Varnhagen, as editor, has joined some slight com- 
mentary, some short biographical sketch of cach. Of these 
five volumes of German Letters we will say, for the present, 
that they seem to be calculated for Germany, and even for 
some special circle there, rather than for England or us. A 
glance at them aftcrwards, we hope, will be possible. 

But the third work, that of Varnhagen himself, is the one 
we must chiefly depend on here: the four volumes of Memoirs 
and Miscellanies,; lively pieces; which can be safely recom- 
mended as altogether pleasant reading to every one. They are 
‘Miscellaneous Writings,’ as their title indicates ; in part col- 
lected and reprinted out of periodicals, or wherever they lay 
scattered ; in part sent forth now for the first time. There are 
criticisms, notices literary or didactic ; always of a praiseworthy 
sort, generally of small extent. There are narrations; there 
is a long personal narrative, as it might be called, of service in 
the ‘Liberation War’ of 1814, wherein Varnhagen did duty as 
a volunteer officer in Tettenborn’s corps, among the Cossacks: 
this is the longest piece, by.no means the best, There is far- 
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ther a curious narrative of Lafayettc’s escape (brief escape 
with recapture) from the Prison of Olmiitz. Then also there 
is a curious biography of Doctor Bollmann, the brave young 
Hanoverian, who aided Lafayette in that adventure. Then 
other biographies not so curious; on the whole, there are 
many biographies: Biography, we might say, is the staple 
article ; an article in which Varnhagen has long been known 
to excel. Lastly, as basis for the whole, there are presented, 
fitfully, now here, now there, and with long intervals, consider- 
able sections of Autobiography ;—not confessions, indeed, or 
questionable work of the Rousscau sort, but discreet remini- 
scences, personal and other, of a man who having looked on 
much, may be sure of willing audience in reporting it well. 
These are the Four Volumes written by Varnhagen von Ense ; 
those are the Five edited by him. We shall regard his auto- 
biographic memorials as a general substratum, upholding and 
uniting into a certain coherence the multifarious contents of 
these publications ; itis Varnhagen von Ense’s Passage through 
Life ; this is what it yiclded him; these are the things and 
persons he took note of, and had to do with, in travelling thus 
far. P 

Beyond ascertaining for ourselves what manner of eyesight 
and way of judgment this our Memoir-writer has, it is not 
necessary to insist much on Varnhagen’s qualities or literary 
character here. He seems to us a man peculiarly fitted, both 
by natural endowment and by position and opportunity, for 
writing memoirs. In the space of half a century that he has 
lived in this world, his course has been what we might call 
erratic in a high degree: from the student’s garret in Halle or 
Tiibingen to the Tuileries hall of audience and the Wagram 
battle-field, from Chamisso the poet to Napoleon the emperor, 
his path has intersected all manner of paths of men. He has 
a fine intellectual gift; and what is the foundation of that and 
of all, an honest, sympathising, manfully patient, manfully 
courageous heart. His way of life, too erratic we should fear 
for happiness or ease, and singularly checkered by vicissitude, 
has had this considerable advantage, if no other, that it has 
trained him, and could not but train him, to a certain catholi- 
cism of mind. He has been a student of literature, an author, 
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a student of medicine, a soldier, a secretary, a diplomatist. 
A man withal of modest, affectionate nature; courteous and 
yet truthful; of quick apprehension, precise in utterance; of 
just, extensive, occasionally ef deep and fine insight: this is a 
man qualified beyond most to write memoirs. We should call 
him orf@ of the best memoir-writers we have met with; de- 
cidedly the best we know of in these days. For clearness, 
grace of method, easy comprehensibility, he is worthy to be 
ranked among the French, who have a natural turn for me- 
moir-writing ; ; and in respect of honesty, valorous gentleness 
and simplicity of heart, his character is German, not French. 

Such a man, conducting us in the spirit of cheerful friend- 
liness along his course of life, and delineating what he has 
found most memorable in it, produces one of the pleasantest 
books. Brave old Germany, in this and the other living phasis, 
now here, now there, from Rhineland to the East-sea, from 
Hamburg and Berlin to Deutsch-Wagram and the Marchfeld, 
paints itself in the colours of reality; with notable persons, 
with notable events. For consider withal in what a time this 
man’s life has lain: in the thick of European things, while the 
Nineteenth Century was opening itself. Amid convulsions and 
revolutions, outward and inward,—with Napoleons, Goethes, 
Fichtes ; while prodigies and battle-thunder shook the world, 
and ‘amid the glare of conflagrations, and the noise of falling 
towns and kingdoms,’ a New Era of Thought was also evolving 
itself: one of the wonderfulest times! On the whole, if men 
like Varnhagen were to be met with, why have we not innu- 
merable Memoirs? Alas, it is because the men like Varnhagen 
are zof to be met with; men with the clear eye and the open 
heart. Without such qualities, memoir-writers are but a nuis- 
ance; which, so often as they show themselves, a judicious 
world is obliged to sweep into the cesspool, with loudest pos- 
sible prohibition of the like. Ifa man is not open-minded, if 
he is ignorant, perverse, egoistic, splenetic ; on the whole, if he 
is false and stupid, how shall he write memoirs ?>— 


From Varnhagen’s young years, especially from his college 
years, we could extract many a lively little sketch, of figures 
partially known to the reader; of Chamisso, La Motte Fouqué, 
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Raumer, and other the like ; of Platonic Schleiermacher, sharp, 
crabbed, shrunken, with his wire-drawn logic, his sarcasms, his 
sly malicious ways ; of Homeric Wolf, with his biting wit, with 
his grim earnestness and inextinguishable Homeric laugh, the 
irascible great-hearted man. Or of La Fontaine, the senti- 
mental novelist, over whose rose-coloured moral-sublime what 
fair eye has not wept? Varnhagen found him ‘in a pleasant 
house near the Saale-gate’ of Halle, with an ugly good-tempered 
wife, with a pretty niece, which latter he would not allow to 
read a word of his romance-stuff, but ‘kept it locked frofn her 
like poison;’ a man jovial as Boniface, swollen-out on book- 
sellers’ profit, church-preferments and fat things, ‘to the size of 
a hogshead ;’ for the rest, writing with suck velocity (he did 
some hundred-and-fifty weeping volumes in his time) that he 
was obliged to hold-in, and ‘write only two days in the week:’ 
this was La Fontaine, the sentimental novelist. But omitting 
all these, let us pick-out a family-picture of one far better worth 
looking at: Jean Paul in his little home at Baireuth,—<‘ little 
city of my habitation, which I belong to on this side the grave!’ 
It is Sunday, the 23d of October 1808, according to Varnha- 
gen’s note-book. The ingenious youth of four-and-twenty, as 
a rambling student, passes the day of rest there, and luckily 
for us has kept memorandums : 

‘Visit to Fean Paul Friedrich Richter.—This forenoon I went to 
Jean Paul’s. Friend Harscher was out of humour, and would not go, 
say what I would, I too, for that matter, am but ‘‘a poor nameless 
student ;” but what of that? 

‘A pleasant, kindly, inquisitive woman, who had opened the door 
to me, I at once recognised for Jean Paul’s wife by her likeness to her 
sister. A child was sent off to call its father. He came directly; he 
had been forewarned of my visit by letters from Berlin and Leipzig; 
and received me with great kindness, As he seated himself beside me 
on the sofa, I had almost laughed in his face, for in bending down 
somewhat he had the very look our Neumann, in his Versuchen und 
Hindernissen, has jestingly given him, and his speaking and what he 
spoke confirmed that impression. Jean Paul is of stout figure; has a 
full, well-ordered face; the eyes small, gleaming-out on you with lam- 
bent fire, then again veiled in soft dimness; the mouth friendly, and 
with some slight motion in it even when silent. His speech is rapid, 
almost hasty, even stuttering somewhat here and there; not without a 
certain degree of dialect, difficult to designate, but which probably is 
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some mixture of Frankish and Saxon, and of course is altogether kept 
down with{n the rules of cultivated language. 

‘First of all, I had to tell him what I was charged with in the shape 
of messages, then whatsoever I could tell in any way, about his Berlin 
friends. He willingly remembered the time he had lived in Berlin, as 
Marcus Herz’s neighbour, in Leder’s house; where I, seven years be- 
fore, hadfirst seen him in the garden by the Spree, with papers in his 
hand, which it was privately whispered were leaves of //esperus. This 
talk about persons, and then still more about Literature growing out 
of that, set him fairly underway, and soon he had more to impart than 
to inq@ire. His conversation was throughout amiable and good-na- 
tured, always full of meaning, but in guite simple tone and expression. 
Though I knew befurehand that his wit and humour belonged only to 
his pen, that he could hardly write the shortest note without these in- 
troducing themselves, while on the contrary his oral utterance seldom 
showed the like, —yet it struck me much that, in this,continual move 
mei and vivacity of mood to which he yielded himself, I observed no 
trace of these qualities. His demeanour otherwise was like his speak- 
ing; nothing forced, nothing studied, nothing that went beyond the 
burgher tone. Ilis courtesy was the free expression of a kind heart; 
his way and bearing were patriarchal, considerate of the stranger, yet 
for himself too altogether unconstrained. Neither in the animation to 
which some word or topic would excite him, was this fundamental 
temper ever altered ; nowhere did severity appear, nowhere any exhibit- 
ing of himself, any watching or spying of his hearer; everywhere kind- 
heartedness, free movement of his somewhat loose-flowing nature, open 
course for him, with a hundred transitions from one course to the other, 
howsoever or whithersoever it seemed good to him to go. 

‘ At first he praised everything that was named of our new appear- 
ances in Literature; and then, when we came a little closer to the 
matter, there was blame enough and to spare. So of Adam Miiller’s 
Lectures, of Friedrich Schlegel, of Tieck and others. He said, Ger- 
man writers ought to hold by the people, not by the upper classes, 
among whom all was already dead and gone; and yet he had just been 
praising Adam Miiller, that he had the gift of speaking a deep word to 
cultivated people of the world. He is convinced that from the opening 
of the old Indian world nothing is to be got for us, except the adding 
of one other mode of poetry to the many modes we have already, but 
no increase of ideas: and yet he had just been celebrating Friedrich 
Schlegel’s labours with the Sanscrit, as if a new salvation were to issue 
out of that. He was free to confess that a right Christian in these days, 
if not a Protestant one, was inconceivable to him; that changing from 
Protestantism to Catholicism seemed a monstrous perversion; and with 
this opinion great hope had been expressed, a few minutes before, that 
the Catholic spirit in Friedrich Schlegel, combined with the Indian, 
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would produce much good! Of Schleiermacher he spoke with respect ; 
signified, however, that he did not relish his //ato greatly ; that in 
Jacobi’s, in Herder’s soaring flight of soul he traced far more of those 
divine old sages than in the learned acumen of Schleiermacher; a de- 
liverance which I could not let pass without protest. Fichte, of whose 
Addresses to the German Nation, held in Berlin under the sound of 
French drums, I had much to say, was not a favourite of his; the de- 
cisiveness of that energy gave him uneasiness ; he said he could only 
read Fichte as an exercise, ‘‘gymnastically,” and that with the purport 
of his Philosophy he had now nothing more to do. 

‘Jean Paul was called out, and I stayed a while alone With his 
wife. I had now to answer many new questions about Berlin; her in- 
terest in persons and things of her native town was by no means sated 
with what she had already heard. The lady pleased me exceedingly ; 
soft, refined, acute, she united with the loveliest expression of house- 
hold goodness an air of higher breeding and freer management than 
Jean Paul seemed to manifest. Yet, in this respect too, she willifigly 
held herself inferior, and looked-up to her gifted husband. It was ap- 
parent everyway that their life together was a right happy one. Their 
three children, a boy and two girls, are beautiful, healthy, well-condi- 
tioned creatures. I had a hearty pleasure in them; they recalled other 
dear children to my thoughts, whom I had lately been beside! * * * 

‘ With continual copiousness and in the best humour, Jean Paul (we 
were now at table) expatiated on all manner of objects. Among the 
rest, I had been charged with a salutation from Rahel Levin to him, 
and the modest question, ‘‘ Whether he remembered her still?” His 
face beamed with joyful satisfaction: ‘‘Ilow could one forget such a 
person ?” cried he impressively. ‘‘That is a woman alone of her kind : 
I liked her heartily well, and more now than ever, as I gain in sense 
and apprehension to do it; she is the only woman in whom I have 
found genuine humour, the one woman of this world who had humour!” 
He called me a lucky fellow to have such a friend; and asked, as if 
proving me and measuring my value, How I had deserved that ? 

‘ Monday, 24th October.—Being invited, I went a second time to 
dine. Jean Paul had just returned from a walk; his wife, with one of 
the children, was still out. We came upon his writings; that question- 
able string with most authors, which the one will not have you touch, 
which another will have you keep jingling continually. He was here 
what I expected him to be; free, unconstrained, good-natured, and sin- 
cere with his whole heart. His Dream of a Madman, just published 
by Cotta, was what had led us upon this. He said he could write such 
things at any time; the mood for it, when he was in health, lay in his 
own power; he did but seat himself at the harpsichord, and fantasying 
for a while on it, in the wildest way, deliver himself over to the feeling 
of the moment, and then write his imaginings, —according to a certain 
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predetermjned course, indeed, which however he would often alter as 
he went on, In this kind he had once undertaken to write a //e//, such 
as mortal never heard of; and a great deal of it is actually done; but 
not fit for print. Speaking of descriptive composition, he also started 
as in fright when I ventured to say that Goethe was less complete in this 
province; he reminded me of two passages in Werter, which are indeed 
among the finest descriptions. He said that to describe any scene well, 
the poet must make the bosom of a man his camera obscura, and look 
at it through ¢#7s, then would he see it poetically, * * 

‘The conversation turned on public occurrences, on the ee 
of Gefmany, and the oppressive rule of the French. To me discussions 
of that sort are usually disagreeable; but it was delightful to hear Jean 
Paul express, on such occasion, his noble patriotic sentiments; and, for 
the sake of this rock-island, I willingly swam through the empty tide of 
uncertain news and wavering suppositions which environed it. What 
he said was deep, considerate, hearty, valiant, German to the marrow 
of the bone. I had to tell him much; of Napoleon, whom he knew 
only by portraits; of Johannes von Miiller; of Fichte, whom he now 
as a patriot admired cordially ; of the Marquez de la Romana and his 
Spaniards, whom I had seen in Hamburg. .Jean Paul said he at no 
moment doubted but the Germans, like the Spaniards, would one day 
rise, and Prussia would avenge its disgrace, and free the country; he 
hoped his son would live to sec it, and did not deny that he was bring- 
ing him up fora soldier. * * 

‘ October 25th. —I stayed to supper, contrary to my purpose, having 
to set-out next morning early. The lady was so kind, and Jean Paul 
himself so trustful and blithe, I could not withstand their entreaties. 
At the neat and well-furnished table (reminding you that South Ger- 
many was now near), the best humour reigned. Among other things, 
we had a good laugh at this, that Jean Paul offered me an introduc- 
tion to one of what he called his dearest friends in Stuttgart,—and 
then was obliged to give it up, having irrecoverably forgotten his name! 
Of a more serious sort, again, was our conversation about Tieck, Fried- 
rich and Wilhelm Schlegel, and others of the romantic school. He 
seemed in ill-humour with Tieck at the moment. Of Goethe he said: 
‘* Goethe is a consecrated head; he has a place of his own, high above 
us all.” We spoke of Goethe afterwards, for some time: Jean Paul, 
with more and more admiration, nay with a sort of fear and awe-struck 
reverence. 

‘Some beautiful fruit was brought-in for dessert. On a sudden, 
Jean Paul started up, gave me his hand, and said: ‘‘ Forgive me, I 
must go to bed! Stay you here in God’s name, for it is still early, and 
chat with my wife ; there is much to say between you, which my talk- 
ing has kept back. Iam a Spiesshurger” (of the Club of Odd Fellows), 
‘and my hour is come for sleep.” Ile took a candle, and said good- 
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night. We parted with great cordiality, and the wish expressed on 
both sides, that I might stay at Baireuth another time.’ 


These biographic phenomena; Jean Paul’s loose-flowing 
talk, his careless variable. judgments of men and things; the 
prosaic basis of the free-and-casy in domestic life with the poetic 
Shandean, Shakspearean, and even Dantesque, that gr€w from 
it as its public outcome; all this Varnhagen had to rhyme and 
reconcile for himself as he best could. The loose-flowing talk 
and variable judgments, the fact that Richter went along, slook- 
ing only right before him as with blinders on,’ seemed to Varn- 
hagen a pardonable, nay an amiable peculiarity, the mark of a 
trustful, spontaneous, artless nature ; connected with whatever 
was best in Jean Paul. He found him on the whole (what we 
at a distance have always done) ‘a genuine and noble man: 
‘no deception or impurity exists in his life: he is altogether 
‘as he writes, lovable, hearty, robust and brave. A valiant 
‘man I do believe: did the cause summon, I fancy he would 
‘be readier with his sword too than the most.’ And so we 
quit our loved Jean Paul, and his simple little Baireuth home. 
The lights are blown-out there, the fruit-platters swept away, 
a dozen years ago, and all is dark now,—swallowed in the long 
Night. Thanks to Varnhagen, that he has, though imperfectly, 
rescued any glimpse of it, one scene of it, still visible to eyes, 
by the magic of pen-and-ink. 

The next picture that strikes us is not a family-piece, but 
a battle-piece : Deutsch-Wagram, in the hot weather of 1809; 
whither Varnhagen, with a great change of place and plan, has 
wended, purposing now to bea soldier, and rise by fighting the 
tyrannous French. It is a fine picture; with the author’s best 
talent in it. Deutsch-Wagram village is filled with soldiers of 
every uniform and grade; in all manner of movements and 
employments ; Arch-Duke Karl is heard ‘fantasying for an 
hour on the pianoforte,’ before his serious generalissimo duties 
begin. The Marchfeld has its camp, the Marchfeld is one 
great camp of many nations, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, 
Madshars; advanced sentinels walk steady, drill- sergeants 
bustle, drums beat; Austrian generals gallop, ‘in blue-gray 
coat and red breeches,’ combining ‘ simplicity with conspicuous- 
ness,’ Faint on our south-western horizon appears the Stephans- 
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thurm (Saint Stephen's Steeple) of Vienna; south, over the 
Danube, are seen endless French hosts defiling towards us, 
with dust and glitter, along the hill-roads; one may hope, 
though with misgivings, there will be work soon. 

Meanwhile, in every regiment there is but one tent, a chapel, 
used algo for shelter to the chief officers; you, a subaltern, 
have to lie on the ground, in your own dug trench, to which, 
if you can contrive it, some roofing of branches and rushes 
may be added. It is burning sun and dust, occasionally it is 
thundér-storm and water-spouts; a volunteer, if it were not for 
the hope of speedy battle, has a poor time of it: your soldiers 
speak little, except unintelligible Bohemian Sclavonic; your 
brother ensigns know nothing of Xenophon, Jean Paul, of pa- 
triotism, or the higher philosophies; hope only to be soon 
back at Prague, where are billiards and things suitable. ‘ The 
‘ following days were heavy and void: the great summer-heat 
‘ had withered grass and grove ; the willows of the Russbach 
‘ were long since leafless, in part barkless; on the endless Plain 
‘ fell nowhere a shadow; only dim dust-clouds, driven-up by 
‘ sudden whirlblasts, veiled for a moment the glaring sky, and 
‘sprinkled all things with a hot rain of sand. We gave-up 
‘ drilling as impossible, and crept into our earth-holes.’ It is 
feared, too, there will be no battle: Varnhagen has thoughts 
of making-off to the fighting Duke of Brunswick-Oels, or some 
other that will fight. ‘ However,’ it would seem, ‘ the worst trial 
‘ was already over. After a hot, wearying, wasting day, which 
‘promised nothing but a morrow like it, there arose on the 
‘ evening of the 30th June, from beyond the Danube, a sound 
‘ of cannon-thunder ; a solacing refreshment to the languid 
‘soul! A party of French, as we soon learned, had got across 
‘from the Lobau, by boats, to a little island named Miihlenin- 
‘ sel, divided only by a small arm from our side of the river ; 
‘ they had then thrown a bridge over this too, with defences ; 
‘our batteries at Esslingen werc for hindering the enemy's 
‘ passing there, and his nearest cannons about the Lobau made 
‘answer.’ On the fourth day after, 


‘Archduke John got orders to advance again as far as Marcheck ; 
that, in the event of a battle on the morrow, he might act on the 
enemy’s right flank. With us too a resolute engagement was arranged. 
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On the 4th of July, in the evening, we were ordered, if there was can- 
nonading in the night, to remain quiet till daybreak ; but at daybreak 
to be under arms. Accordingly, so soon as it was dark, there began 
before us, on the Danube, a violent fire of artillery; the sky glowed 
ever and anon with the cannon-flashes, with the courses of bombs and 
grenades: for nearly two hours this thunder-game lasted on both sides ; 
for the French had begun their attack almost at the same time with 
ours, and while we were striving to ruin their works on the Lobau, 
they strove to burn Enzersdorf town, and ruin ours. The Austrian 
cannon could do little against the strong works on the Lobau. On the 
other hand, the enemy’s attack began to tell; in his object was @ wider 
scope, more decisive energy; his guns were more numerous, more 
effectual: in a short time Enzersdorf burst-out in flames, and our artil- 
lery struggled without effect against their superiority of force. ‘The 
region round had been illuminated for some time with the conflagra- 
tion of that little town, when the sky grew black with heavy thunder: 
the rain poured down, the flames dwindled, the artillery fired seldomer, 
and at length fell silent altogether. A frightful thunder-storm, such as 
no one thought he had ever seen, now raged over the broad Marchfeld, 
which shook with the crashing of the thunder, and, in the pour of rain- 
floods and how! of winds, was in such a roar, that even the artillery 
could not have been heard in it.’ 


On the morrow morning, in spite of Austria and the war 
of elements, Napoleon, with his endless hosts, and ‘ six-hun- 
dred pieces of artillery’ in front of them, is across; advancing 
like a conflagration ; and soon the whole Marchfeld, far and 
wide, is in a blaze. 


‘iver stronger batteries advanced, ever larger masses of troops 
came into action; the whole line blazed with fire, and moved forward 
and forward. We, from our higher position, had hitherto looked at 
the evolutions and fightings before us, as at a show; but now the battle 
had got nigher; the air over us sang with cannon-balls, which were 
lavishly hurled at us, and soon our batteries began to bellow in answer. 
The infantry got orders to lie flat on the ground, and the enemy’s balls 
at first did little execution ; however, as he kept incessantly advancing, 
the regiments erelong stood to their arms. The Archduke General- 
issimo, with his staff, came galloping along, drew bridle in front of us ; 
he gave his commands; looked down into the plain, where the French 
still kept advancing. You saw by his face that he heeded not danger 
or death, that he lived altogether in his work; his whole bearing had 
got a more impressive aspect, a loftier determination, full of joyous 
courage, which he seemed to diffuse round him; the soldiers looked at 
him with pride and trust, many voices saluted him. He had ridden a 
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little on tgwards Baumersdorf, when an adjutant came galloping back, 
and cried: ‘* Volunteers, forward !” In an instant, almost the whole 
company of Captain Marais stept-out as volunteers: we fancied it was 
to storm the enemy’s nearest battery, which was advancing through 
the corn-fields in front; and so, cheering with loud shout, we hastened 
down the declivity, when a second adjutant came in, with the order 
that we were but to occupy the Russbach, defend the passage of it, and 
not to fire till the enemy were quite close. Scattering ourselves into 
skirmishing order, behind willow-trunks, and high corn, we waited with 
firelocks ready; covered against cannon-balls, but hit by musket-shots 
and hdwitzer-grenades, which the enemy sent in great numbers to our 
quarter. About an hour we waited here, in the incessant roar of the 
artillery, which shot both ways over our heads; with regret we soon 
remarked that the enemy’s were superior, at least in number, and de- 
livered twice as many shots as ours, which however was far better 
served ; the more did we admire the active zeal and valorous endurance 
by which the unequal match was nevertheless maintained. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon meanwhile saw, with impatience, the day 
passing-on without a decisive result ; he had calculated on striking the 
blow at once, and his great accumulated force was not to have directed 
itself all hitherward in vain. Rapidly he arranged his troops for storm- 
ing. Marshall Bernadotte got orders to press forward, over Atterkla, 
towards Wagram ; and, by taking this place, break the middle of the 
Austrian line. Two deep storming columns were at the same time to 
advance, on the right and left, from Baumersdorf over the Russbach ; 
to scale the heights of the Austrian position, and sweep away the troops 
there. French infantry had, in the mean while, got up close to where 
we stood; we skirmishers were called back from the Russbach, and 
again went into the general line: along the whole extent of which a 
dreadful fire of musketry now began. This monstrous noise of the 
universal, never-ceasing crack of shots, and still more, that of the in- 
finite jingle of iron, in handling of more than twenty-thousand muskets 
all crowded together here, was the only new and entirely strange im- 
pression that I, in these my first experiences in war, could say I had 
got; all the rest was in part conformable to my preconceived notion, 
in part even below it: but everything, the thunder of artillery never 
so numerous, every noise I had heard or figured, was trifling, in com- 
parison with this continuous storm-tumult of the small-arms, as we call 
them,—that weapon by which indeed our modern battles do chiefly 
become deadly.’ 


What boots it? Ensign Varnhagen and Generalissimo 
Archduke Karl are beaten ; have to retreat in the best possible 
order. The sun of Wagram sets as that of Austerlitz had 
done ; the war has to end in submission and marriage: and as 
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the great Atlantic tide-stream rushes into every creek and alters 
the current there, so for our Varnhagen too a new chapter 
opens,—the diplomatic one, in Paris first of all. 

Varnhagen’s expericnces 12 the Court of Napoleon, as one 
of his sections is headed, are extremely entertaining,, They 


are tragical, comical, of mixed character; always dramatic, ” 


and vividly given. We have a grand Schwartzenberg Festival, 
and the Emperor himself, and all high persons present in grand 
gala; with music, light and crowned goblets; in a wooden 
pavilion, with upholstery and draperies: a rag of drapery flut- 
ters the wrong way athwart some waxlight, shrivels itself up 
in quick fire, kindles the other draperies, kindles the gums and 
woods, and all blazes into swift-choking ruin; a beautiful 
Princess Schwartzenberg, lost in the mad tumult, is found on 
the morrow as ashes amid the ashes! Then also there are 
sotrées of Imperial notabilities ; ‘the gentlemen walking about 
‘in varied talk, wherein you detect a certain cautiousness ; the 
‘ladies all solemnly ranged in their chairs, rather silent for 
‘ladies.’ Berthier is a ‘man of composure,’ zo¢ without higher 
capabilities. Denon, in spite of his kind speeches, produces 
an ill effect on one; and in his hadét hadillé, with court-rapier 
and lace-cuffs, ‘looks like a dizened ape.’ Cardinal Maury in 
red stockings, he that was once Abbé Maury, ‘pet son of the 
scarlet-woman,’ whispers diplomatically in your ear, in passing, 
‘* Nous avons beaucoup de joie de vous voir ici.” But the thing 
that will best of all suit us here, is the presentation to Napo- 
leon himself : 


‘On Sunday the 22d of July (1810), was to be the Emperor’s first 
levee after that fatal occurrence of the fire; and we were told it would 
be uncommonly fine and grand. In Berlin I had often accidentally 
seen Napoleon, and afterwards at Vienna and Schonbrunn; but always 
too far off for a right impression of him. At Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
festival, the look of the man, in that whirl of horrible occurrences, had 
effaced itself again. I assume, therefore, that I saw him for the first 
time now, when I saw him r7eht/y, near at hand, with conveniente, 
and a sufficient length of time. The frequent opportunities I after- 
wards had, in the Tuileries and at Saint-Cloud (in the latter place 
especially, at the brilliant theatre, open only to the Emperor and his 
guests, where Talma, Fleury and La Raucourt figured), did but con- 
firm, and, as it were, complete that first impression. 
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‘We bad driven to the Tuileries, and arrived through a great press 
of guards and people at a chamber, of which I had already heard, under 
the name of Salle des Ambassadeurs. The way in which, here in this 
narrow ill-furnished pen, so many high personages stood jammed to- 
gether, had something ludicrous and insulting in it, and was indeed the 
material,of many a Paris jest.—The richest uniforms and court-dresses 
were, with difficulty and anxiety, struggling hitherward and thitherward ; 
intermixed with Imperial liveries of men handing refreshments, who 
always, by the near peril, suspended every motion of those about them. 
The talk was loud and vivacious on all sides; people seeking acquaint- 
ances, secking more room, seeking better light. Seriousness of mood, 
and dignified concentration of oneself, seemed foreign to all; and what 
a man could not bring with him, there was nothing here to produce. 
The whole matter had a distressful, offensive air ; you found yourself 
ill-off, and waited out of humour. My look, however, dwelt with 
especial pleasure on the members of our Austrian Embassy, whose 
bearing and demeanour did not discredit the dignity of the old Imperial 
house.—Prince Schwartzenberg, in particular, had a stately aspect; 
ease without negligence, gravity without assumption, and over all an 
honest goodness of expression ; beautifully contrasted with the smirking 
saloon-activity, the perked- -up courticrism and pretentious nullity of 
many here. * 

‘At last the time came for going-up to audience. On the first 
announcement of it, all rushed without order towards the door; you 
squeezed along, you pushed and shoved your neighbour without cere- 
mony. Chamberlains, pages and guards filled the passages and ante- 
chamber; restless, overdone officiousness struck you here too; the 
soldiers seemed the only figures that knew how to behave in their 
business,—and this, truly, they had learned, not at Court, but from 
their drill-sergeants, 

‘We had formed ourselves into a half-circle in the Audience Hall, 
and got placed in several crowded ranks, when the cry of ‘‘ Z’Ampe- 
reur /” announced the appearance of Napoleon, who entered from the 
lower side of the apartment. In simple blue uniform, his little hat 
under his arm, he walked heavily towards us. His bearing seemed to 
me to express the contradiction between a will that would attain some- 
thing, and a contempt for those by whom it was to be attained. An 
imposing appearance he would undoubtedly have liked to have; and yet 
it seemed to him not worth the trouble of acquiring; acquiring, I may 
say, for by nature he certainly had it not. Thus there alternated in 
his manner a negligence and a studiedness, which combined themselves 
only in unrest and dissatisfaction. He turned first to the Austrian 
Embassy, which occupied one extremity of the half-circle. The con- 
sequences of the unlucky festival gave occasion to various questions 
and remarks, The Emperor sought to appear sympathetic, he even 
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used words of emotion; but this tone by no means succeeded with him, 
and accordingly he soon Iet it drop. To the Russian Ambassador, 
Kurakin, who stood next, his manner had already changed into a 
rougher; and in his farther progress some face or some thought must 
have stung him, for he got into violent anger; broke stormfully out on 
some one or other, not of the most important there, whose name has 
now escaped me; could be pacified with no answer, but demanded 
always new; rated and threatened, and held the poor man, for a good 
space, in tormenting annihilation. Those who stood nearer, and were 
looking at this scene, not without anxieties of their own, declared after- 
wards that there was no cause at all for such fury; that the Emperor 
had merely been seeking an opportunity to vent his ill-humour, and 
had done so even intentionally, on this poor wight, that all the rest 
might be thrown into due terror, and every opposition beforehand 
beaten down. 

“As he walked on, he again endeavoured to speak more mildly ; 
but his jarred humour still sounded through. Wis words were short, 
hasty, as if shot from him, and on the most indifferent matters had a 
passionate rapidity ; nay, when he wished to be kindly, it still sounded 
as if he were in anger. Such a raspy, untamed voice as that of his I 
have hardly heard. 

‘lis eyes were dark, overclouded, fixed on the ground before him ; 
and only glanced backwards in side-looks now and then, swift and 
sharp, on the persons there. When he smiled, it was but the mouth 
and a part of the cheeks that smiled ; brow and eyes remained gloomily 
motionless. If he constrained these also, as I have subsequently seen 
him do, his countenance took a still more distorted expression. This 
union of gloom and smile had something frightfully repulsive in it. I 
know not what to think of the people who have called this countenance 
gracious, and its kindliness attractive. Were not his features, though 
undeniably beautiful in the plastic sense, yet hard and rigorous like 
marble ; foreign to all trust, incapable of any heartiness ? 

‘What he said, whenever I heard him speaking, was always trivial 
both in purport and phraseology; without spirit, without wit, without 
force, nay, at times, quite poor and ridiculous. Faber, in his Mottces 
sur PIntérieur de la France, has spoken expressly of his questions, those 
questions which Napoleon was wont to prepare beforehand for certain 
persons and occasions, to gain credit thereby for acuteness and special 
knowledge. This is literally true of a visit he had made a short while 
before to the great Library: all the way on the stairs, he kept calling 
out about that passage in Josephus where Jesus is made mention of; 
and seemed to have no other task here but that of showing-off this bit of 
learning ; it had altogether the air of a question got by heart. * * * 
His gift lay in saying things sharp, or at least unpleasant; nay, when 
he wanted to speak in another sort, he often made no more of it than 
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insignificance: thus it befell once, as I myself witnessed in Saint-Cloud, 
he went through a whole row of ladies, and repeated twenty times 
merely these three words, ‘Jf fait chaud.” * 

‘ At this time there circulated a song on his second marriage; a 
piece composed in the lowest popular tone, but which doubtless had 
originated in the higher classes. Napoleon saw his power and splen- 
dour stained by a ballad, and breathed revenge; but the police could 
no more detect the author than they could the circulators. To me 
among others a copy, wiitten in a bad hand and without name, had 
been gent by the city-post; I had privately with friends amused myself 
over the burlesque, and knew it by heart. Altogether at the wrong 
time, exactly as the Emperor, gloomy and sour of humour, was now 
passing me, the words and tune of that song came into my head ; and 
the more I strove to drive them back, the more decidedly they forced 
themselves forward ; so that my imagination, excited by the very fright- 
fulness of the thing, was getting giddy, and seemed on the point of 
breaking-forth into the deadliest offence,—when happily the audience 
came to an end; and deep repeated bows accompanied the exit of Na- 
poleon; who to me had addressed none of his words, but did, as he 
passed, turn on me one searching glance of the eye, with the departute 
of which it secined as if a real danger had vanished. 

‘The imperor gone, all breathed free, as if disloaded from a heavy 
burden. By degrees the company again grew loud, and then went over 
altogether into the noisy disorder and haste which had ruled at the 
commencement. The French courtiers, especially, took pains to re- 
deem their late downbent and terrificd bearing by a free jocularity now ; 
and even in descending the stairs there arose laughter and quizzing at 
the levee, the solemnity of which had ended here.’ 


Such was Varnhagen von Ense’s presentation to Napoleon 
Bonaparte in the Palace of the Tuileries. What Varnhagen 
saw remains a possession for him and for us. The judgment 
he formed on what he saw, will—depend upon circumstances. 
For the eye of the intellect ‘sces in all objects what it brought 
with it the means of seeing.’ Napoleon is a man of the sort 
which Varnhagen elsewhere calls dazmonisch, a ‘demonic man;' 
whose meaning or magnitude is not very measurable by men ; 
who, with his ewa#ess of impulse and insight, with his mystery 
and strength, in a word, with his originality (if we will under- 
stand that), reaches down into the region of the perennial and 
primeval, of the inarticulate and unspeakable ; ; concerning 
whom innumerable things may be said, and the right thing not 
said ior a long while, or at all. We will leave him standing 
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on his own basis, at present; bullying the hapless obscure func- 
tionary there ; declaring to all the world the meteorological 
fact, L/ fatt chaud. e 


Varnhagen, as we see, has many things to write about ; but 
the thing which beyond all others he rejoices to write about, 
and would gladly sacrifice all the rest to, is the memory of 
Rahel, his deceased wife. Mystcrious indications have of late 
years flitted round us concerning a certain Rahel, a kigd of 
spiritual queen in Germany, who seems to have lived in familiar 
relation to most of the distinguished persons of that country in 
her time. Travellers to Germany, now a numerous sect with 
us, ask you as they return from axsthetic capitals and circles, 
**Do you know Rahel?” Marquis Custine, in the Revue de 
Parés (treating of this Book of Rahel’s Letters), says, by experi- 
ence: ‘She was a‘woman as extraordinary as Madame de 
‘ Stacl, for her faculties of mind, for her abundance of ideas, 
‘her light of soul and her goodness of heart: she had more- 
‘over, what the author of Corinne did not pretend to, a dis- 
‘dain for oratory; she did not write. The silence of minds 
‘like hers is a force too. With more vanity, a person so supe- 
‘rior would have sought to make a public for herself: but 
‘ Rahel desired only friends. She spoke to communicate the 
‘life that was in her; never did she speak to be admired.’ 
Goethe testifies that she is a ‘right woman; with the strongest 
‘ feelings I have ever scen, and the completest mastery of them.’ 
Richter addresses her by the title geflugelte, ‘winged one.’ 
Such a Rahel might be worth knowing. 

We find, on practical inquiry, that Rahel was of Berlin ; 
by birth a Jewess, in easy, not affluent circumstances; who 
lived, mostly there,—from 1771 to 1833. That her youth 
passed in studies, struggles, disappointed passions, sicknesses 
and other sufferings and vivacities to which one of her excitable 
organisation was liable. That she was deep in many spiritual 
provinces, in Poetry, in Art, in Philosophy ;—the first, for in- 
stance, or one of the first to recognise the significance of Gae- 
the, and teach the Schlegels to do it. That she wrote nothing: 
but thought, did and spoke many things, which attracted notice, 
admiration spreading wider and wider. That in 1814 she be- 
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came the wife of Varnhagen ; the loved wife, though her age 
was forty-three, exceeding his by some twelve years or more, 
and she could never boast of beauty. That without beauty, 
without wealth, foreign celebrity, or any artificial nimbus what- 
soever, she had grown in her silently progressive way to be 
the mgst distinguished woman in Berlin ; admired, partly wor- 
shipped by all manner of high persons, from Prince Louis of 
Prussia downwards ; making her mother's, and then her hus- 
band’s house the centre of an altogether brilliant circle there. 
Thisds the ‘social phenomenon of Rahel.’ What farther could 
be readily done to understand such a social phenomenon we 
have endeavoured to do; with what success the reader shall see. 

First of all, we have looked at the portrait of Rahel given 
in these Volumes. It is a face full of thought, of affection and 
energy; with no prefensions to beauty, yet lovable and at- 
tractive in a singular degree. The strong high brow and st'll 
eyes are full of contemplation; the long upper lip (sign of 
genius, some say) protrudes itself to fashion a curved mouth, 
condemnable in academies, yet beautifully expressive of laugh- 
ter and affection, of strong endurance, of noble silent scorn; 
the wholecountenancc looking as with cheerfulclearness through 
a world of great pain and disappointment; one of those faces 
which the lady meant when she said: ‘But are not all beau- 
tiful faces ugly, then, to begin with?” In the next place, we 
have read diligently whatsoever we could anywhere find writ- 
ten about Rahel; and have to remark here that the things 
written about her, unlike some things written by her, are gene- 
rally easy to read. Varnhagen’s account of their intercourse ; 
of his first young feelings towards her, his long waiting, and 
final meeting of her in snowy weather under the Lindens, in 
company with a lady whom he knew; his tremulous speaking 
to her there, the rapid progress of their intimacy; and so on- 
wards, to love, to marriage: all this is touching and beautiful ; 
a Petrarcan romance, and yet a reality withal. 

Finally, we have read in these Three thick Volumes of Let- 
ters,—till, in the Second thick Volume, the reading faculty 
unhappily broke down, and had to skip largely thenceforth, 
only diving here and there at a venture with considerable in- 
tervals! Such is the melancholy fact. It must be urged in de- 
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fence that these Volumes are of the toughest reading; calcu- 
lated, as we said, for Germany rather than for England or us. 
To be written with such indisputable marks of ability, nay of 
genius, of depth and sincerity, they are the heaviest business 
we perhaps ever met with. Thetruth is, they do not suit us at 
all. They are szdjective letters, what the metaphysicians call 
subjective, not objective, the grand material of them is endless 
depicturing of moods, sensations, miseries, joys and lyrical con- 
ditions of the writer; no definite picture drawn, or rarely any, 
of persons, transactions or events which the writer stood athidst : 
a wrong matcrial, as it seems to us. To what end, to what 
end? we always ask. Not by looking at itself, but by looking 
at things out of itself, and ascertaining and ruling these, shall 
the mind become known. ‘One thing above all others,’ says 
Goethe once; ‘I have never shoucht aboul Thinking.’ What 
a thrift of thinking-faculty there; thrift almost of itself equal to 
a fortune, in these days: ‘habe nie ans Denken gedachtl But 
how much wastefuler still is it to feel adout feeling! One is 
wearied of that; the healthy soul avoids that. Thou shalt look 
outward, not inward. Gazing inward on one’s own scelf,—why, 
this can drive one mad, like the Monks of Athos, if it last too 
long! Unprofitable writing this swdjecteve sort does seem ;—at 
all events, to the present reviewer, no reading is so insupport- 
able. Nay, we ask, might not the world be entirely deluged by 
it, unless prohibited? Every mortal is a microcosm; to him- 
self a macrocosm, or Universe large as Nature; universal Na- 
ture would barely hold what he could say about himself. Not 
a dyspeptic tailor on any shopboard of this city but could fur- 
nish all England, the year through, with reading about himself, 
about his emotions and internal mysteries of woe and scnsi- 
bility, if England would read him. It is a course which leads 
nowhither; a course which should be avoided. 

Add to all this, that such self-utterance on the part of Ra- 
hel, in these Letters, is in the highest degree vaporous, vague. 
Her very mode of writing is complex, nay is careless, incondite; 
with dashes and splashes, with notes of admiration, of interro- 
gation (nay both together sometimes), with involutions, abrupt- 
nesses, whirls and tortuosities; so that even the grammatical 
meaning is altogether burdensome to seize. And then when 
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seized, al&s, it is as we say, of due likeness to the phraseology ; 
a thing crude, not articulated into propositions, but flowing out 
as*in bursts of interjection and exclamation. No wonder the 
, reading faculty breaks down! And yet we do gather gold grains 
of precieus thought here and there; though out of large wastes 
of sand and quicksand. In fine, it becomes clear, beyond doubt- 
ing, both that this Rahel was a woman of rare gifts and worth, 
a woman of true genius; and also that her genius has passed 
away, and left no impress of itself there for us. These printed 
Volumes produce the effect not of speech, but of multifarious, 
confused wind-music. It seems to require the aid of panto- 
mime, to tell us what it means. But after all, we can under- 
stand how /a/é of that kind, in an expressive mouth, with bright 
deep eyes, and the vivacity of social movement, of question 
and response, may have been delightful; and morcover that, 
for those to whom they vividly recall such talk, these Letters 


may still be delightful. Hear Marquis de Custine a little far- 
ther: 


‘You could not speak with her, a quarter ofan hour, without draw- 
ing from that fountain of light a shower of sparkles. The comic was 
at her command equally with the highest degree of the sublime. The 
proof that she was natural is that she understood laughter as she did 
grief; she took it as a readier means of showing truth; all had its re- 
sonance in her, and her manner of receiving the impressions which you 
wished to communicate to her modified them in yourself: you loved 
her at first because she had admirable gifts; and then, what prevailed 
over everything, because she was entertaining. She was nothing for 
you, or she was all; and she could be all to several at a time without 
exciting jealousy, so much did her noble nature participate in the 
source of all life, of all clearness. When one has lost in youth such a 
friend,’ &c. &c, . . ‘It seems to me you might define her in one 
word: she had the head of a sage and the heart of an apostle, and in 
spite of that, she was a child and a woman as much as any one can be. 
lier mind penetrated into the obscurest depths of Nature ; she was a 
thinker of as much and more clearness than our Theosophist Saint. 
Martin, whom she comprehended and admired; and she felt like an 
artist. [fer perceptions were always double; she attained the sublimest 
truths by two faculties which are incompatible in ordinary men, by feel- 
ing and by reflection. Her friends asked of themselves, Whence came 
these flashes of genius which she threw from her in conversation? Was 
it the effect of long studies? Was it the effect of sudden inspiration ? 
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It was the intuition granted as recompense by Heaven to solils that are 
true. These martyr souls wrestle for the truth, which they have a fore- 
cast of ; they suffer for the God whom they love, and their whole life 
is the school of eternity.” 


This enthusiastic testimony of the clever sentimental Mar- 
quis is not at all incredible to us, in its way: yet from these 
Letters we have nothing whatever to produce that were ade- 
quate to make it good. As was said already, it is not to be 
made good by excerpts and written documents; its proef rests 
in the memory of living witnesses. Mcanwhile, from these same 
wastes of sand, and even of quicksand, dangerous to linger in, 
we will try to gather a few grains the most like gold, that it may 
be guessed, by the charitable, whether or not a Pactolus once 
flowed there: 


‘If there be miracles, they are those that are in our own breast ; 
what we do not know, we call by that name. Tow astonished, almost 
how ashamed are we, when the inspired moment comes, and we get to 
know them ! 

‘One is late in learning to lie: and late in learning to speak the 
truth.’—‘I cannot, because [ cannot, lie. Fancy not that I take credit 
for it: I cannot, just as one cannot play upon the flute.’ 

‘In the meanest hut is a romance, if you knew the hearts there.’ 

‘So long as we do not take even the injustice which is done us, 
and which forces the burning tears fiom us; so long as we do not take 
even this for just and right, we are in the thickest darkness, without 
dawn. 

‘Manure with despair,—but let it be genuine; and you will have 
a noble harvest.’ 

‘True misery is ashamed of itself ; hides itself, and does not com- 
plain. You may know it by that.’ 

‘What a commonplace man! If he did not live in the same time 
with us, no mortal would mention him.’ 

‘Have you remarked that Homer, whenever he speaks of the water, 
is always great; as Goethe is, when he speaks of the stars ?” 

‘If one were to say, ‘‘ You think it easy to be original: but no, it 
is difficult, it costs a whole life of labour and exertion,”—you would 
think him mad, and ask no more questions of him. And yet his opinion 
would be altogether true, and plain enough withal. Original, I grant, 
every man might be, and must be, if men did not almost always admit 
mere undigested hearsays into their head, and fling them out again un- 
digested. Whoever honestly questions himself, and faithfully answers, 
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is busied cgntinually with all that presents itself in life ; and is incessantly 
inventing, had the thing been invented never so long before. IJonesty 
belongs as a first condition to good thinking; and there are almost as 
few absolute dunces as geniuses. Genuine dunces would always be 
original; but there aregone of them genuine: they have almost always 
understapding enough to be dishonest.’ 

‘ Te (the blockhead) tumbled out on me his definition of genius: the 
trivial old distinctions of intellect and heart; as if there ever was, or 
could be, a great intellect with a mean heart! 

‘Goethe ? When I think of Aim, tears come into my eyes: all other 
men I fove with my own strength; he teaches me to love with his. My 
Poet!’ 

‘Slave-trade, war, marriage, working-classes :—and they are aston- 
ished, and keep clouting, and remending ?’ 

‘The whole world is, properly speaking, a tragic emdarras.” 

‘. . . There, Rahel the Jewess, {cel that I am as unique as the 
greatest appearance in this earth. The grentest artist, philosopher, or 
poet, is not above me. We are of the same element: in the same rank, 
and stand together. Whichever would exclude the other, excludes only 
himself. But to me it was appointed not to write or act, but fo five: I 
lay in embryo till my century; and then was, in outward respects, so 
flung away.—It is for this reason that [ tell you. But pain, as I know 
it, is a life too: and I think with myself, Iam one of those figures 
which Humanity was fated to evolve, and then never to use more, never 
to have more: me no one can comfort.’—‘ Why wo¢ be beside oneself, 
dear friend ? There are beautiful parentheses in life, which belong nei- 
ther to us nor to others: beautiful I name them, because they give us 
a freedom we could not get by sound sense. Who would volunteer to 
have a nervous fever? And yet it may save one’s life. I Jove rage; I 
use it, and patronise it.’—‘ Be not alarmed; I am commonly calmer. 
But when I write to a /rtend’s Acart, it comes to pass that the sultry 
laden horizon of my soul breaks out in lightning. ILeavenly men Jove 
lightning.’ 

‘Zo Varnhagen... One thing I must write to thee; what I 
thought-of last night in bed, and for the first time in my life. That I, 
as a relative and pupil of Shakspeare, have, from my childhood up- 
wards, occupied myself much with death, thou mayest believe. But 
never did my own death affect me; nay, I did not even think of this 
fact, that I was not affected by it. Now, last night there was some- 
thing I had to write; I said, Varnhagen must know this thing, if he is 
to think of me after I am dead. And it seemed to me as if I must die; 
as if my heart were flitting-away over this earth, and I must follow it; 
and my death gave me pity: for never before, as I now saw, had I 
thought that it would give anybody pity: of thee I knew it would do 
so, and yet it was the first time in my life I had seen this, or known 
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that I had never seen it. In such solitude have I lived: cgmprehend 
it! I thought, When I am dead, then first will Varnhagen know what 
sufferings 1 had; and all his lamenting will be in vain; the figure of 
me meets him again, through all eternity, no more; swept away am I 
then, as our poor Prince Louis is. And no one can be kind to me then; 
with the strongest will, with the effort of despair, no one; sand this 
thought of thee about me was what at last affected me. I must write of 
this, though it afflict thee never so.’ . . . 

‘Zo Rose, a younger sister, on her marriage in Amsterdam,.—Paris, 
wor, . . . Since thy last letter Iam sore downcast. Gone art 
thou! No Rose comes stepping-in to me with true foot and heart, who 
knows me altogether, knows all my sorrows altogether. When I am 
sick of body or soul, alone, alone, thou comest not to me any more ; 
thy room empty, quite empty, forever empty. Thou art away, to try 
thy fortune. O IIcaven! and to me not even/rjizy is permitted. Am 
not Zin luck! The garden in the Lindenstrasse, where we used to be 
with Hanne and Feu—was it not beautiful >—I will call it Rose now ; 
with Hanne and Ianse will T go often thither, and none shall know of 
it. Dost thou recollect that night when I was to set out with Fink, 
the time before last? Ilow thou hadst to sleep upstairs, and then to 
stay with me? O mysister, I might be as ill again—though not for that 
cause: and thou too, what may not lie before thee! But no, thy name 
is Rose; thou hast é/ve eyes, and a far other life than I with my stars 
and black ones. * * * Salute Mammaa million times; tell her I 
congratulate her from the heart; the more so, as / can never give her 
such a pleasure! God willed it not. But J, in her place, would have 
great pity for a child so circumstanced. Yet let her not lament for me. 
1 know all her goodness, and thank her with my soul. Tell her I have 
the fate of nations, and of the greatest men, before my eyes here: they 
too go tumbling even so on the great sea of Existence, mounting, sink- 
ing, swallowed up. From of o/d all men have scemed to me like spring 
blossoms, which the wind blows off and whirls; none knows where they 
fall, and the fewest come to fruit.’ 


Poor Rahel! The Frenchman said above, she was an artist 
and apostle, yet had not ceased to be achild and woman. But 
we must stop short. One other little scene, a scene from her 
deathbed by Varnhagen, must end the tragedy: 


*,... She said to me one morning, after a dreadful night, with 
the penetrating tone of that lovely voice ofhers: ‘‘O, I am sé// happy ; 
I am God’s creature still; He knows of me; I shall come to see how 
it was good and needful for me to suffer: of a surety I had something 
to learn by it. And am I not already happy in this trust, and in all 
the love that I feel and meet with ?” 
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‘In this manner she spoke, one day, among other things, with joy- 
ful heartihess, of a dream which always from childhood she had remem- 
bered and taken comfort from. ‘‘In my seventh year,” said she, ‘I 
dreamt that I saw God quite near me; he stood expanded above me, 
and his mantle was the whole sky; on a corner of this mantle I had 
leave to rest, and lay there in peaceable felicity till Iawoke. Ever 
since, through my whole life, this dream has returned on me, and in 
the worst times was present also in my waking moments, and a hea- 
venly comfort to me. I had leave to throw myself at God’s fect, on a 
corner of his mantle, and he screened me from all sorrow there: He 
perm&ted it.” * * * The following words, which I felt called to 
write down exactly as she spoke them on the 2d of March, are also 
remarkable: ‘‘ What a history!” cried she, with deep emotion: ‘A 
fugitive from Egypt and Palestine am I here; and find help, love and 
kind care among you. To thee, dear August, was I sent by this guiding 
of God, and thou to me; from afar, from the old times of Jacob and 
the Patriarchs! With a sacred joy I think of this my origin, of all this 
wide web of pre-arrangement. How the oldest remembrances of man- 
kind are united with the newest reality of things, and the most distant 
times and places are brought together. What, for so long a period of 
my life, I considered as the worst ignominy, the sorest sorrow and mis- 
fortune, that I was born a Jewess, this I would not part with now for 
any price. Will it not be even so with these pains of sickness? Shall 
I not, one day, mount joyfully aloft on them too; feel that [I could not 
want them for any price? O August, this is just, this is true; we will 
try to go on thus!” Thereupon she said, with many tears, ‘ Dear 
August, my heart is refreshed to its inmost: I have thought of Jesus, 
and wept over his sorrows; I have felt, for the first time felt, that he 
is my brother. And Mary, what must not she have suffered! She saw 
her beloved Son in agony, and did not sink; she stood at the Cross. 
That I could not have done; I am not strong enough for that. Forgive 
me, God; I confess how weak I am.” ss bs . 

‘At nightfall, on the 6th of March, Rahel felt herself easier than 
for long before, and expressed an irresistible desire to be new dressed. 
As she could not be persuaded from it, this was done, though with the 
greatest precaution. She herself was busily helpful in it, and signified 
great contentment that she had got it accomplished. She felt so well, 
she expected to sleep. She wished me good-night, and bade me alsu 
go and sleep. Even the maid, Dora, was to go and sleep ; however, 
she did not. 

‘It might be about midnight, and I was still awake, when Dora 
called me: ‘‘I was to come; she was much worse.” Instead of sleep, 
Rahel had found only suffering, one distress added to another; and now 
all had combined into decided spasm of the breast. 1 found her in a 
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state little short of that she had passed six days ago. The medicines 
left for such an occurrence (regarded as possible, not probable) were 
tried; but, this time, with littlé effect. The frightful struggle continued ; 
and the beloved sufferer, writhing in Dora’s arms, cried, several times, 
‘‘This pressure against her breast was not to be borne, was crushing 
her heart out:” the breathing, too, was painfully difficult. She com- 
plained that ‘‘it was getting into her head now, that she felt like a cloud 
there ;” she leaned back with that. A deceptive hope of some allevia- 
tion gleamed on us for a moment, and then went out forever; the eyes 
were dimmed, the mouth distorted, the limbs lamed! In this state the 
Doctors found lrer; their remedies were all bootless. An uncon§cious 
hour and half, during which the breast still occasionally struggled in 
spasmodic efforts, —and this noble life breathed-out its last. The sight 
I saw then, while kneeling almost lifeless at her bed, stamped itself 
glowing forever into my heart.’ 


So died Rahel Varnhagen von Ense, born Levin, a singular 
biographic phenomenon of this century; a woman of genius, 
of true depth and worth; whose sccluded life, as one cannot 
but see, had in it a greatness far beyond what has many times 
fixed the public admiration of the whole world; a woman equal 
to the highest thoughts of her century; in whom it was not 
arrogance, we do believe, but a just self-consciousness, to feel 
that ‘the highest philosopher, or poct, or artist was not above 
her, but of a like clement and rank with her.’ That sucha 
woman should have lived unknown and, as it were, silent to 
the world, is peculiar in this time. 

We say not that she was equal to De Staél, nor the con- 
trary; neither that she might have written De Staél’s books, 
nor even that she might not have written far better books. She 
has ideas unequalled in De Staél; a sincerity, a pure tender- 
ness and genuineness which that celebrated person had not, or 
had lost. But what then? The subjunctive, the optative are 
vague moods: there is no tense one can found on but the pre- 
terite of the indicative. Enough for us, Rahel did not write. 
She sat imprisoned, or it might be sheltered and fosteringly 
embowered, in those circumstances of hers; she ‘was not ap» 
pointed to write or to act, but only to live.” Call her not un- 
happy on that account, call her not useless; nay, perhaps, call 
her happier and usefuler. Blessed are the humble, are they 
that are zo¢ known. It is written, ‘Seekest thou great things, 
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seek than not:’ live where thou art, only live wisely, live dili- 
gently. Rahel’s life was not an idle one for herself or for others: 
how many souls inay the ‘sparkles showering from that light- 
fountain’ have kindled and illuminated; whose new virtue goes 
on propagating itself, increasing itself, under incalculable com- 
binations, and will be found in far places, after many days! She 
left no stamp of herself on paper; but in other ways, doubt it 
not, the virtue of her working in this world will survive all 
paper. For the working of the good and brave, seen or unseen, 
endures literally for ever, and cannot dic. Is a thing nothing 
because the Morning Papers have not mentioned it? Or can, 
a nothing be made something, by never so much babbling of it 
there? Far better, probably, that no Morning or Evening Paper 
mentioned it; that the right hand knew not what the left was 
doing! Rahel might have written books, celebrated books. 
And yet, what of books? Ifast thou not already a Bible to 
write, and publish in print that is eternal; namely, a Life to 
lead? Silence too is great: there should be grcat silent ones 
too. 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, known 
or unknown, caz die even in this earth. The work an unknown 
good man has done is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green; it flows and flows, 
it joins itself with other veins and veinlcts; one day, it will 
start forth as a visible percnnial well. Ten dumb centuries had 
made the speaking Dante; a well he of many veinlets. William 
Burnes, or Burns, was a poor peasant; could not prosper in 
his ‘seven acres of nursery-ground,’ nor any enterprise of trade 
and toil; had to ‘thole a factor’s snash,’ and read attorney- 
letters, in his poor hut, ‘ which threw us all into tears:’ a man 
of no money-capital at all, of no account at all: yet a brave 
man, a wise aa just, in evil fortune faithful, unconquerable to 
the death. And there wept withal among the others a boy named 
Robert, with a heart of melting pity, of greatness and fiery 
wrath; and Azs voice, fashioned here by this poor father, does 
it not already reach, like a great elegy, like a stern prophecy, 
to the ends of the world? ‘Let me make the songs, and you 

«shall make the laws!’ What chancellor, king, senator, begirt 
with never such sumptuosity, dyed velvet, blaring and cele- 
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brity, could you have named in England that was soanomen- 
tous as that William Burnes? Courage!— 


We take leave of Varnhagen with true goodwill, and hear- 
tily thank him for the pleasure and instruction he has given us. 


CHARTISM. 
‘ ‘it never smokes but there is fire.’ —Old Prover?é, 


[1839. } 


CHAPTER I. 
CONDITION-OF-ENGLAND QUESTION, 


A fecling very generally exists that the condition and dispo- 
sition of the Working Classes is a rather ominous matter at 
present ; that something ought to be said, something ought 
to be done, in regard to it. And surely, at an epoch of his- 
tory when the ‘ National Petition’ carts itself in wagons along 
the streets, and is presented ‘ bound with iron hoops, four men 
bearing it,’ to a Reformed House of Commons; and Chartism 
numbered by the million and half, taking nothing by its iron- 
hooped Petition, breaks out into brickbats, cheap pikes, and 
even into sputterings of conflagration, such very general feel- 
ing cannot be considered unnatural! To us individually this 
matter appears, and has for many years appeared, to be the 
most ominous of all practical matters whatever; a matter in 
regard to which if something be not done, something will do 
itself one day, and in a fashion that will please nobody. The 
time is verily come for acting in it; how much more for con- 
sultation about acting in it, for speech and articulate inquiry 
about it! 

We are aware that, according to the newspapers, Chartism 
is extinct; that a Reform Ministry has ‘ put down the chimera 
of Chartism’ in the most felicitous cfiectual manner. So say 
the newspapers ;—and yet, alas, most readers oi newspapers 
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know withal that it is indeed the ‘chimera’ of Chartism, not 
the reality, which has been put down. The distracied inco- 
herent embodiment of Chartism, whereby in late months it 
took shape and became visible, this has heen put down; or 
rather has fallen down and gone asunder by gravitation and 
law of nature: but the living essence of Chartism has not been 
put down. Chartism means the bitter discontent grown fierce 
and mad, the wrong condition therefore or the wrong dispo- 
sition, of the Working Classes of England. It is a new name 
for a thing which has had many names, which will yet have 
many. The matter of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far- 
extending ; did not begin yesterday ; will by no means end this 
day or tomorrow. Reform Ministry, constabulary rural police, 
new levy of soldicrs, grants of moncy to Birmingham ; all this 
is well, or is not well; all this will put down only the embodi- 
ment or ‘chimera’ of Chartism. The essence continuing, new 
and ever new embodiments, chimeras madder or less mad, have 
to continue. The melancholy fact remains, that this thing 
known at present by the name of Chartism does exist; has 
existed ; and, either ‘put down,’ into secret treason, with rusty 
pistols, vitriol-bottle and match-box, or openly brandishing pike 
and torch (one knows not in which case more fatal-looking), 
is like to exist till quite other methods have been tried with 
it, What means this bitter discontent of the Working Classes ? 
Whence comes it, whither goes it? Above all, at what price, 
on what terms, will it probably consent to depart from us and 
die into rest? These are questions. 

To say that it is mad, incendiary, nefarious, is no answer. 
To say all this, in never so many dialects, is saying little. 
‘Glasgow Thuggery,’ ‘Glasgow Thugs ;’ it is a witty nickname: 
the practice of ‘ Number 60’ entering his dark room, to con- 
tract for and settle the price of blood with operative assassins, 
in a Christian city, once distinguished by its rigorous Chris- 
tianism, is doubtless a fact worthy of all horror: but what 
will horror do for it? What will execration ; nay at bottom, 
what will condemnation and banishment to Botany Bay do for 
it? Glasgow Thuggcry, Chartist torch-meetings, Birmingham 
riots, Swing conflagrations, are so many symptoms on the sur- 
face; you abolish the symptom to no purpose, if the disease 
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is left untouched. Boils on the surface are curable or incur- 
able,—small matter which, while the virulent humour festers 
deep within ; poisoning the sources of life ; and certain enough 
to find for itself ever new boils and sore issues; ways of an- 
nouncing that it continues there, that it would fain not con- 
tinue there. 

Delirious Chartism will not have raged entirely to na pur- 
pose, as indeed no carthly thing does so, if it have forced all 
thinking men of the community to think of this vital matter, 
too apt to be overlooked otherwise. Is the condition of the 
English working people wrong; so wrong that rational work- 
ing men cannot, will not, and even should not rest quiet under 
it? A most grave case, complex beyond all others in the 
world ; a case wherein Botany Bay, constabulary rural police, 
and suchlike, will avail but little. Or is the discontent itself 
mad, like the shape it took? Not the condition of the working 
people that is wrong ; but their disposition, their own thoughts, 
beliefs and feelings th€t are wrong? This too were a most 
grave case, little less alarming, little less complex than the 
former one. In this case too, where constabulary police and 
mere rigour of coercion sccms more at home, coercion will by 
no means do all, coercion by itself will not even do much. If 
‘there do exist general madness of discontent, then sanity and 
some measure of content must be brought about again,—not 
by constabulary police alone. When the thoughts ofa people, 
in the great mass of it, have grown mad, the combined issue of 
that people’s workings will be a madness, an incoherency and 
ruin! Sanity will have to be recovered for the general mass ; 
coercion itself will otherwise cease to be able to coerce. 

We have heard it asked, Why Parliament throws no light 
on this question of the Working Classes, and the condition or 
disposition they are in? Truly to a remote observer of Par- 
liamentary procedure it scems surprising, especially in late 
Reformed times, to see what space this question occupies in 
the Debates of the Nation. Can any other business whatso- 
ever be so pressing on legislators? A Reformed Parliament, 
one would think, should inquire into popular discontents defore 
they get the length of pikes and torches! For what end at all 
are men, Honourable Members and Reform Members, sent to 
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St. Stephen's, with clamour and effort ; kept talking, straggling, 
motioning and counter-motioning ? The condition of fhe great 
body of people in a country is the condition of the country it- 
self: this you would say is a truism in all times; a truism 
rather pressing to get recognised as a truth now, and be acted 
upon, in these times. Yet read Hansard’s Debates, or the 
Morning Papers, if you have nothing to do! The old grand 
question, whether A is to be in office or B, with the innumer- 
able subsidiary questions growing out of that, courting ,para- 
graphs and suffrages for a blessed solution of that: Canada 
question, Irish Appropriation question, West-India question, 
Queen’s Bedchamber question; Game Laws, Usury Laws ; 
African Blacks, Flill Coolies, Sinithtield cattle, and Dog-carts, 
—all manner of questions and subjects, except simply this the 
alpha and omega of all! Surely Honourable Members ought 
to speak of the Condition-of-England question too. Radical 
Members, above all; friends of the pegple; chosen with effort, 
by the people, to interpret and articulate the dumb deep want 
of the people! To a remote observer they seem oblivious of 
their duty. Arc they not there, by trade, mission, and express 
appointment of themselves and others, to speak for the good 
of the British Nation? Whatsoever great British interest can 
the least speak for itself, for that beyond all they are called to 
speak. They are either speakers for that great dumb toiling 
class which cannot speak, or they are nothing that one can 
well specify. 

Alas, the remote observer knows not the nature of Parlia- 
ments: how Parliaments, extant there for the British Nation’s 
sake, find that they are extant withal for their own sake; how 
Parliaments travel so naturally in their deep-rutted routine, 
commonplace worn into ruts axle-deep, from which only 
strength, insight and courageous generous exertion can lit 
any Parliament or vehicle ; how in Parliaments, Reformed or 
Unreformed, there may chance to be a strong man, an origi- 
nal, clear-sighted, great-hearted, patient and valiant man, or 
to be none such ;—how, on the whole, Parliaments, lumbering 
along in their deep ruts of commonplace, find, as so many oi 
us otherwise do, that the ruts ave axle-deep, and the travelling 
very toilsome of itseh, and for the day the evil thereoi suffi- 
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cient ! hat Parliaments ought to have done in this business, 
what they’ will, can or cannot yet do, and where the limits of 
their faculty and culpability may lie, in regard to it, were a 
long investigation ; into which we need not enter at this mo- 
ment. What they have done is unhappily plain enough. Hi- 
therto, on this most national of questions, the Collective Wisdom 
of the Nation has availed us as good as nothing whatever. 
And yet, as we say, it is a question which cannot be left 
to the. Collective Folly of the Nation! In or out of Parlia- 
ment, darkness, neglect, hallucination must contrive to cease 
in regard to it; true insight into it must be had. How inex- 
pressibly useful were true insight into it; a genuine under- 
standing by the upper classes of society what it is that the 
under classes intrinsically mean; a clear interpretation of the 
thought which at heart torments these wild inarticulate souls, 
struggling there, with inarticulate uproar, like dumb creatures 
in pain, unable to speak what is in them! Something they do 
mean ; some true thing withal, in the centre of their confused 
hearts, ——for they are hearts created by Heaven too: to the 
Heaven it is clear what thing; to us not clear. Would that it 
were! Perfect clearness on it were equivalent to remedy ot 
it. For, as is well said, all battle is misunderstanding; did 
the parties know one another, the battle would cease. No 
man at bottom means injustice ; it is always for some obscure 
distorted image of a right that he contends: an obscure image 
diffracted, exaggerated, in the wonderfulest way, by natural 
dimness and selfishness; getting tenfold more diffracted by 
exasperation of contest, till at length it become all but irrc- 
cognisable ; yet still the image ot a right. Could a man own 
to himself that the thing he fought for was wrong, contrary to 
fairness and the law of reason, he would own also that it 
thereby stood condemned and hopeless; he could fight for it 
no longer. Nay independently of right, could the contending 
parties get but accurately to discern one another's might and 
strength to contend, the one would peaceably yield to the 
other and to Necessity ; the contest in this case too were over. 
No African expedition now, as in the days of Herodotus, is 
fitted out against the South-wind. One expedition was satis- 
factory in that department. The South-wind Simoom conti- 
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nues blowing occasionally, hateful as ever, maddening as ever; 
but one expedition was enough. Do we not all sitbmit to 
Death? The highest sentence of the law, sentence of death, 

is passed on all of us by the fact of birth; yet we live patiently: 
under it, patiently undergo it when the hour comes. Clear un- 
deniable right, clear undeniable might: either of these once 
ascertained puts an end to battle. All battle is a confused 
experiment to ascertain one and both of these. 

What are the rights, what are the mights of the discon- 
tented Working Classes in England at this epoch? Hée were 
an C&dipus, and deliverer from sad social pestilence, who could 
resolve us fully! For we may say beforehand, The struggle 
that divides the upper and lower in society over Europe, and 
more painfully and notably in England than elsewhere, this 
too is a struggle which will end and adjust itself as all other 
struggles do and have done, by making the right clear and the 
might clear; not otherwise than by that. Meantime, the ques- 
tions, Why are the Working Classes discontented; what is their 
condition, economical, moral, in their houses and their hearts, 
as it is in reality and as they figure it to themselves to be; 
what do they complain of ; what ought they, and ought they 
not to complain of ?—these are measurable questions; on some 
of these any common mortal, did he but turn his eyes to them, 
might throw some light. Certain researches and considera- 
tions of ours on the matter, since no one else will undertake 
it, are now to be made public. The researches have yielded 
us little, almost nothing ; but the considerations are of old date, 
and press to have utterance. We arc not without hope that 
our general notion of the business, if we can get it uttered at 
all, will meet some assent from many candid men. 


CHAPTER II. 
STATISTICS. 


Awitty statesman said, you might prove anything by figures, 
We have looked into various statistic works, Statistic-Society 
Reports, Poor-Law Reports, Reports and Pamphlets not a few, 
with a sedulous eye to this question of the Working Classes 
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and theiqgeneral condition in England; we grieve to say, with 
as good a no result whatever. Assertion swallows assertion; 
acgording to the old Proverb, ‘as the s/atist thinks, the bell 
clinks’! Tables are like cobwebs, like the sieve of the Dan- 
aides ; beautifully reticulated, orderly to look upon, but which 
will hold no conclusion. Tables are abstractions, and the ob- 
ject a most concrete one, so difficult to read the essence of. 
There are innumerable circumstances ; and one circumstance 
left out may be the vital one on which all turned. Statistics is 
a science which ought to be honourable, the basis of many 
most important scicnces; but it is not to be carried on by 
steam, this science, any more than others are; a wise head is 
requisite for carrying it on. Conclusive facts are inseparable 
from inconclusive except by a head that already understands. 
and knows. Vain to send the purblind and blind to the shore 
of a Pactolus never so golden: these find only gravel ; the seer 
and finder alone picks up gold grains there. And now the 
purblind offering you, with assevcration and protrusive impor- 
tunity, his basket of gravel as gold, what steps are to be taken 
with him ?—Statistics, one may hope, will improve gradually, 
and become good for something. Meanwhile, it is to be feared 
the crabbed satirist was partly right, as things go: ‘A judici- 
‘ ous man,’ says he, ‘looks at Statistics, not to get knowledge, 
‘but to save himself from having ignorance foisted on him.’ 
With what serene conclusiveness a member of some Useful- 
Knowledge Society stops your mouth with a figure of arith- 
metic! To him it seems he has there extracted the elixir of the 
matter, on which now nothing more can be said. It is need- 
ful that you look into his said extracted elixir ; and ascertain, 
alas, too probably, not without a sigh, that it is wash and va- 
pidity, good only for the gutters. 

Twice or three times have we heard the lamentations and 
prophecies of a humane Jeremiah, mourner for the poor, cut 
short by a statistic fact of the most decisive nature: How can 
the condition of the poor be other than good, be other than 
better; has not the average duration of life in England, and 
therefore among the most numerous class in England, been 
proved to have increased? Qur Jeremiah had to admit that, 
if so, it was an astounding fact ; whereby all that ever he, for 
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his part, had observed on other sides of the matter, he over- 
set without remedy. If life last longer, life must be‘less worn 
upon, by outward suffering, by inward discontent, by hardsiip 
of any kind ; the general condition of the poor must be better- 
ing instead of worsening. So was our Jeremiah cut short. 
And now for the ‘proof’? Readers who are curious in statis- 
tic proofs may see it drawn out with all solemnity, in a Pam- 
phlet ‘published by Charles Knight and Company,’!—and 
perhaps himself draw inferences from it. Northampton Tables, 
compiled by Dr. Price ‘from registers of the Parish of All 
Saints from 1735 to 1780; Carlisle Tables, collected by Dr. 
Heysham from observation of Carlisle City for eight years, ‘the 
calculations founded on them’ conducted by another Doctor ; 
incredible ‘document considered satisfactory by men of science 
in France :—alas, is it not as if some zealous scientific son 
of Adam had proved the deepening of the Ocean, by survey, 
accurate or cursory, of two mud-plashes on the coast of the 
Isle of Dogs? ‘Not to get knowledge, but to save, yourself 
from having ignorance foisted on you’! 

The condition of the working-man in this country, what it 
is and has been, whether it is improving or retrograding,—is 
a question to which from statistics hitherto no solution can be 
got. Hitherto, after many tables and statements, one is still 
left mainly to what he can ascertain by his own eyes, looking 
at the concrete phenomenon for himself. There is no other 
method ; and yet it is a most imperfect method. Each man 
expands his own hand-breadth of observation to the limits of 
the general whole; more or less, each man must take what he 
himself has seen and ascertained for a sample of all that is 
seeable and ascertainable. Hence discrepancies, controversies 
wide-spread, long-continued ; which there is at present no 
means or hope of satisfactorily ending. When Parliament 
takes up ‘the Condition-of-England question,’ as it will have 
to do one day, then indeed much may be amended! Inquiries 
wisely gone into, even on this most complex matter, will yield 
results worth something, not nothing. But it is a most com- 
plex matter; on which, whether for the past or the present, 


1 An Essay on the Means of Insurance against the Casualties of &c¢, &¢. 
London, Charles Knight and Company, 1836. ‘Price two shillings. 
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airraeh Wade with its limited means, with its short vision 
and headfong extensive dogmatism, as yet too often throws not 
light, but error worse than darkness. 

What constitutes the well-being of a man? Many things ; 
of which the wages he gets, and the bread he buys with them, 
are but’one preliminary item. Grant, however, that the wages 
were the whole; that once knowing the wages and the price 
of bread, we know all; then what are the wages? Statistic In- 
quiry, in its present unguided condition, cannot tell. The 
average rate of day’s wages is not correctly ascertained for any 
portion of this country ; not only not for half-centuries, it is 
not even ascertained anywhere for decades or years: far from 
instituting comparisons with the past, the present itself is un- 
known to us. And then, given the average of wages, what is 
the constancy of employment ; what is the difficulty of finding 
employment ; the fluctuation from season to season, from year 
to year? Is it constant, calculable wages; or fluctuating, in- 
calculablg, more or less of the nature of gambling ? This sc- 
condary circumstance, of quality in wages, is perhaps even more 
important than the primary one of quantity. Farther we ask, 
Can the labourer, by thrift and industry, hope to rise to mas- 
tership ; or is such hope cut off from him? How is he related 
to his employer; by bonds of friendliness and mutual help ; 
or by hostility, opposition, and chains of mutual necessity 
alone? Ina word, what degree of contentment can a human 
creature be supposed to enjoy in that position? With hunger 
preying on him, his contentment is likely to be small! But 
even with abundance, his discontent, his real misery may be 
great. The labourer’s feelings, his notion of being justly dealt 
with or unjustly ; his wholesome composure, frugality, pro- 
sperity in the one case, his acrid unrest, recklessness, gin-drink- 
ing, and gradual ruin in the other,—how shall figures of arith- 
metic represent all this? So much is still to be ascertained ; 
much of it by no means easy to ascertain! Till, among the 
‘Hill Cooly’ and ‘Dog-cart’ questions, there arise in Parlia- 
ment and extensively out of it ‘a Condition-of-England ques- 
tion,’ and quite a new set of inquirers and methods, little of it 
is likely to be ascertained. 

One fact on this subject, a fact which arithmetic ts cap- 
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able of representing, we have often considered i fa worth 
all the rest: Whether the labourer, whatever his waves are, is 
saving money? Laying up money, he proves that his cen- 
dition, painful as it may be without and within, is not yet 
desperate ; that he looks forward to a better day coming, and ° 
is still resolutely steering towards the same; that all the lights 
and darknesses of his lot are united under a blessed radiance 
of hope,—the last, first, nay one may say the sole blessedness 
of man. Is the habit of saving increased and increasing, or 
the contrary ? Where the present writér has been able to look 
with his own eyes, it is decreasing, and in many quarters all 
but disappearing. Statistic science turns up her Savings-Bank 
Accounts, and answers, ‘Increasing rapidly.” Would that 
one could believe it! But the Danaides’-sieve character of such 
statistic reticulated documents is too manifest. A few years 
ago, in regions where thrift, to one’s own knowledge, still was, 
Savings-Banks were not; the labourer lent his money to some 
farmer, of capital, or supposed to be of capital,—-amwd has too 
often lost it since ; or he bought a cow with it, bought a cot- 
tage with it; nay hid it under his thatch : the Savings-Banks 
books then exhibited mere blank and zero. That they swell 
yearly now, if such be the fact, indicates that what thrift exists 
does gradually resort more and more thither rather than else- 
whither ; but the question, Is thrift increasing? runs through 
the reticulation, and is as water spilt on the ground, not to be 
gathered here. 

These are inquiries on which, had there been a proper 
* Condition-of-England question,’ some light would have been 
thrown, before ‘torch-meetings’ arose to illustrate them! Far 
as they lie out of the course of Parliamentary routine, they 
should have been gone into, should have been glanced at, in 
one or the other fashion. A Legislature making laws for the 
Working Classes, in total uncertainty as to these things, is 
legislating in the dark; not wisely, nor to good issues. The 
simple fundamental question, Can the labouring man in this 
England of ours, whé is willing to labour, find work, and sub- 
sistence by his work? is matter of mere conjecture and as- 
sertion hitherto ; not ascertainable by authentic evidence: the 
Legislature, satisfied to legislate in the dark, has not yet 
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sought Q\ny evidence on it. They pass their New Poor-Law 
Bill, witflout evidence as to all this. Perhaps their New Poor- 
Isaw Bill is itself only intended as an experimentum cructs to 
ascertain all this? Chartism is an answer, seemingly not in 
the affirmative. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEW POOR-LAW. 


To read the Reports of the Poor-Law Commissioners, if 
one had faith enough, would be a pleasure to the friend of hu- 
manity. One sole recipe secms to have been needful for the 
woes of England: ‘refusal of out-door relief.’ England lay 
in sick discontent, writhing powerless on its fever-bed, dark, 
nigh desperate, in wastefulness, want, improvidence, and eat- 
ing care, till like Hyperion down the castern steeps, the Poor- 
Law Commissioners arose, and said, Let there be workhouses, 
and bread of affliction and water of affliction there! It was 
a simple invention ; as all truly great inventions are. And sec, 
in any quarter, instantly as the walls of the workhouse arise, 
misery and necessity fly away, out of sight,——out of being, as 
is fondly hoped, and dissolve into the inane ; industry, frugality, 
fertility, rise of wages, peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men do,—in the Poor-Law Commissioners’ Reports, —infallibly, 
rapidly or not so rapidly, to the joy of all parties, supervene. It 
was a consummation devoutly to be wished. We have looked 
over these four annual Poor-Law Reports with a variety of re- 
flections ; with no thought that our Poor-Law Commissioners 
are the inhuman men their enemies accuse them of being; with 
a feeling of thankfulness rather that there do exist men of that 
structure too; with a persuasion deeper and deeper that Na- 
ture, who makes nothing to no purpose, has not made either 
them or their Poor-Law Amendment Act in vain. We hope 
to prove that they and it were an indispensable element, harsh 
‘but salutary, in the progress of things, 

That this Poor-law Amendment Act meanwhile should be, 
as we sometimes hear it named, the ‘chief glory’ of a Reform 
Cabinet, betokens, one would imagine, rather a scarcity of glory 
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there. To say to the poor, Ye shall eat the bread ofgffliction 
and drink the water of affliction, and be very mtare! while 
here, required not so much a stretch of heroic faculty in apy 
sense, as due toughness of bowcls. If paupers are made miser- 
able, paupers will needs decline in multitude. It is a secret 
known to all rat-catchers : stop up the granary-crevices, afflict 
with continual mewing, alarm, and going-off of traps, your 
‘chargeable labourers’ disappear, and cease from the estab- 
lishment. A still briefer method is that of arsenic; perhaps 
even a milder, where otherwise permissible. Rats and pfupers 
can be abolished; the human faculty was from of old adequate 
to grind them down, slowly or at once, and needed no ghost 
or Reform Ministry to teach it. Furthermore when one hears 
of ‘all the labour of the country being absorbed into employ- 
ment’ by this new system of affliction, when labour complain- 
ing of want can find no audience, one cannot but pause. That 
misery and unemployed labour should ‘disappear’ in that case 
is natural enough ; should go out of sight,—but out of exist- 
ence? What we do know is, that ‘the rates are diminished,’ 
as they cannot well help being ; that no statistic tables as yet 
report much increase of deaths by starvation: this we do know, 
and not very conclusively anything more than this. If this be 
absorption of all the labour of the country, then all the labour 
of the country is absorbed. 

To believe practically that the poor and luckless are here 
only as a nuisance to be abraded and abated, and in some 
permissible manner made away with, and swept out of sight, 
is not an amiable faith. That the arrangements of good and 
ill success in this perplexed scramble of a world, which a blind 
goddess was always thought to preside over, are in fact the 
work of a seeing goddess or god, and require only not to be 
meddled with: what stretch of heroic faculty or inspiration of 
genius was needed to teach one that? To button your pockets 
and stand still, is no complex recipe. Lazsseg faire, laissez 
passer / Whatever goes on, ought it not to go on; ‘the widow 
‘ picking nettles for her children’s dinner; and the perfumed 
‘ seigneur delicately lounging in the C&il-de-Boeuf, who has an 
‘alchemy whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, 
‘and name it rent and law’? What is written and enacted, 
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has it not black-on-white to show for itself? Justice is justice; 
but all a§torney’s parchment is of the nature of Targum or sa- 
cred-parchment. In brief, ours is a world requiring only to 
be well let alone. Scramble along, thou insane scramble of a 
world, with thy pope’s tiaras, king’s mantles and beggar's ga- 
bardinés, chivalry-ribbons and plebeian gallows-ropes, where a 
Paul shall die on the gibbet and a Nero sit fiddling as imperial 
Cesar; fhou art all right, and shalt scramble even so; and 
whoever in the press is trodden down, has only to lic there and 
be trampled broad :—Such at bottom seems to be the chief 
social principle, if principle it have, which the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment’ Act has the merit of courageously asserting, in opposition 
to many things. A chief social principle which this present 
writer, for one, will by no manner of means believe in, but 
pronounce at all fit times to be false, heretical and damnable, 
if ever aught was ! P 
And yet, as we said, Nature makes nothing in vain; not 
even a Poor-Law Amendment Act. For withal we are far from 
joining in the outcry raised against these poor Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, as if they were tigers in men’s shape; as if their 
Amendment Act were a mere monstrosity and horror, deserv- 
ing instant abrogation. They are not tigers; they are men 
filled with an idea of a theory: their Amendment Act, heretical 
and damnable as a whole truth, is orthodox and laudable as a 
hatf-truth ; and was imperatively required to be put in prac- 
tice. To create men filled with a theory, that refusal of out- 
door relief was the one thing needful: Nature had no readier 
way of getting out-door relief refused. In fact, if we look at the 
old Poor-Law, in its assertion of the opposite social principle, 
that Fortune’s awards are zof those of Justice, we shall find it 
to have become still more unsupportable, demanding, if England 
was not destined for speedy anarchy, to be done away with. 
Any law, however well meant as a law, which has become 
a bounty on unthrift, idleness, bastardy and _beer-drinking, 
must be put an end to. In all ways it needs, especially in 
these times, to be proclaimed aloud that for the idle man there 
is no place in this England of ours. He that will not work, 
and save according to his means, let him go elsewhither ; let 
him know that for 42m the Law has made no soft provision, 
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but a hard and stern one; that by the Law of Natu, which 
the Law of England would vainly contend against inthe long- 
run, 4e is doomed either to quit these habits, or miserably he 
extruded from this Earth, which is made on principles different 
from these. He that will not work according to his faculty, let 
him perish according to his necessity: there is no law juster 
than that. Would to Heaven one could preach it abroad into 
the hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam, for it is a law 
applicable to all; and bring it to bear, with practical obligation 
strict as the Poor-Law Bastille, on all! We had then, in good 
truth, a ‘ perfect constitution of society ; and ‘God's fair Earth 
‘and Task-garden, where whosoever is not working must be 
‘ begging or stealing,’ were then actually what always, through 
so many changes and struggles, it is endeavouring to become. 

That this law of ‘ No work no recompense’ should first of 
all be enforced on the manual worker, and brought stringently 
home to him and his numcrous class, while so many other 
classes and persons still go loose fiom it, was natural to the 
case. Let it be enforced there, and rigidly made good. It 
behoves to be enforced everywhere, and rigidly made good; 
—alas, not by such simple methods as ‘refusal of out-door re- 
lief,’ but by far other and costlicr ones; which too, however, 
a bountiful Providence is not unfurnished with, nor, in these 
latter generations (if we will understand their convulsions and 
confusions), sparing to apply. Wo1kis the mission of man in 
this Eaith. A day is ever struggling forward, a day will arrive 
in some approximate degree, when he who has no work to do, 
by whatever name he may be named, will not find it good to 
show himself in our quarter of the Solar System; but may 
go and look out elsewhere, Ifthcre be any /d/e Planet discover- 
able P—Let the honest working man rejoice that such law, the 
first of Nature, has becn made good on him; and hope that, 
by and by, all else will be made good. It is the beginning of 
all. We define the harsh New Poor-Law to de withal a ‘ pro- 
‘tection of the thrifty labourer against the thriftless and disso- 
‘lute ;’ a thing inexpressibly important; a 4a/f-result, detestable, 
if you will, when looked upon as the whole result ; yet without 
which the whole result is forever unattainable. Let wastefulness, 
idleness, drunkenness, improvidence take the fate which God 
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has apointed them; that their opposites may also have a 
chance for ¢heir fate. Let the Poor-Law Administrators be con- 
Sidered as useful labourers whom Nature has furnished with a 
whole theory of the universe, that they might accomplish an 
indispensable fractional practice there, and prosper in it in 
spite of much contradiction. 

We will praise the New Poor-Law, farther, as the probable 
preliminary of some general charge to be taken of the lowest 
classes by the higher. Any general charge whatsoever, rather 
than a conflict of charges, varying from parish to parish; the 
emblem of darkness, of unreadable confusion. Supervisal by 
the central government, in what spirit soever executed, is super- 
visal from a centre. By degrces the object will become clearer, 
as it is at once made thereby universally conspicuous. By de- 
grees true vision of it will become attainable, will be univer- 
sally attained ; whatsoever order regarding it is just and wise, 
as groundcd on the truth of it, will then be capable of being 
taken. Let us welcome the New Poor-Law as the harsh be- 
ginning of much, the harsh ending of much! Most harsh and 
barren lies the new ploughers’ fallow-field, the crude subsoil all 
turned up, which never saw the sun; which as yet grows no 
herb; which has ‘out-door relief’ for no one. Yet patience: 
innumerable weeds and corruptions lie safely turned down and 
extinguished under it; this same crude subsoil is the first step 
of all true husbandry ; by Heaven’s blessing and the skyey in- 
fluences, fruits that are good and blessed will yet come of it. 

For, in truth, the claim of the poor labourer is something 
quite other than that ‘Statute of the Forty-third of Elizabeth’ 
will ever fulfil for him. Not to be supported by roundsmen 
systems, by never so liberal parish doles, or lodged in free and 
easy workhouses when distress overtakes him; not for this, 
however in words he may clamour for it ; not for this, but for 
something far different does the heart of him struggle. It is 
‘for justice’ that he struggles ; for ‘just wages,’——not in money 
alone! An ever-toiling inferior, he would fain (though as yet 
he knows it not) find for himself a superior that should lov- 
ingly and wisely govern: is not that too the ‘just wages’ of his 
service done? it is for a manlike place and relation, in this 
world where he sees himself a man, that he struggles. At 
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bottom, may we not Say, it is even for this, That guidafice and 
government, which he cannot give himself, which ir our so 
complex world he can no longer do without, might be afforded 
him? The thing he struggles for is one which no Forty-third 
of Elizabeth is in any condition to furnish him, to put him on 
the road towards getting. Let him quit the Forty-third of 
Elizabeth altogether; and rejoice that the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act has, even by harsh methods and against his own will, 
forced him away from it. That was a broken reed to lean on, 
if there ever was one; and did but run into his lamed right- 
hand. Let him cast it far from him, that broken reed, and 
look to quite the opposite point of the heavens for help. His 
unlamed right-hand, with the cunning industry that lies in it, 
is not this defined to be ‘the sceptre of our Planet’? He that 
can work is a born king of something ; is in communion with 
Nature, is master of a thing or things, is a priest and king of 
Nature so far. He that can work at nothing is but a usurping 
king, be his trappings what they may; he is the born slave of 
all things. Let aman honour his craftmanship, his can-do; 
and know that his rights of man have no concern at all with 
the Forty-third oi Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FINEST PEASANTRY IN THE WORLD. 


Tue New Poor-Law is an announcement, sufficiently dis- 
tinct, that whosoever will not work ought not to live. Can the 
poor man that is willing to work, always find work, and live by 
his work? Statistic Inquiry, as we saw, has no answer to give. 
Legislation presupposes the answer—to be in the affirmative. 
A large postulate; which should have been made a proposition 
of; which should have been demonstrated, made indubitable 
to all persons! A man willing to work, and unable to find 
work, is perhaps the saddest sight that Fortune's inequality 
exhibits under this sun. Burns expresses feelingly what thoughts 
it gave him: a poor man seeking work, seeking leave to toil 
that he might be fed and sheltered! That he might but be 
put on a level with the four-footed workers of the Planet which 
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is his!* There is not a horse willing to work but can get food 
and sheer in requital; a thing this two-footed worker has to 
seek for, to solicit occasionally in vain. He is nobody’s two- 
footed worker; he is not even anybody's slave. And yet he is 
a ¢wo-footed worker; it is currently reported there is an im- 
mortal’soul in him, sent down out of Heaven into the Earth; 
and one beholds him seeding for this !—Nay what will a wise 
Legislature say, if it turn out that he cannot find it; that the 
answer to their postulate proposition is not affirmative but 
negative ? 

There is one fact which Statistic Science has communicated, 
and a most astonishing one; the inference from which is preg- 
nant as to this matter. Ireland has near seven millions of 
working people, the third unit of whom, it appears by Statistic 
Science, has not for thirty weeks each year as many third-rate 
potatoes as will suffice him. It is a fact perhaps the most 
cloquent that was ever written down in any language, at any 
date of the world’s history. Was change and reformation 
needed in Ireland? Has Ircland been governed and guided 
in a ‘wise and loving’ manner? A government and guidance 
of white European men which has issued in perennial hunger 
of potatoes to the third man extant,—ought to drop a veil over 
its face, and walk out of court under conduct of proper officers ; 
saying no word; expecting now of a surety sentence either to 
change or die. All men, we must repeat, were made by God, 
and have immortal souls in them. The Sanspotato is of the 
selfsame stuff as the superfinest Lord Lieutenant. Not an in- 
dividual Sanspotato human scarecrow but had a Life given 
him out of Heaven, with Eternities depending on it; for once 
and no second time. With Immensities in him, over him and 
round him; with feelings which a Shakspeare’s speech would 
not utter; with desires illimitable’ as the Autocrat’s of all the 
Russias! Him various thrice-honoured persons, things and 
institutions have long been teaching, long been guiding, go- 
verning : and it is to perpetual scarcity of third-rate potatoes, 
and to what depends thereon, that he has been taught and 
guided. Figure thyself, O high-minded, clear-headed, clean- 
burnished reader, clapt by enchantment into the torn coat and 
waste hunger-lair of that same root-devouring brother man!— 
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Social anomalies are things to be defended, thingg to be 
amended ; and in all places and things, short of the rf itself, 
there is some admixture of worth and good. Room for extenu- 
ation, for pity, for patience! And yet when the general result 
has come to the length of perennial starvation, argument, ex- 
tenuating logic, pity and patience on that subject may We con- 
sidered as drawing to a close. It may be considered that such 
arrangement of things will have to terminate. That it has all 
just men for its natural enemies. That all just men, oi what 
outward colour soever in Politics or otherwise, will say: “This 
cannot last, Heaven disowns it, Earth is against it ; lreland 
will be burnt into a black unpeopled field of ashes rather than 
this should last.—The woes of Ireland, or ‘justice to Ireland,’ 
is not the chapter we have to write at present. It is a deep 
matter, an abysmal one, which no plummet of ours will sound. 
For the oppression has gone far farther than into the economics 
of Ireland; inwards to her very heart and soul. The Irish 
National character is degraded, disordered; till this recover 
itself, nothing is yet recovered. Immethodic, headlong, violent, 
mendacious : what can you make of the wretched Irishman? 
‘A finer people never lived,” as the Irish lady said tous; “only 
they have two faults, they do generally lie and steal: barring 
these’-—! A people that knows not to speak the truth, and to 
act the truth, such people has departed from even the possi- 
bility of well-being. Such people works no longer on Nature 
and Reality; works now on Phantasm, Simulation, Nonentity; 
the result it arrives at is naturally not a thing but no-thing,— 
defect even of potatoes. Scarcity, futility, confusion, distrac- 
tion must be perennial there. Such a people circulates not 
order but disorder, through every vein of it ;—-and the cure, if 
it is to be a cure, must begin at the heart: not in his condition 
only but in himself must the Patient be all changed. Poor 
Ireland! And yet let no true Irishman, who believes and sees 
all this, despair by reason of it. Cannot he too do something to 
withstand the unproductive falsehood, there as it lies accursed 
around him, and change it into truth, which is fruitful and 
blessed? Every mortal can and shall himself be a true man: it 
is a great thing, and the parent oj great things ;—as from a 
single acorn the whole earth might in the end be peopled with 
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oaks! Kvery mortal can do something: this let him faithfully 
do, and |gave with assured heart the issue to a Higher Power! 

, We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centu- 
ries of injustice to our neighbour Island. Injustice, doubt it 
not, abounds; or Ireland would not be miserable. The Earth 
iS good, bountifully sends food and increase; if man’s unwis- 
dom did not intervene and forbid. It was an evil day when 
Strigul first meddled with that people. He could not extirpate 
them: could they but have agreed together, and extirpated 
him! * Violent men there have been, and merciful; unjust 
rulers, and just; conflicting in a great element of violence, 
these five wild centuries now; and the violent and unjust have 
carried it, and we are come to ¢izs. England is guilty towards 
Ireland; and reaps at last, in full measure, the fruit of fifteen 
generations of wrong-doing. 

But the thing we had to state here was our inference from 
that mournful fact of the third Sanspotato,—coupled with this 
other well-known fact that the Irish speak a partially intelli- 
gible dialect of English, and their fare across by steam is four- 
pence sterling! Crowds of miscrable Irish darken all our towns. 
The wild Milesian features, looking false ingenuity, restless- 
ness, unreason, misery and mockery, salute you on all high- 
ways and byways. The English coachman, as he whirls past, 
lashes the Milesian with his whip, curses him with his tongue; 
the Milesian is holding’ out his hat to beg. He is the sorest 
evil this country has to strive with. In his rags and laughing 
savagery, he is there to undertake all work that can be done 
by mere strength of hand and back; for wages that will pur- 
chase him potatoes. He needs only salt for condiment; he 
lodges to his mind in any pighutch or doghutch, roosts in out- 
houses ; and wears a Suit of tatters, the getting off and on of 
which is said to be a difficult operation, transacted only in 
festivals and the hightides of the calendar. The Saxon man 
if he cannot work on these terms, finds no work. He too may 
be ignorant; but he has not sunk from decent manhood to 
squalid apehood : he cannot continue there. American forests 
lie untilled across the ocean; the uncivilised Irishman, not by 
his strength, but by the opposite of strength, drives out the 
Saxon native, takes possession in his room. There abides. he, 
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in his squalor and unreason, in his falsity and drunkén viol- 
ence, as the ready-made nucleus of degradation and “lisorder. 
Whosoever struggles, swimming with difficulty, may now find 
an example how the human being can exist not swimming but 
sunk. Let him sink; he is not the worst of men; not worse 
than this man. We have quarantines against pestilence; but 
there is no pestilence like that ; and against it what quarantine 
is possible? It is lamentable to look upon. This soil of Britain, 
these Saxon men have cleared it, made it arable, fertile and a 
home for them; they and their fathers have done that. Under 
the sky there exists no force of men who with arms in their 
hands could drive them out of it; all force of men with arms 
these Saxons would seize, in their grim way, and fling (Heaven's 
justice and their own Saxon humour aiding them) swiftly into 
the sea. But behold, a force of men armed only with rags, 
ignorance and nakedness ; and the Saxon owners, paralysed 
by invisible magic of paper formula, have to fly far, and hide 
themselves in Transatlantic forests. ‘Irish repeal’? ‘Would 
to God,” as Dutch William said, ‘‘ you were King of Ireland, 
and could take yourself and it three thousand miles off,”— 
there to repeal it! 

And yet these poor Celtiberian Irish brothers, what can ‘hey 
help it? They cannot stay at home, and starve. It is just 
and natural that they come hither as a curse to us. Alas, for 
them too it is not a luxury. It is not a straight or joyful way 
of avenging their sore wrongs this ; but a most sad circuitous 
one. Yet a way it is, and an effectual way. The time has 
come when the Irish population must either be improved a 
little, or else exterminated. Plausible management, adapted 
to this hollow outcry or to that, will no longer do; it must be 
management grounded on sincerity and fact, to which the 
truth of things will respond—by an actual beginning of im- 
provement to these wretched brother-men. Ina state of per- 
ennial ultra-savage famine, in the midst of civilisation, they 
cannot continue. For that the Saxon British will ever submit 
to sink along with them to such a state, we assume as impos- 
sible. There is in these latter, thank God, an ingenuity which 
is not false; a methodic spirit, of insight, of perseverant well- 
doing ; a rationality and veracity which Nature with her truth 
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does xgf disown ;—withal there is a ‘ Berserkir rage’ in the 
heart of,them, which will prefer all things, including destruc- 
tion and self-destruction, to that. Let no man awaken it, this 
same Berserkir rage! Deep-hidden it lies, far down in the centre, 
like genial central-fire, with stratum after stratum of arrange- 
ment, ‘iraditionary method, composed productiveness, all built 
above it, vivified and rendered fertile by it : justice, clearness, 
silence, perseverance, unhasting unresting diligence, hatred of 
disorder, hatred of injustice, which is the worst disordcr, cha- 
ractei{se this people ; their inward fire we say, as all such fire 
shouldbe, is hidden atthe centre. Deep-hidden; butawakenable, 
but immeasurable ;—let no man awaken it! With this strong 
silent people have the noisy vehement Irish now at length got 
common cause made. Ireland, now for the first time, in such 
strange circuitous way, does find itself embarked in the same 
boat with England, to sail together, or to sink together ; the 
wretchedness of Ireland, slowly but inevitably, has crept over 
to us, and become our own wretchedness. The Irish popula- 
tion must get itself redressed and saved, for the sake of the 
English if for nothing clse. Alas, that it should, on both sides, 
be poor toiling men that pay the smart for unruly Striguls, 
Henrys, Macdermots, and O’Donoghucs! The strong have 
caten sour grapes, and the teeth of the weak are set on edge. 
‘Curses,’ says the Proverb, ‘are like chickens, they return al- 
ways honte.’ : 

But now, on the whole, it scems to us, English Statistic 
Science, with floods of the finest peasantry in the world stream 
ing in on us daily, may fold up her Danaides rcticulations on 
this matter of the Working Classes; and conclude, what every 
man who will take the statistic spectacles off his nose, and look, 
may discern in town or country: That the condition of the 
lower multitude of English labourers approximates more and 
more to that of the Irish competing with them in all markets; 
that whatsoever labour, to which mere strength with little skill 
will suffice, is to be done, will be done not at the English price, 
but at an approximation to the Irish price: at a price superior 
as yet to the Irish, that is, superior to scarcity of third-rate 
potatoes for thirty weeks yearly; supcrior, yct hourly, with the 
arrival of every new steamboat, sinking nearcr to an equality 
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with that. Half-a-million handloom weavers, working fifteen 
hours a-day, in perpetual inability to procure therety enough 
of the coarsest food; English farm-labourers at nine shillings 
and at seven shillings a-week; Scotch farm-labourers who, ‘in 
‘ districts the half of whose husbandry is that of cows, taste no 
‘milk, can procure no milk:’ all these things are credible to 
us; several of them are known to us by the best evidence, by 
eyesight. With all this it is consistent that the wages of ‘skilled 
labour,’ as it is called, should in many cases be higher than they 
ever were: the giant Stcamengine in a giant English Nation 
will here create violent demand for labour, and will there an- 
nihilate demand. But, alas, the great portion of labour is not 
skilled: the millions are and must be skilless, where strength 
alone is wanted; ploughers, delvers, borers; hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; menials of the Steamengine, only the 
chief menials and immediate Jody-servants of which require 
skill. English Commerce stretches its fibres over the whole 
earth; sensitive literally, nay quivering in convulsion, to the 
farthest influences of the earth. The huge demon of Mechanism 
smokes and thunders, panting at his great task, in all sections 
of English land; changing his safe hke a very Proteus; and 
infallibly, at every change of shape, oversetting whole multi- 
tudes of workmen, and as if with the waving of his shadow from 
afar, hurling them asunder, this way and that, in their crowded 
march and course of work or traffic ; so that the wisest no longer 
knows his whereabout. With an Ireland pouring daily in on 
uS, in these circumstances; deluging us down to its own waste 
confusion, outward and inward, it seems a cruel mockery to tell 
poor drudges that //ezr condition is improving. 

New Poor-Law! Latssez faire, laissez passer! The master 
of horses, when the summer jabour is done, has to feed his 
horses through the winter. If he said to his horses: ‘ Quad- 
rupeds, I have no longer work for you; but work exists abund- 
antly over the world: are you ignorant (or must I read you 
Political-Economy Lectures) that the Steamengine always in 
the long-run creates additional work? Railways are forming in 
one quarter of this earth, canals in another, much cartage is 
wanted; somewhere in Europe, Asia, Africa or America, doubt 
it not, ye will find cartage: go and seek cartage, and good go 
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with you!’ They, with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious; 
signifyikg that Europe, Asia, Africa and America lic somewhat 
put of their beat; that what cartage may be wanted there is 
not too well known to them. 7Z/ey can find nocartage. They 
gallop distracted along highways, all fenced in to the right and 
to the left: finally, under pains of hunger, they take to leaping 
fences; eating foreign property, and—we know the rest. Ah, 
it is not a Joyful mirth, it is sadder than tears, the laugh Hu- 
manity is forced to, at Ledssez-faire applied to poor peasants, in 
e . 
a world like our Europe of the year 1839! 

So much can observation altogether unstatistic, looking only 
at a Drogheda or Dublin steamboat, ascertain for itself. An- 
other thing, likewise ascertainable on this vast obscure matter, 
excites a superficial surprise, but only a superficial one: That 
it is the best-paid workmen who, by Strikes, Trades-unions, 
Chartism, and the like, complain the most. No doubt of it! 
The best-paid workmen are they alone that caz so complain! 
How shall he, the handloom weaver, who in the day that is 
passing over him has to find food for the day, strike work? If 
he strike work, he starves within the week. He is past com- 
plaint !—The fact itself, however, is one which, if we consider 
it, leads us into still deeper regions ofthe malady. Wages, it 
would appear, are no index of well-being to the working man: 
without proper wages there can be no well-being; but with 
them also there may be none. Wages of working men differ 
greatly in different quarters of this country; according to the 
researches or the guess of Mr. Symmons, an intelligent humane 
inquirer, they vary in the ratio of not less than three to onc. 
Cotton-spinners, as we learn, are generally well paid, while 
employed; their wages, one week with another, wives and chil- 
dren all working, ameunt to sums which, if well laid out, 
were fully adequate to comfortable living. And yet, alas, there 
seems little question that comfort or reasonable well-being is as 
much a stranger in these households as in any. At the cold 
hearth of the ever-toiling ever-hungering weaver, dwells at least 
some equability, fixation as if in perennial ice: hope never 
comes; but also irregular impatience is absent. Of outward 
things these others have or might have enough, but of all in- 
ward things there is the fatalest lack. Economy does not exist 
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among them; their trade now in plethoric prosperity, anon cx- 
tenuated into inanition and ‘short time,’ is of the ngture of 
gambling; they live by it like gamblers, now in luxurious super- 
fluity, now in starvation. Black mutinous discontent devours 
them; simply the miserablest feeling that can inhabit the, heart 
of man. English Commerce with its world-wide convulsive 
fluctuations, withits immeasurable Proteus Steam-demon, makes 
all paths uncertain for them, all life a bewilderment; sobriety, 
steadfastness, peaceable continuance, the first blessings oft man, 
are not theirs. 

It is in Glasgow among that class of operatives that ‘ Num- 
ber 60,’ in his dark room, pays down the price of blood. Be it 
with reason or with unrcason, too surely they do in verity find 
the time all out of joint; this world for them no home, but a 
dingy prison-house, of reckless unthrift, rebellion, rancour, in- 
dignation against themselves and against all men. Isit a green 
flowery world, with azure everlasting sky stretched over it, the 
work and government ofa God; or a murky-simmering Tophet, 
of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuzz, gin-riot, wrath and toil, created 
by a Demon, governed bya Demon? The sum of their wretch- 
edness merited and unmerited welters, huge, dark and baleful, 
like a Dantean Hell, visible there in the statistics of Gin: Gin 
justly named the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal 
Principle in our times, too indisputable an incarnation; Gin the 
black throat into which wretchedness of every sort, consum- 
mating itself by calling on delirium to help it, whirls down; 
abdication of the powcr to think or resolve, as too painful now, 
on the part of men whose lot ofall others would require thought 
and resolution; liquid Madness sold at ten-pence the quartern, 
all the products of which are and must be, like its origin, mad, 
miserable, ruinous, and that only! If from this black unlumin- 
ous unheeded /xz/erno, and Prisonhouse of souls in pain, there 
do flash up from time to time, some dismal wide-spread glare 
of Chartism or the like, notable to all, claiming remedy from 
all,—are we to regard it as more baleful than the quiet state, 
or rather as not so baleful? Jreland is in chronic atrophy these 
five centuries; the disease of nobler England, identified now 
sie that of | reland. becomes acute, has crises, and will be cured 
or kyl, 
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CHAPTER V. 
RIGHTS AND MIGHTS. 


» 

Ir is not what a man outwardly has or wants that consti- 
tutes the happiness or misery ofhim. Nakedness, hunger, dis- 
tress of all kinds, death itself have been cheerfully suffered, 
when the heart was right. It is the feeling of zajustice that is 
insupportable to all men. The brutalest black African cannot 
bear, that he should be used unjustly. No man can bear it, or 
ought to bear it. A deeper law than any parchment-law what- 
soever, a law written direct by the hand of God in the inmost 
being of man, incessantly protests against it. What is injustice? 
Another name for @dsorder, for unveracity, unreality; a thing 
which veracious created Nature, even because it is not Chaos 
and a waste-whirling baseiess Phantasm, rejects and disowns. 
It is not the outward pain of injusticc; that, were it even the 
flaying of the back with knotted scourges, the severing of the 
head with guillotines, is comparatively a small matter. The real 
smart is the soul’s pain and stigma, the hurt inflicted on the 
moral self. The rudest clown must draw himself up into atti- 
tude of battle, and resistance to the death, if such be offered 
him. He cannot live pnder it; his own soul aloud, and all the 
Universe with silent continual beckonings, says, It cannot be. 
He must revenge himself; evancher himself, make himself good 
again,—that so seu may be mine, /uum thine, and each party 
standing clear on his own basis, order be restored. There is 
something infinitely respectable in this, and we may say uni- 
versally respected; it is the common stamp of manhood vin- 
dicating itselfin all of us, the basis of whatever is worthy in all 
of us, and through superficial diversities, the same in all. 

As disorder, insane by the nature of it, is the hatefulest of 
things to man, who lives by sanity and order, so injustice is 
the worst evil, some call it the only evil, in this world. All men 
submit to toil, to disappointment, to unhappiness; it is their 
lot here; but in all hearts, inextinguishable by sceptic logic, by 
sorrow, perversion or despair itself, there is a small still voice 
intimating that it is not the final lot; that wild, waste, inco- 
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herent as it looks, a God presides over it; that it is not an in- 
justice, but a justice. Force itself, the hopelessness of re#!stance, 
has doubtless a composing effect ;—against inanimate Szooms, 
and much other infliction of the like sort, we have found it 
suffice to produce complete composure. Yet one would gay, a 
permanent Injustice even from an Infinite Power would prove 
unendurable by men. If men had lost belief in a God, their 
only resource against a blind No-God, of Necessity and Me- 
chanism, that held them like a hideous World-Steamenging, like 
a hideous Phalaris’ Bull, imprisoned in its own iron belly, would 
be, with or without hope,—vrvevol¢. They could, as Novalis gays, 
by a ‘simultaneous universal act of suicide,’ defaré¢ out of the 
World-Steamengine; and end, if not in victory, yet in invinci- 
bility, and unsubduable protest that such World-Steamengine 
was a failure and a stupidity. 

Conquest, indeed, is a fact often witnessed ; conquest, which 
seems mere wrong and force, everywhere asserts itself as a 
right among men. Yet if we examine, we shall find that, in 
this world, no conquest could ever become permanent, which 
did not withal show itself beneficial to the conquered as well 
as to conquerors. Mithridates King of Pontus, come now to 
extremity, ‘appealed to the patriotism of his people ;’ but, says: 
the history, ‘he had squeezed them, and fleeced and plundered 
‘ them for long years ;’ his requisitions, flying irregular, devas- 
tative, like the whirlwind, were less supportable than Roman 
strictness and method, regular though never no rigorous: he 
therefore appealed to their patriotism in vain. The Romans 
conquered Mithridates. The Romans, having conquered the 
world, held it conquered, decause they could best govern the 
world ; the mass of men found it nowise pressing to revolt; 
their fancy might be afflicted more or less, but in their solid 
interests they were better off than before. 

So too in this England Jong ago, the old Saxon Nobles, dis- 
united among themselves, and in power too nearly equal, could 
not have governed the country well; Harold being slain, their 
last chance of governing it, except in anarchy and civil war, 
was over: a new class of strong Norman Nobles, entering with 
a strong man, with a succession of strong men at the head of 
them, and not disunited, but united by many ties, by their very 
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community of language and interest, had there been no other, 
were in zycondition to govern it; and did govern it, we can be- 
lieve, in some rather tolerable manner, or they would not have 
continued there. They acted, little conscious of such function 
on thejr part, as an immense volunteer Police Force, stationed 
everywhere, united, disciplined, feudally regimented, ready for 
action ; strong Teutonic men ; who, on the whole, proved effec- 
tive men, and drilled this wild Teutonic people into unity and 
peaceable codperation better than others could have done! 
How ¢an-do, if we will well interpret it, unites itself with shad/- 
do among mortals; how strength acts ever as the right-arm of 
justice ; how might and right, so frightfully discrepant at first, 
are ever in the long-run one and the same,—is a cheering con- 
sideration, which always in the black tempestuous vortices of 
this world’s history, will shine out on us, like an everlasting 
polar star. 

Of conquest we may say that it never yet went by brute 
force and compulsion ; conquest of that kind does not endure. 
Conquest, along with power of compulsion, an essential univer- 
sally in human society, must bring benefit along with it, or 
men, of the ordinary strength of men, will fling it out. The 
strong man, what is he if we will consider? The wise man; 
the man with the gift of method, of faithfulness and valour, all 
of which are of the basis of wisdom ; who has insight into 
what is what, into what will follow out of what, the eye to see 
and the hand to do; who is f#¢ to administer, to direct, and 
guidingly command: he is the strong man. His muscles and 
bones are no stronger than ours; but his soul is stronger, his 
soul is wiser, clearer,—is ‘better and nobler, for that is, has 
been and ever will be the root of all clearness worthy of such 
aname. Beautiful it is, and a gleam from the same eternal 
pole-star visible amid the destinies of men, that all talent, all 
intellect is in the first plage moral ;—what a world were this 
otherwise! But it is the heart always that sees, before the 
head can see: let us know that; and know therefore that the 
Good alone is deathless and victorious, that Hope is sure and 
steadfast, in all phases of this ‘Place of Hope.’—Shiftiness, 
quirk, attorney-cunning is a kind of thing that fancies itself, 
and is often fancied, ‘to be talent ; but it is luckily mistaken in 
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that. Succeed truly it does, what is called succeeding; and 
even must in general succeed, if the dispensers of sftccess be 
of due stupidity: men of due stupidity will needs say to it, 
‘‘ Thou art wisdom, rule thou!’ Whereupon it rules. But 
Nature answers, ‘‘ No, this ruling of thine is not according to 
my laws; thy wisdom was not wise enough! Dost thou take 
me too for a Quackery? For a Conventionality and Attor- 
neyism? This chaff that thou sowest into my bosom, though 
it pass at the poll-booth and elsewhere for seed-corn, / wll not 
grow wheat out of it, for it is chaff !” 

But to return. Injustice, infidelity to truth and fact and 
Nature’s order, being properly the one evil under the sun, and 
the fecling of injustice the one intolerable pain under the sun, 
our grand question as to the condition of these working men 
would be: Is it just? And first of all, What belief have they 
themselves formed about the justice of it? The words they 
promulgate are notable by way of answer; their actions are 
still more notable. Chartism with its pikes, Swing with his 
tinder-box, speak a most loud though inarticulate language. 
Glasgow Thuggery speaks aloud too, in a language we may well 
call infernal. What kind of ‘wild-justice’ must it be in the 
hearts of these men that prompts them, with cold deliberation, 
in conclave assembled, to doom their brother workman, as the 
deserter of his order and his order’s cayse, to die as a traitor 
and deserter ; and have him executed, since not by any public 
judge and hangman, then by a private one ;—like your old 
Chivalry Femgericht, and Secret-Tribunal, suddenly in this 
strange guise become new ; suddenJy rising once more on the 
astonished cye, dressed now not in mail-shirts but in fustian 
jackets, meeting not in Westphalian forests but in the paved 
Gallowgate of Glasgow! Not loyal loving obedience to those 
placed over them, but a far other temper, must animate these 
men! It is frightful enough. Such temper must be wide- 
spread, virulent among the many, when even in its worst acme 
it can take such a form in a few. But indeed decay of loyalty 
in all senses, disobedience, decay of religious faith, has long 
been noticeable and lamentable in this largest class, as in other 
smaller ones. Revolt, sullen revengeful htumour of revolt against 
the upper classes, decreasing respect for, what their temporal 
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superiors command, decreasing faith for what their spiritual 
superiorsé teach, is more and more the universal spirit of the 
lawer classes. Such spirit may be blamed, may be vindicated ; 
but all men must recognise it as extant there, all may know 
that it is mournful, that unless altered it will be fatal. Of lower 
classes so related to upper, happy nations are not made! To 
whatever other griefs the lower classes labour under, this bit- 
terest and sorest grief now superadds itself: the unendurable 
convicfion that they are unfairly dealt with, that their lot in this 
world is not founded on right, not even on necessity and might, 
and is neither what it should be, nor what it shall be. 

Or why do we ask of Chartism, Glasgow Trades-unions, 
and suchlike? Has not broad Europe heard the question put, 
and answered, on the great scale; has not a FRENCH REvo- 
LUTION been? Since the year 1789, there is now half a cen- 
tury complete; and a French Revolution not yet complete! 
Whosoever will look at that enormous Phenomenon may find 
many meanings in it, but this meaning as the ground of all: 
That it was a revolt of the oppressed lower classes against the 
oppressing or neglecting upper classes: not a French revolt 
only ; no, a European one; full of stern monition to all coun- 
tries of Europe. These Chartisms, Radicalisms, Reform Bill, 
Tithe Bill, and infinite other discrepancy, and acrid argument 
and jargon that there is yet to be, are our French Revolution: 
God grant that we, with our better methods, may be able to 
transact it by argument alone! 

The French Revolution, now that we have sufficiently exe- 
crated its horrors and crimes, is found to have had withal a 
great meaning in it. As indeed, what great thing ever happened 
in this world, a world understood always to be made and go- 
verned by a Providence and Wisdom, not by an Unwisdom, 
without meaning somewhat? It was a tolerably audible voice 
of proclamation, and universal oyez/ to all people, this of 
three-and-twenty years’ close fighting, sieging, conflagrating, 
with a million or two of men shot dead: the world ought to 
know by this time that it was verily meant in earnest, that same 
Phenomenon, and had its own reasons for appearing there ! 
Which accordingly the world begins now to do. The French 
Revolution is seen, or begins everywhere to be seen, ‘as the 
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‘ crowning phenomenon of our Modern Time ;’ ‘the inevitable 
‘stern end of much; the fearful, but also wonderfgl, indis- 
‘ pensable and sternly beneficent beginning of much.’ He who 
would understand the struggling convulsive unrest of European 
society, in any and every country, at this day, may regd it in 
broad glaring lines there, in that the most convulsive pheno- 
menon.of the last thousand years. Europe lay pining, ob- 
structed, moribund ; quack-ridden, hag-ridden,—is there a hag, 
or spectre of the Pit, so baleful, hideous as your accredited 
quack, were he never so close-shaven, mild-spoken, plausible 
to himself and others? Quack-ridden: in that one word lies 
all misery whatsoevcr. Spcciosity in all departments usurps 
the place of reality, thrusts reality away ; instead of perform- 
ance, there is appcarance of performance. The quack is a 
Falsehood Incarnate ; and speaks, and makes and does merc 
falsehoods, which Nature with her veracity has to disown. As 
chief priest, as chicf governor, he stands there, intrusted with 
much, The husbandman of ‘Time’s Seedfield;’ he is the world’s 
hired sower, hired and solemnly appointed to sow the kind true 
carth with wheat this year, that next year all men may have 
bread. He, miserable mortal, deceiving and self-decciving, 
sows it, aS we said, not with corn but with chaff; the world no- 
thing doubting, harrows it in, pays him his wages, dismisses 
him with blessing, and—next year there has no corn sprung. 
Nature has disowned the chaff, declined growing chaff, and be- 
hold now there is no bread! It becomes necessary, in such case, 
to do several things; not soft things some of them, but hard. 
Nay we will add that the very circumstance of quacks in 
unusual quantity getting domination, indicates that the heart 
of the world is a/ready wrong. The impostor is false; but 
neither are his dupes altogether true: is not his first grand 
dupe the falsest of all,—himself namely? Sincere men, of 
never so limited intellect, have an instinct for discriminating 
sincerity. The cunningest Mephistopheles cannot deceive a 
simple Margarct of honest heart; ‘it stands written on his 
brow.’ Masses of people capable of being led away by quacks 
are themselves of partially untrue spirit. Alas, in such times 
it grows to be the universal belief, sole accredited knowingness, 
and the contrary of it accounted puerile enthusiasm, this sor- 
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rowfulest disbelief that there is properly speaking any truth in 
the world ,that the world was, has been or ever can be guided, 
except by simulation, dissimulation, and the sufficiently dex- 
trous practice of pretence. The faith of men is dead: in what 
Shas guipeas in its pocket, beefeaters riding behind it, and 
cannons trundling before it, they can believe; in what has 
none of these things they cannot believe. Sense for the true 
and false is lost ; there is properly no longer any true or false. 
It is the heyday of Imposture; of Semblance recognising itself, 
and gefting itself recognised, for Substance. Gaping multi- 
tudes listen; unlistening multitudes see not but that it is all 
right, and in the order of Nature. Earnest men, one of a mil- 
lion, shut their lips; suppressing thoughts, which there are no 
words to utter. To them it is too visible that spiritual life has 
departed ; that matcrial life, in whatsoever figure of it, cannot 
long remain behind. To them it seems as if our Europe of 
the Eighteenth Century, long hag-ridden, vexed with foul en- 
chanters, to the length now of gorgeous Domdaniel Parcs-aux- 
cerfs and ‘ Peasants living on meal-husks and boiled grass,’ 
had verily sunk down to dic and dissolve ; and were now, with 
its French Philosophisms, Hume Scepticisms, Diderot Athe- 
isms, maundering in the final deliration; writhing, with its 
seven-years Silesian robber-wars, in the final agony. Glory to 
God, our Europe was not to die but to live! Our Europe 
rose like a frenzied giant; shook all that poisonous magician 
trumpery to right and left, trampling it stormfully under foot ; 
and declared aloud that there was strength in him, not for life 
only, but for new and infinitely wider life. Antaus-like the 
giant had struck his foot once more upon Reality and the Earth ; 
there only, if in this Universe at all, lay strength and healing 
for him. Heaven knows, it was not a gentle process ; no won- 
der that it was a fearful process, this same ‘ Phcenix fire-con- 
summation’! But the alternative was it or death; the merciful 
Heavens, merciful in their severity, sent us it rather. 

And so the ‘rights of man’ were to be written down on 
paper ; and experimentally wrought upon towards elaboration, 
in huge battle and wrestle, element conflicting with element, 
from side to side of this earth, for three-and-twenty ycars, 
Rights of man, wrongs of man? It is a question which has 
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swallowed whole nations and generations; a question—on 
which we will not enter here. Far be it from us! «Logic has 
small business with this question at present ; logic has no plum- 
met that will sound it at any time. But indeed the rights of 
man, as has been not unaptly remarked, are little worth ascer- 
taining in comparison to the mzghts of man,—to what portion 
of his rights he has any chance of being able to make good ! 
The accurate final rights of man lie in the far deeps of the 
Ideal, where ‘the Ideal weds itself to the Possible,’ as the 
Philosophers say. The ascertainable temporary rights.of man 
vary not a little, according to place and time. They are known 
to depend much on what a man’s convictions of them are. The 
Highland wife, with her husband at the foot of the gallows, 
patted him on the shoulder (if there be historical truth in Joseph 
Miller), and said amid her tears: ‘Go up, Donald, my man; 
the Laird bids ye.” To her it seemed the rights of lairds were 
great, the rights of men small; and she acquiesced. Deputy 
Lapoule, in the Salle des Menus at Versailles, on the 4th of 
August 1789, demanded (he did actually ‘demand,’ and by 
unanimous vote obtain) that the ‘ obsolete law’ authorising a 
Seigneur, on his return from the chase or other needful fatigue, 
to slaughter not above two of his vassals, and refresh his feet 
in their warm blood and bowels, should be ‘abrogated.’ From 
such obsolete law, or mad tradition apd phantasm of an obso- 
lete Jaw, down to any corn-law, game-law, rotten-borough law, 
or other law or practice clamoured of in this time of ours, the 
distance travelled over is great ! 

What are the rights of men? All men are justified in de- 
manding and searching for their rights ; moreover, justified or 
not, they will do it: by Chartisms, Radicalisms, French Revo- 
lutions, or whatsoever methods they have. Rights surely are 
right : on the other hand, this other saying is most true, ‘ Use 
‘every man according to his ghts, and who shall escape 
‘ whipping ?’? These two things, we say, are both true; and both 
are essential to make up the wholetruth. All good men know 
always and feel, each for himself, that the one is not less true 
than the other; and act accordingly. The contradiction is of 
the surface only ; as in opposite sides of the same fact : uni- 
versal in this dualism of a life we have. Between these two 
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extremes, Society and all human things must fluctuatingly ad- 
just themgglves the best they can. 

. And yet that there is verily a ‘ rights of man’ let no mortal 
doubt. An ideal of right does dwell in all men, in all arrange- 
‘ments, pactions and procedures of men: it is to this ideal of 
right, more and morc developing itself as it is more and more 
approximated to, that human Society forever tends and strug- 
gles. We say also that any given thing either zs unjust or 
else just; however obscure the arguings and strugglings on 
it be, the thing in itself there as it lies, infallibly enough, zs the 
one or the other. To which Ict us add only this, the first, last 
article of faith, the alpha and omega of all faith among men, 
That nothing which is unjust can hope to continue in this 
world. A faith true in all times, more or less forgotten in 
most, but altogether frightfully brought to remembrance’again 
in ours! Lyons fusilladings, Nantes noyadings, reigns of ter- 
ror, and such other universal battle-thundcr and explosion ; 
these, if we will understand them, were but a new irrefragable 
preaching abroad of that. It would appear that Speciositics 
which are not Realities cannot any longer inhabit this world. 
It would appear that the unjust thing has no friend in the 
Heaven, and a majority against it on the Earth ; nay that ¢Z 
has at bottom all men for its cnemies ; that it may take shelter 
in this fallacy and then in that, but will be hunted from fal- 
lacy to fallacy till it find no fallacy to shelter-in any more, but 
must march and go clsewhither ;-—that, in a word, it ought 
to prepare incessantly for decent departure, before zzdecent 
departure, ignominious drumming out, nay savage smiting out 
and burning out, overtake it! 

Alas, was that such new tidings ? Is it not from of old in- 
dubitable, that Untruth, Injustice which is but acted untruth, 
has no power to continue in this true Universe of ours? The 
tidings was world-old, or older, as old as the Fall of Lucifer: 
and yet in that epoch unhappily it was new tidings, unexpected, 
incredible ; and there had to be such earthquakes and shak- 
ings of the nations before it could be listened to, and laid to 
heart even slightly! Let us lay it to heart, let us know it well, 
that new shakings be not needed. Known and laid to heart 
it must everywhere be, before peace can pretend to come. 
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This scems to us the secret of our convulsed era; this which 
is so easily written, which is and has been and willbe so hard 
to bring to pass. All true men, high and low, cach in his 
sphere, are consciously or unconsciously bringing it to pass ; 
all false and half-true men are fruitlessly spending themselves 
to hinder it from coming to pass. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE. 


From all which cnormous events, with truths old and new 
embodied in them, what innumerable practical inferences are 
to be drawn! Events are written lessons, glaring in huge 
hieroglyphic picture-writing, that all may read and know them: 

the terror and horror thcy inspire is but the note of prepara- 

tion for the truth they are to teach; a mcre waste of terror if 
that be not learned. Infcrences enough ; most didactic, prac- 
tically applicable in all departments of English things! One 
inference, but one inclusive of all, shall content us here; this 
namely: That Latsses-faire has as good as done its part in 
a great many provinces; that in the province of the Working 
Classes, Latssez-fatre having passed its New Poor-Law, has 
reached the suicidal point, and now, as /e/o-de-se, lies dying 
there, in torchlight meetings and suchlike; that, in brief, a 
government of the under classes by the upper on a principle 
of Lef-alone is no longer possible in England in these days. 
This is the one inference inclusive of all. For there can be 
no acting or doing of any kind, till it be recognised that there 
is a thing to be done; the thing once recognised, doing in 
a thousand shapes becomes possible. The Working Classes 
cannot any longer go on without government; without being 
actually guided and governed; England cannot subsist in peace 
till, by some means or other, some guidance and government 
for them is found. 

For, alas, on us too the rude truth has come home. Wrap- 
pages and speciosities all worn off, the haggard naked fact 
speaks to us: Are these millions taught? Are these millions 
guided ? We have a Church, the venerable embodiment of an 
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idea which may well call itself divine ; which our fathers for 
long ages, feeling it to be divine, have been embodying as we 
see; it is a Church well furnished with equipments and appur- 
tenances ; educated in universities; rich in money; set on high 
places hat it may be conspicuous to all, honoured of all. We 
have an Aristocracy of landed wealth and commercial wealth, 

in whose hands lies the Jaw-making and the law-administering ; 
an Aristocracy rich, powerful, long secure in its place; an 
Aristocracy with more faculty put free into its hands than was 
ever before, in any country or time, put into the hands of any 
class of men. This Church answers: Yes, the pcople are 
taught. This Aristocracy, astonishment in every feature, ans- 
wers: Yes, surely the people arc guided! Do we not pass 
what Acts of Parliament are needful; as many as thirty-nine 
for the shooting of the partridges alonc? Are there not tread- 
mills, gibbets ; even hospitals, poor-rates, New Poor-Law? So 
answers Church; so answers Aristocracy, astonishment in 
every feature. 

Fact, in the mean while, takes his lucifer-box, sets fire to 
wheat-stacks ; sheds an all-too dismal light on several things. 
Fact searches for his third-rate potato, not in the meckest 
humour, six-and-thirty weeks cach year; and does not find it. 
Fact passionately joins Messiah Thom of Canterbury, and has 
himself shot for a new fifth-monarchy brought in by Bedlam. 
Fact holds his fustian -jacket Femgericht in Glasgow City. 
Fact carts his Petition over London streets, begging that you 
would simply have the goodness to grant him universal suf- 
frage and ‘the five points,’ by way of remedy. These are not 
symptoms of teaching and guiding. 

Nay, at bottom, is it not a singular thing this of Lazsscz- 
faire, from the first origin of it? As good as an abdication on 
the part of governors; an admission that they are henceforth 
incompetent to govern, that they are not there to govern at 
all, but to do—one knows not what! The universal demand 
of Laissez-faire by a people from its governors or upper classes, 
is a soft-sounding demand ; but it is only one step removed 
from the fatalist. iD atees fare. exclaims a sardonic German 
writer, ‘ What is this universal cry for Latssez-fatve ? Does it 
‘mean that human affairs require no guidance; that wisdom 
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‘and forethought cannot guide them better than folly and ac- 
‘cident? Alas, does it not mean: ‘ Such guidance is worse 
‘than none! Leave us alone of your guidance; eat your 
‘ wages, and sleep !”’” And now if guidance have grown indis- 
pensable, and the sleep continue, what becomes of the sleep‘ 
and its wages ?—In those entirely surprising circumstances to 
which the Eighteenth Century had brought us, in the time of 
Adam Smith, Zassez-faire was a reasonable cry ;—as indeed, 
in all circumstances, for a wise governor there will be meaning 
in the principle of it. To wise governors you will cry? ‘See 
what you will, and will not, let alone.” To unwise governors, 
to hungry Greeks throttling down hungry Greeks on the floor 
of a St. Stephen’s, you will cry: ‘Let a// things alone; for 
Heaven's sake, meddle ye with nothing !” 

How Latssez-faire may adjust itself in other provinces we 
say not: but we do venture to say, and ask whether events 
everywhere, in world-history and parish-history, in all manner 
of dialects are not saying it, That in regard to the lower orders 
of society, and their governance and guidance, the principle of 
Laissez-faire has terminated, and is no longer applicable at all, 
in this Europe of ours, still less in this England of ours. Not 
misgovernment, nor yet no-government; only government will 
now serve. What is the meaning of the ‘five points,’ if we 
will understand them ? What are all popular commotions and 
maddest bellowings, from Peterloo to the Place-de-Gréve itself ? 
Bellowings, zzarticulate cries as of a dumb creature in rage 
and pain; to the car of wisdom thcy are inarticulate prayers : 
‘*Guide me, govern me! I am mad and miscrable, and can- 
not guide myself!” Surely of all ‘rights of man,’ this right of 
the ignorant man to be guided by the wiser, to be, gently or 
forcibly, held in the true course by him, is the indisputablest. 
Nature herself ordains it from the first ; Society struggles to- 
wards perfection by enforcing and accomplishing it more and 
more. If Freedom have any meaning, it means enjoyment of 
this right, wherein all other rights are enjoyed. It is a sacred 
right and duty, on both sides; and the summary of all social 
duties whatsoever between the two. Why does the one toil with 
his hands, if the other be not to toil, still more unweariedly, 
with heart and head? The brawny craftsman finds it no child’s- 
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play to mould his unpliant rugged masses; neither is guidance 
of menga dilettantism : what it becomes when treated as a 
dilettantism, we may see! The wild horse bounds homeless 
through the wilderness, is not led to stall and manger; but 
ncitheg does he toil for you, but for himself only. 

Democracy, we are well aware, what is called ‘self-govern- 
ment’ of the multitude by the multitude, is in words the thing 
cverywhere passionately clamoured for at present. Democracy 
makes rapid progress in these latter times, and ever more rapid, 
in a perilous accelerative ratio; towards democracy, and that 
only, the progress of things is cverywhere tending as to the 
final goal and winning-post. So think, so clamour the multi- 
tudes everywhere. And yet all men may sce, whose sight is 
good for much, that in democracy can lic no finality; that with 
the completest winning of democracy there is nothing yet won, 
——cxcept emptiness, and the free chance to win! Democracy 
is, by the nature of it, a self-cancelling business ; and gives in 
the long-run a net result of sevo. Where no government is 
wanted, save that of the parish-constable, as in America with 
its boundless soil, every man being able to find work and re- 
compense for himself, democracy may subsist ; not elsewhere, 
except briefly, as a swift transition towards something other 
and farther. Democracy never yet, that we heard of, was able 
to accomplish much work, beyond that same cancelling of itself. 
Rome and Athens are themes for the schools; unexceptionable 
for that purpose. In Rome and Athens, as elsewhere, if we 
look practically, we shall find that it was not by loud voting and 
debating of many, but by wise insight and ordering of a few 
that the work was done. So is it ever, so will it ever be. 

The French Convention was a Parliament elected ‘by the 
five points,’ with ballot-boxes, universal suffrages, and what 
not, as perfectly as Parliament can hope to be in this world ; 
and had indeed a pretty spell of work to do, and did it. The 
French Convention had to cease from being a free Parliament, 
and become more arbitrary than any Sultan Bajazet, before it 
could so much as subsist. It had to purge out its argumenta- 
tive Girondins, elect its Supreme Committce of Sa/z7, guillotine 
into silence and extinction all that gainsaid it, and rule and 
work literally by the sternest despotism ever seen in Europe, 
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before it could rule at all. Napoleon was not president of 4 
republic ; Cromwell tried hard to rule in that way, byt found 
that he could not. These, ‘the armed soldiers of democracy,, 
had to chain democracy under their feet, and become despots 
over it, before they could work out the earnest obscure purpose 
of democracy itself ! 

Democracy, take it where you will in our Europe, is found 
but as a regulated method of rebellion and abrogation; it abro- 
gates the old arrangement of things; and leaves, as we say, 
zero and vacuity for the institution of a new arrangement. It 
is the consummation of No-government and Latssez-faire. It 
may be natural for our Europe at present ; but cannot be the 
ultimatum of it. Not towards the impossibility, ‘ self-govern- 
ment’ of a multitude by a multitude ; but towards some possi- 
bility, government by the wisest, does bewildered Icurope 
struggle. The blessedest possibility : not misgovernment, not 
Latsses-faire, but veritable government! Cannot one discern 
too, across all democratic turbulence, clattering of ballot-boxes 
and infinite sorrowful jangle, needful or not, that this at bottom 
is the wish and prayer of all human hearts, everywhere and at 
all times : ‘‘ Give me a leader; a true leader, not a false sham- 
leader ; a true leader, that he may guide me on the true way, 
that 1 may be loyal to him, that I may swear fealty to him and 
follow him, and feel that it is well withme!’ The relation of 
the taught to their teacher, of the loyal subject to his guiding 
king, is, under one shape or another, the vital element of human 
Society ; indispensable to it, perennial in it ; without which, as 
a body reft of its soul, it falls down into death, and with horrid 
noisome dissolution passes away and disappears. 


But verily in these times, with their new stern Evangel, that 
Speciosities which are not Realities can no longer be, all Aris- 
tocracies, Priesthoods, Persons in Authority, are called upon 
to consider. What is an Aristocracy? A corporation of the 
Best, of the Bravest. To this joyfully, with heart-loyalty, do 
men pay the half of their substance, to equip and decorate their 
Best, to lodge them in palaces, set them high over all. For it 
is of the nature of men, in every time, to honour and love their 
Best ; to know no limits in honouring them, Whatsoever Aris- 
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tocracy zs still a corporation of the Best, is safe from all pcril, 
and the land it rules is a safe and blessed land. Whatsoever 
Aristocracy does not even attempt to be that, but only to wear 
the clothes of that, is not safe; neither is the land it rules in 
safe! For this now is our sad lot, that we must find a rea/ 
Aristocracy, that an apparent Aristocracy, how plausible soever, 
has become inadequate for us. One way or other, the world 
will absolutely need to be governed ; if not by this class of men, 
then by that. One can predict, without gift of prophecy, that 
the cra of routine is nearly ended. Wisdom and faculty alone, 
faithful, valiant, ever-zealous, not pleasant but painful, continual 
effort will suffice. Cost what it may, by one imeans or another, 
the toiling multitudes of this perplexed, over-crowded Europe 
must and will find governors. ‘ Lazssez-fatre, Leave them to 
do’? The thing they will do, if so left, is too frightful to think 
of! It has been done once, in sight of the whole earth, in these 
gencrations : can it need to be done a second time? 

For a Priesthood, in like manner, whatsoever its titles, pos- 
sessions, professions, there is but one question: Does it teach 
and spiritually guide this people, yea er no? If yea, then is 
all well. But if no, then let it strive carnestly to alter, for as 
yet there is nothing well! Nothing, we say: and indecd is not 
this that we call spiritual guidance properly the soul of the 
whole, the life and eyssight of the whole?) The world asks of 
its Church in these times, more passionately than of any other 
Institution any question, ‘‘Canst thou teach us or not ?”---A 
Priesthood in France, when the world asked, ** What canst 
thou do for us ?” answered only, aloud and ever louder, ‘‘Aic 
we not of God? Invested with all power ?’—till at length 
France cut short this controversy too, in what frightful way we 
know. To all men who believed in the Church, to all men 
who believed in God and the soul of man, there was no issue 
of the French Revolution half so sorrowful as that. Trance 
cast out its benighted blind Priesthood into destruction ; yct 
with what a loss to France also! A solution of continuity, what 
we may well call such ; and this wherc continuity is so moment- 
ous: the New, whatever it may be, cannot now grow out of the 
Old, but is severed sheer asunder from the Old,—how much lics 
wasted in that gap! That one whole gencration of thinkers 
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should be without a religion to believe, or even to contradict ; 
that Christianity, in thinking France, should as it wee fade 
away so long into a remote extrancous tradition, was one of 
the saddest facts connected with the future of that country. 
Look at such Political and Moral Philosophies, St.-Simorzsmis, 
Robert-Macairisms, and the ‘Literature of Desperation’! King- 
ship was perhaps but a cheap waste, compared with this of the 
Priestship ; under which France still, all but unconsciously, 
labours; and may long labour, remediless the while. Let 
others consider it, and take warning by it! France is a preg- 
nant example in all ways. Aristocracies that do not govern, 
Priesthoods that do not teach; the misery of that, and the 
misery of altering that,—are written in Belshazzar firc-letteis 
on the history of France. ’ 

Or does the British reader, safe in the assurance that ‘Eng- 
land is not France,’ call all this unpleasant doctrine of ours 
ideology, perfectibility, and a vacant dream ? Does the British 
reader, resting on the faith that what has been these two gene- 
rations was from the beginning, and will be to the end, asscit 
to himself that things are already as they can be, as they must 
be ; that on‘ the whole, no Upper Classes did ever ‘govern’ 
the Lower, in this sense of governing? Believe it not, O Brit- 
ish reader! Manis man everywhere; dislikes to have ‘sens- 
ible species’ and ‘ ghosts of defunct bodies’ foisted on him, in 
England even as in France. 

How much the Upper Classes did aetually, in any the most 
perfect Feudal time, return to the Under by way of recompense, 
in government, guidance, protection, we will not undertake to 
specify here. In Charity-Balls, Soup-Kitchens, in Quarter-Ses- 
sions, Prison- Discipline and Treadmills, we can well believe 
the old Feudal Aristocracy not to have surpassed the new. Yet 
we do say that the old Aristocracy were the governors of the 
Lower Classes, the guides of the Lower Classes; and even, at 
bottom, that they existed as an Aristocracy because they were 
found adequate for that. Not by Charity-Balls and Soup- 
Kitchens ; not so; far otherwise! But it was their happiness 
that, in struggling for their own objects, they ad to govern 
the Lower Classés, even in this sense of governing. Far, in 
one word, Case Payment had not then grown to be the uni- 
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versal sole nexus of man to man; it was something other than 
moncy that the high then expected from the low, and could not 
live without getting from the low. Not as buyer and seller 
alone, of land or what else it might be, but in many senses still 
as sqidier and captain, as clansman and head, as loyal sub- 
ject and guiding king, was the low related to the high. With 
the supreme triumph of Cash, a changed time has entered ; 
there must a changed Aristocracy enter. We invite the British 
reader to meditate earnestly on these things. 

Another thing, which the British reader often reads and 
hears in this time, is worth his meditating for a moment: That 
Society ‘exists for the protection of property.’ To which it is 
added, that the poor man also has property, namely, his ‘labour,’ 
and the fifteen-pence or three-and-sixpence a-day he can get 
for that. True enough, O friends, ‘for protecting property,” 
most true: and indeed, if you will once sufficiently enforce that 
Eighth Commandment, the whole ‘ rights of man’ are well cared 
for; I know no better definition of the rights of man. Zhou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not be stolen from: what a Socicty 
were that; Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia mere emblems of 
it! Give every man what is his, the accurate price of what he 
has done and been, no man shall any more complain, neither 
shall the earth suffer any more. For the protection of pro- 
perty, in very truth, and for that alone! 

And now what is thy property? That parchment title-deed, 
that purse thou buttonest in thy breeches-pocket? Is that thy 
valuable property? Unhappy brother, most poor insolvent 
brother, I without parchment at all, with purse oftenest in the 
flaccid state, imponderous, which will not fling against the 
wind, have quite other property than that! I have the mira- 
culous breath of Life in me, breathed into my nostrils by Al- 
mighty God. I have affections, thoughts, a god-given capadzlity 
to be and do; rights, therefore,-—the right for instance to thy 
love if I love thee, to thy guidance if I obey thee: the strangest 
rights, whereof in church-pulpits one still hears something, 
though almost unintelligible now; rights stretching high into 
Immensity, far into Eternity ! Fifteen-pence a-day ; three-and- 
sixpence a-day; eight hundred pounds and odd a-day, dost 
thou call that my property’? I value that little ; little all I 
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could purchase with that. For truly, as is said, what matters 
it? In torn boots, in soft-hung carriages-and-four, a man gets 
always to his journey’s end. Socrates walked barefoot, or in, 
wooden shocs, and yet arrived happily. They never asked 
him, Wat shoes or conveyance? never, What wages hadst 
thou ? but simply, What work didst thou ?—Property, O bro- 
ther? ‘Of my very body I have but a life-rent.’ As for this 
flaccid purse of mine, ’tis something, nothing; has been the 
slave of pickpockets, cutthroats, Jew-brokers, gold-dust rohbers ; 
’twas his, ’tis mine ;—’tis thine, if thou care much to steal it. 
But my soul, breathed into me by God, my JZe and what capa- 
bility is there ; that is mine, and I will resist the stealing of it. 
I call that mine and not thine; I will keep that, and do what 
work I can with it: God has given it me, the Devil shall not 
take it away! Alas, my friends, Society exists and has existed 
for a great many purposes, not so easy to specify ! 

Society, it is understood, docs not in any age prevent a 
man from being what he caz de. A sooty African canz become 
a Toussaint L’Ouverture, a murderous Three-fingered Jack, Ict 
the yellow West Indies say to it what they will. A Scottish 
Poet, ‘proud of his name and country,’ caz apply fervently to 
‘Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt,’ and become a gauger of 
beer-barrels, and tragical immertal broken-hearted Singer; the 
stifled echo of his melody audible through long centuries, one 
other note in ‘that sacred JZ@iserere’ that rises up to Heaven, 
out of all times and lands. What I can de thou decidedly will 
not hinder me from being. Nay even for being what I could 
de, Ihave the strangest claims on thee,—not convenient to 
adjust at present! Protection of breeches-pocket property ? 
O reader, to what shifts is poor Society reduced, struggling to 
give still some account of hersclf, in epochs when Cash Pay- 
ment has become the sole nexus of man to man! On the 
whole, we will advise Society not to talk at all about what she 
exists for; but rather with her whole industry to exist, to try 
how she can keep existing! That is her best plan. She may 
depend upon it, if she ever, by cruel chance, did come to exist 
only for protection of breeches-pocket property, she would lose 
very soon the gift of protecting even that, and find her career 
in our lower world on the point of terminating !— 
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For the rest, that in the most perfect Feudal Ages, the 
Ideal of Aristocracy nowhere lived in vacant serene purity as 
yan Ideal, but always as a poor imperfect Actual, little heeding 
or not knowing at all that an Ideal lay in it,—this too we will 
cheerfully admit. Imperfection, it is known, cleaves to human 
things; far is the Ideal departed from, in most times; very 
far! And yet so long as an Ideal (any soul of Truth) does, 
in never so confused a manner, exist and work within the Actual, 
it is a tolerable business. Not so, when the Ideal has entirely 
depatted, and the Actual owns to itself that it has no Idea, no 
soul of Truth any longer: at that degree of imperfection hu- 
man things cannot continue living; they are obliged to alter 
or cxpire, when they attain to that. Blotches and diseases 
exist on the skin and deeper, the heart continuing whole ; but 
it is another matter when the heart itself becomes diseased ; 
when there is no heart, but a monstrous gangrene pretending 
to exist there as heart ! 

On the whole, O reader, thou wilt find everywhere that 
things which have had an existence among men have first of 
all had to have a truth and worth in them, and were not sem- 
blances but realities. Nothing not a reality ever yet got men 
to pay bed and board to it for long. Look at Mahometanism 
itself! Dalai-Lamaism, even Dalai-Lamaism, onc rejoices to 
discover, may be worth its victuals in this world; not a quacke 
but a sincerity ; not a nothing but a something! The mistake 
of those who believe that fraud, force, injustice, whatsoever un- 
true thing, howsoever cloaked and decorated, was ever or can 
ever be the principle of man’s relations to man, is great and 
the greatest. It is the error of the infidel; in whom the truth 
as yet is zo¢f. It is an crror pregnant with mere errors and 
miseries ; an error fatal, lamentable, to be abandoned by all 
men. 


CHAPTER VII, 
NOT LAISSEZ-FAIRE, 


How an Aristocracy, in these present times and circum- 
stances, could, if never so well disposed, set about governing 
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the Under Class? What they should do; endeavour or at- 
tempt to do? That is even the question of questions :—the 
question which ¢4ey have to solve; which it is our utmost func- 
tion at present to tell them, lies there for solving, and must 
and will be solved. : 

Insoluble we cannot fancy it. One select class Society has 
furnished with wealth, intelligence, leisure, means outward and 
inward for governing ; another huge class, furnished by Society 
with none of those things, declares that it must be governed : 
Negative stands fronting Positive; if Negative and Positive 
caniot unite,—it will be worse for both! Let the faculty and 
carnest constant effort of England combine round this matter; 
Ict it once be recognised as a vital matter. Innumerable things 
our Upper Classes and Lawgivers might ‘do; but the pre- 
liminary of all things, we must repeat, is to know that a thing 
must needs be done. We lead them here to the shore of a 
boundless continent; ask them, Whether they do not with 
their own ecycs sce it, sec strange symptoms of it, lying huge, 
dark, unexplored, inevitable; full of hope, but also full of 
difficulty, savagery, almost of despair? Let them enter; they 
must enter; Time and Necessity have brought them hither ; 
where they are is no continuing! Let them enter; the first 
step once taken, the next will have become clearer, all future 
steps will become possible. It is a great problem for all of us; 
but for themselves, we may say, more than for any. On them 
chiefly, as the expected solvers of it, will the failure of a solu- 
tion first fall. One way or other there must and will be a 
solution. 

True, these matters lic far, very far indeed, from the ‘ usual 
habits of Parliament,’ in late times; from the routine course 
of any Legislative or Administrative body of men that exists 
among us. Too true! And that is even the thing we complain 
of : had the mischief been looked into as it gradually rose, it 
would not have attained this magnitude. That self-cancelling 
Donothingism and La/ssez-faire should have got so ingrained 
into our Practice, is the source of all these miseries. It is too 
true that Parliament, for the matter of near a century now, 
has been able to undertake the adjustment of almost one thing 
alone, of itself and its own interests ; leaving other interests 
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to rub along very much as they could and would. True, this 
was the practice of the whole Eighteenth Century; and struggles 
still to prolong itself into the Ninetcenth,—which, however, is 
no longer the time for it! 

Those Eighteenth-century Parliaments, one may hope, will 
become a curious object one day. Are not these same ‘ A/e- 
utotrs' of Horace Walpole, to an unparliamentary cye, already 
a curious object? One of the clearcst-sighted men of the 
I-ighteenth Century writes down his Parliamentary observation 
ot it there; ~ dctermined despiser and merciless disscctor of 
cant; a liberal withal, onc who will go all lengths for the 
‘glorious revolution,’ and resist Tory principles to the death: 
he writes, with an indignant elegiac feeling, how Mr. This, 
who had voted so and then voted so, and was the son of this 
and the brother of that, and had such claims to the fat appoint- 
ment, was nevertheless scandalously postponed to Mr. That ; 
—-whereupon are not the affairs of this nation in a bad way? 
How hungry Greck meets hungry Greek on the floor of St. 
Stephen’s, and wrestles him and throttles him till he has to 
cry, Hold! the office is thine !—of this does Horace write. — 
One must say, the destinies of nations do not always rest cn- 
tirely on Parliament. One must say, it is a wonderful affair 
that science of ‘government,’ as practised in the Eighteenth 
Century of the Christian era, and still struggling to practise 
itself. One must say, it was a lucky century that could get it 
so practised: a century which had inherited richly from its 
predecessors ; and also which did, not unnaturally, bequeath 
to its successors a French Revolution, general overturn, and 
reign of terror;—intimating, In most audible thunder, confla- 
gration, guillotinement, cannonading and universal war and 
earthquake, that such century with its practices had ended. 

Ended ;—for detidedly that course of procedure will no 
longer serve. Parliament will absolutely, with whatever effort, 
have to lift itself out of those deep ruts of donothing routine ; 
and learn to say, on all sides, something more edifying than 
Laissezs-fatre. \f Parliament cannot learn it, what is to become 
of Parliament? The toiling millions of England ask of their 
English Parliament foremost of all, Canst thou govern us or 
not? Parliament with its privileges is strong; but Necessity 
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and the Laws of Nature are stronger than it. If Parliament 
cannot do this thing, Parliament we prophesy will go some 
other thing and things which, in the strangest and not the 
happiest way, will forward its being done,—not much to the: 
advantage of Parliament probably! Done, one way oreother, 
the thing must be. In these complicated times, with Cash 
Payment as the sole nexus between man and man, the Toiling 
Classes of mankind declare, in their confused but most em- 
phatic way, to the Untoiling, that they will be governed; that 
they must,—under penalty of Chartisms, Thuggeries, Rick- 
burnings, and even blacker things than those. Vain also is it 
to think that the misery of one class, of the great universal 
under class, can be isolated, and kept apart and peculiar, 
down in that class. By infallible contagion, evident enough to 
reflection, evident even to Political Economy that will reflect, 
the misery of the lowest spreads upwards and upwards till it 
reaches the very highest; till all has grown miscrable, palpably 
false and wrong; and poor drudges hungering ‘on meal-husks 
and boiled grass’ do, by circuitous but sure methods, bring 
kings’ heads to the block ! 

Cash Payment the sole nexus; and there are so many 
things which cash will not pay! Cash is a great miracle; yet 
it has not all power in Heaven, nor even on Earth. ‘Supply 
and demand’ we will honour also; and yet how many ‘demands’ 
are there, entirely indispensable, which have to go elsewhere 
than to the shops, and produce quite other than cash, before 
they can get their supply! On the whole, what astonishing 
payments does cash make in this world! Of your Samuel 
Johnson, furnished with ‘ fourpence-halfpenny a-day,’ and solid 
lodging at nights on the paved streets, as his payment, we do 
not speak ;—not in the way of complaint: it is a world-old 
business for the like of him, that same arrangement or a worse; 
perhaps the man, for his own uses, had need even of that, and 
of no better. Nay is not Society, busy with its Talfourd Copy- 
right Bill and the like, struggling to do something effectual for 
that man ;—enacting with all industry that his own creation 
be accounted his own manufacture, and continue unstolen, on 
his own market-stand, for so long as sixty years? Perhaps 
Society is right there ; for discrepancies on that side too may 
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become excessive. All men are not patient docile Johnsons ; 
some of them are half-mad inflammable Rousseaus. Such, in 
yeculiar times, you may drive too far. Society in France, for 
exainple, was not destitute of cash: Society contrived to pay 
Philippe d'Orléans not yet Eegalité three hundred thousand a- 
year and odd, for driving cabriolets through the streets of 
Paris and other work done; but in cash, encouragement, ar- 
rangement, recompense or recognition of any kind, it had no- 
thing to give this samc half-mad Rousseau for his work done ; 
whose brain in consequence, ¢e0 ‘much enforced’ for a weak 
brain, uttered hasty sparks, Co#/rat Soczal and the like, which 
proved not so quenchable again! In regard to that species of 
men too, who knows whether Lazsses-faire itself (which is Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill continued to eternity instead 
of sixty years) will not turn out insufficient, and have to cease, 
one day?— 

Alas, in regard to so very many things, La7sses-faire ought 
partly to endeavour to cease! But in regard to poor Sans- 
potato peasants, Trades-Union craftsmen, Chartist cotton- 
spinners, the time has come when it must cither cease or a 
worse thing straightway begin,—a thing of tinder-hoxes, vitriol- 
bottles, secondhand pistols, a visibly insupportable thing in 
the eyes of all. 

@ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW ERAS. 


For in very truth it is a ‘new Era; a new Practice has 
become indispensable in it. Onc has heard so often of new’ 
eras, new and newest cras, that the word has grown rather 
empty of late. Yet new eras do comc; there is no fact surer 
than that they have come more than once. And always with 
a change of era, with a change of intrinsic conditions, there 
had to be a change of practice and outward relations brought 
about,—if not peaceably, then by violence; for brought about 
it had to be, there could no rest come till then. How many 
eras and epochs, not noted at the moment ;—which indeed is 
the blessedest condition of epochs, that they come quietly, 
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making no proclamation of themselves, and are only visible 
long after: a Cromwell Rebellion, a French Revolutiqn, ‘strik- 
ing on the Horologe of Time,’ to tell all mortals what o'clock 
it has become, are too expensive, if one could help it!— 


In a strange rhapsodic ‘History of the Teuton Kindred : 


(Geschichte der Teutschen Sippschaft),’ not yet translated into 
our language, we have found a Chapter on the Eras of Eng- 
land, which, were there room for it, would be instructive in this 
place. We shall crave leave to excerpt some pages; partly as 
a relief from the too near vexations of our own rather sorrow- 
ful Era; partly as calculated to throw, more or less obliquely, 
some degree of light on the meanings of that. The Author is 
anonymous: but we have heard him called the Herr Professor 
Sauerteig, and indeed think we know him under that name: 


‘Who shall say what work and works this England has yet 
to do? For what purpose this land of Britain was created, 
set like a jewel in the encircling blue of Ocean; and this Tribe 
of Saxons, fashioned in the depths of Time, ‘‘on the shores of 
the Black Sca” or elsewhere, ‘‘out of Harzgebirge rock” or 
whatever other material, was sent travelling hithcrward? No 
man can say: it was for a work, and for works, incapable of 
announcement in words, Thou seest them there; part of them 
stand done, and visible to the eye; even these thou canst not 
name: how much less the others still matter of prophecy only! 
—Thcey live and labour there, these twenty million Saxon men; 
they have been born into this mystery of life out of the dark- 
ness of Past Time :—how changed now since the first Father 
and first Mother of them set forth, quitting the tribe of 7heuth, 
with passionate farewell, under questionable auspices ; on scanty 
.bullock-cart, if they had even bullocks and a cart; with axe 
,and hunting-spear, to subdue a portion of our common Planet! 
This Nation now has cities and seedfields, has spring-vans, 
dray-wagons, Long-Acre carriages, nay railway trains; has 
coined-money, exchange-bills, laws, books, war-fleets, spinning- 
jennies, warehouses and West-India Docks: see what it has 
built and done, what it can and will yet build and do! These 
umbrageous pleasure-woods, green meadows, shaven stubble- 
fields, smooth-sweeping roads; these high-domed cities, and 
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what they hold and bear ; this mild Good-morrow which the 
strangergbids thec, equitable, nay forbearant if need were, ju- 
dicially calm and law-observing towards thee a stranger, what 
work has it not cost? How many brawny arms, generation after 
generation, sank down wearied ; how many noble hearts, toil- 
ing while life lasted, and wise heads that wore themselves dim 
with scanning and discerning, before this waste White-cliff, Al- 
bion so-called, with its other Cassiterides 77 Js/ands, became 
a BRIYsH Empire! The stream of World-History has altered 
its complexion; Romans are dead out, English are come in. 
The red broad mark of Romanhood, stamped incffaceably on 
that Chart of Time, has disappeared from the present, and be- 
longs only to the past. England plays its part; England too 
has a mark to leave, and we will hope none of the least sig- 
nificant. Of a truth, whosoever had, with the bodily eye, seen 
Hengst and Horsa mooring on the mud-beach of Thanet, on 
that spring morning of the Year 449; and then, with the spi- 
ritual cye, looked forward to New York, Calcutta, Sidney Cove, 
across the ages and the oceans; and thought what Wellingtons, 
Washingtons, Shakspeares, Miltons, Watts, Arkwrights, Wil- 
liam Pitts and Davie Crocketts had to issue from that business, 
and do their several taskworks so,—/e would have said, those 
leather-boats of Hengst’s had a kind of cargo in them! A 
genealogic Mythus superior to any in the old Greek, to almost 
any in the old Hebrew itself; and not a Mythus either, but 
every fibre of it fact. An Epic Poem was there, and alJl man- 
ner of poems; except that the Poet has not yet made his ap- 
pearance.’ 

‘Six centuries of obscure endeavour,’ continues Sauerteig, 
‘which to read Historians, you would incline to call mere ob- 
scure slaughter, discord, and misendeavour ; of which all that 
the human memory, after a thousand readings, can remember, 
is that it resembled, what Milton names it, the ‘‘ flocking and 
fighting of kites and crows:” this, in brief, is the history of the 
Heptarchy or Seven Kingdoms. Six centuries; a stormy spring- 
time, if there ever was one, for a Nation. Obscure fighting of 
kites and crows, however,.was not the History of it; but was 
only what the dim Historians of it saw good to record. Were 
not forests felled, bogs drained, fields made arable, towns built, 
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laws made, and the Thought and Practice of men in many ways 
perfected? Venerable Bede had got a language which he could 
now not only speak, but spell and put on paper: think what 
lies in that. Bemurmured by the German sea-flood swinging | 
slow with sullen roar against those hoarse Northumbrian,rocks, 
the venerable man set down several things in a legible man- 
ner. Or was the smith idle, hammering only wartools? He 
had learned metallurgy, stithy-work in general; and made 
ploughshares withal, and adzes and mason-hammers. Caséra, 
Caesters or Chesters, Dons, Tons (Zauns, Enclosures or Zowits), 
not a few, did they not stand there; of burnt brick, of timber, 
of lath-and-clay ; sending up the peaceable smoke of hearths? 
England had a History then too; though no Historian to write 
it. Those ‘‘flockings and fightings,” sad inevitable neccssitics, 
were the expensive tentative steps towards some capability of 
living and working in concert: experiments they were, not al- 
ways conclusive, to ascertain who had the might over whom, 
the right over whom.’ 


‘M. Thierry has written an ingenious Look, celebrating 
with considerable pathos the fate of the Saxons fallen under 
that fierce-hearted Couguestor, Acquirer or Conqueror, as he 
is named. M. Thicrry professes to haye a turn for looking at 
that side of things: the fate of the Welsh too moves him; of 
the Celts gencrally, whom a fiercer race swept before them 
into the mountainous nooks of the West, whither they were 
not worth following. Noble deeds, according to M. Thierry, 
were done by these unsuccessful men, heroic sufferings under- 
gone; which it is a pious duty to rescue from forgetfulness. 
True, surely! <A tear at least is due to the unhappy: it is 
right and fit that there should be a man to assert that lost 
cause too, and sec what can still be made of it. Most right: 
——and yet, on the whole, taking matters on that great scale, 
what can we say but that the cause which pleased the gods 
has in the end to please Cato also? Cato cannot alter it ; 
Cato will find that he cannot at bottom wish to alter it. 

‘Might and Right do differ frightfully from hour to hour ; 
but give them centuries to try it in, they are found to be iden- 
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tical. Whose land was this of Britain? God's who made it, 
His and no other’s it was and is. Who of God’s creatures had 
right tolive in it? The wolves and bisons? Yes they; till 
Ohe with a better right showed himself. The Celt, ‘aborigi- 
nal savage of Europe,” as a snarling antiquary names him, 
arrived, pretending to have a better right; and did accord- 
ingly, not without pain to the bisons, make good the same. 
He had a better right to that piece of God's land; namely a 
better might toturn it to use ;—a might to settle himself there, 
at least, and try what use he could turn it to. The bisons 
disappeared ; the Celts took possession, and tilled. Forever, 
was it to be? Alas, forever is not a category that can estab- 
lish itself in this world of Time. A world of Time, by the very 
definition of it, is a world of mortality and mutability, of Le- 
ginning and Ending. No property is eternal but God the 
Maker's: whom Heaven permits to take possession, his is the 
right ; Heaven’s sanction zs such permission,—while it lasts : 
nothing more can be said. Why docs that hyssop grow there, 
in the chink of the wall? Because the whole Universe, suffi- 
ciently occupied otherwise, could not hitherto prevent its grow- 
ing! It has the might and the right. By the same great law 
do Roman Empires establish themselves, Christian Religions 
promulgate themselves, and all extant Powers bear rule. The 
strong thing is the just thing: this thou wilt find throughout 
in our world ;—as indeed was God and Truth the Maker of 
our world, or was Satan and Falsehood ? 

‘One proposition widely current as to this Norman Con- 
quest is of a Physiologic sort : That the conqucrors and con- 
quered here were of different races; nay that the Nobility of 
England is still, to this hour, of a somewhat diffcrent blood 
from the commonalty, their fine Norman features contrasting 
so pleasantly with the coarse Saxon ones of the others. God 
knows, there are coarse enough features to be seen among the 
commonalty of that country; but if the Nobility’s be finer, it 
is not their Normanhood that can be the reason. Does the 
above Physiologist reflect who those same Normans, North- 
men, originally were? Baltic Saxons, and what other mis- 
cellany of Lurdanes, Jutes and Deutsch Pirates from the East- 
sea marshes would join them in plunder of France! If living 
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three centuries longer in Heathenism, sca-robbery, and the un- 
lucrative fishing of amber could ennoble them beyond the 
others, then were they ennobled. The Normans were Saxons 
who had learned to speak French. No: by Thor and Wodan, 

the Saxons were all as noble as necdful ;—shaped, says the My- 
thus, ‘from the rock of the Harzgebirge;” brothcr-tribes being 
made of clay, wood, water, or what other material might be 
going! <A stubborn, taciturn, sulky, indomitable rock-madec 
race of men; as the figure they cut in all quarters, in the canc- 
brake of Arkansas, in the Ghauts of the Himmalaya, no less 
than in London City, in Warwick or Lancaster County, docs 

still abundantly manifest.’ 


‘To this English People in World-History, there have becn, 
shall I prophesy, ‘Two yrand tasks assigned? Huge-looming 
through the dim tumult of the always incommensurable Pre- 
sent Time, outlines of two tasks disclose themselves: the grand 
Industrial task of conquering some half or more of this Ter- 
raqueous Planet for the use of man; then secondly, the grand 
Constitutional task of sharing, in some pacific endurable man- 
ner, the fruit of said conquest, and showing all people how it 
might be done. These I will call their two tasks, discernible 
hitherto in World-History: in both of these they have made 
respectable though unequal progress. Steamengines, plough- 
shares, pickaxes; what is meant by conquering this Planct, 
they partly know. Elective franchise, ballot-box, representa- 
tive assembly; how to accomplish sharing of that conquest, 
they do not so well know. Europe knows not ; Europe vehe- 
mently asks in these days, but receives no answer, no credible 
answer. For as to the partial Delolmish, Benthamee, or other 
French or English answers, current in the proper quarters, 
and highly beneficial and indispensable there, thy disbelief in 
them as final answers, I take it, is complete.’ 








‘Succession of rebellions? Successive clippings away of 
the Supreme Authority; class after class rising in revolt to 
say, ‘‘We will no more be governed so”? That is not the 
history of the English Constitution; not altogether that. Re- 
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bellion is the means, but it is not the motive cause. The 
motive cause, and true secret of the matter, were always this: 
The necebsity there was for rebelling ? 
* «Rights I will permit thee to call everywhere “ correctly- 
articulated mights.” A dreadful business to articulate cor- 
rectly! Consider those Barons of Runnymede; consider all 
manner of successfully revolting men! Your Great Charter 
has to be experimented on, by battle and debate, for a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years; is then found to ée correct; and stands 
as true Magna Charta,—nigh cut in pieces by a tailor, short 
of measures, in later generations. Mights, I say, are a dread- 
ful business to articulate correctly! Yet articulated they have 
to be; the time comes for it, the need comes for it, and with 
enormous difficulty and experimenting it is got done. Call it 
not succession of rebellions; call it rather succession of ex- 
pansions, of enlightenments, gift of articulate utterance de- 
scending ever lower. Class after class acquires faculty of 
utterance,—Necessity teaching and compelling ; as the dumb 
man, seeing the knife at his father’s throat, suddenly acquired 
speech! Consider too how class after class not only acquires 
faculty of articulating what its might is, but likewise grows in 
might, acquires might or loses might ; so that always, after a 
space, there is not only new gift of articulating, but there is 
something new to articplate. Constitutional epochs will never 
cease among men,’ 


‘And so now, the Barons all settled and satisfied, a new 
class hitherto silent had begun to speak: the Middle Class, 
namely. In the time of James First, not only Knights of the 
Shire but Parliamentary Burgesses assemble, to assert, to com- 
plain and propose ; a real House of Commons has come dec- 
cisively into play,—much to the astonishment of James First. 
We call it a growth of mights, if also of necessities; a growth 
of power to articulate mights, and make rights of them. 

‘In those past silent centuries, among those silent classes, 
much had been going on. Not only had red-deer in the New 
and other Forests been got preserved and shot; and treacheries 
of Simon de Montfort, wars of Red and White Roses, Battles 
of Crecy, Battles of Bosworth, and many other battles been 
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got transacted and adjusted ; but England wholly, not with- 
out sore toil and aching bones to the millions of sires and the 
millions of sons these cighteen generations, had been got drained 
and tilled, covered with yellow harvests, beautiful and rich pos- 
sessions; the mud-wooden Caesters and Chesters had hecome 
steepled tile-roofed compact Towns. Sheffield had taken to 
the manufacture of Sheffield whittles ; Worstead could from 
_ wool spin yarn, and knit or weave the same into stockings or 
breeches for men. England had property valuable to the auc- 
tioneer ; but the accumulate manufacturing, commercial, eco- 
nomic séi/Z which lay impalpably warehoused in English hands 
and heads, what auctioneer could estimate ? 

‘Hardly an Englishman to be met with but could do some- 
thing; some cunninger thing than break his fellow-creature’s 
head with battle-axes. The seven incorporated trades, with 
their million guild-brethren, with their hammers, their shuttles 
and tools, what an army ;-—fit to conquer that land of England, 
as we say, and to hold it conqucred! Nay, strangest of all, 
the English people had acquired the faculty and habit of think- 
ing,—-even of belicving: individual conscience had unfolded 
itself among them ; Conscience, and Intelligence its handmaid. 
Ideas of innumerable kinds were circulating among these men: 
witness one Shakspeare, a woolcomber, poacher, or whatever 
else at Stratford in Warwickshire, who happened to write 
books! The finest human figure, as I apprehend, that Nature 
has hitherto seen fit to make of our widely diffused Teutonic 
clay. Saxon, Norman, Celt or Sarmat, I find no human soul 
so beautiful, these fiftcen-hundred known years ;—our supreme 
modern European man. Him England had contrived to re- 
alise: were there not ideas? 

‘Ideas poetic and also Puritanic,—that had to seek utter- 
ance in the notablest way! England had got her Shakspeare ; 
but was now about to get her Milton and Oliver Cromwell, 
This too we will call a new expansion, hard as it might be to 
articulate and adjust; this, that a man could actually have a 
Conscience for his own behoof, and not for his Priest’s only ; 
that his Priest, be who he might, would henceforth have to 
take that fact along with him. One of the hardest things to 
adjust ! It is not adjusted down to this hour. It lasts onwards 
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to the time they call ‘Glorious Revolution” before so much 
as a reasonable truce can be madc, and the war procced by 
logic maitily. And still it is war, and no peace, unless we call 
wa8tc vacancy peace. But it needed to be adjusted, as the 
“others had done, as still others will do. Nobility at Runny- 
mede cannot endure foul-play grown palpable; no more can 
Gentry in Long Parliament ; no more can Commonalty in Par- 
liament they name Reformed. Prynne’s bloody cars were as a 
panne and question to all England: ‘ Englishmen, is this 
fair?” England, no longer continent of herself, answered, bel- 
lowing as with the voice of lions: ‘ No, it is not fair!"’ 


‘But now on the Industrial side, while this great Consti- 
tutional controversy, and revolt of the Middle Class had not 
_ ended, had yet but begun, what a shoot was that that England, 
carelessly, in quest of other objects, struck out across the 
Ocean, into the waste land which it named Mew Icngland! 
Hail to thee, poor little ship Mayflower, of Delft-Haven: poor 
common-looking ship, hired by common charterparty for coined 
dollars ; caulked with mere oakum and tar; provisioned with 
vulgarest biscuit and bacon ;--yet what ship Argo, or miracu- 
lous epic ship built by the Sea-Gods, was other than a foolish 
bumbarge in comparisan! Golden fleeces or the like these 
sailed for, with or without effect ; thou little Mayflower hadst 
in thee a veritable Promethean spark; the life-spark of the 
largest Nation on our Earth,—so we may already name the 
Transatlantic Saxon Nation. They went secking leave to hear 
sermon in their own method, these Mayflower Puritans ; a most 
honest indispensable search: and yet like Saul the son of Kish, 
seeking a small thing, they found this unexpected great thing ! 
Honour to the brave and true; they verily, we say, carry fire 
from Heaven, and have a power that themselves dream not of. 
Let all men honour Puritanism, since God has so honoured it. 
Islam itself, with its wild heartfelt ““ 4A//ah akéar, God ts great,” 
was it not honoured? There is but one thing without honour ; 
smitten with eternal barrenness, inability to do or be: Insin- 
cerity, Unbelief. He who believes no ¢iing, who believes only 
the shows of things, is not in relation with Nature and Fact at 
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all. Nature denies him; orders him at his earliest convenience 
to disappear. Let him disappear from her domains, —into those 
of Chaos, Hypothesis and Simulacrum, or wherever else his 
parish may be.’ 

‘As to the Third Constitutional controversy, that of the 
Working Classes, which now debates itself everywhere these 
fifty years, in France specifically since 1789, in England too 
since 1831, it is doubtless the hardest of all to get articulated: 
finis of peace, or even reasonable truce on this, is a thing I 
have little prospect of for several generations. Dark, wild- 
weltering, dreary, boundless ; nothing heard on it yet but ballot- 
boxes, Parliamentary arguing ; not to speak of much far worse 
arguing, by steel and lead, from Valmy to Waterloo, to Peter- 
loo !— 

‘And yet of Representative Assemblies may not this good , 
be said : That contending parties in a country do thereby as- 
certain one another's strength ? They fight there, since fight 
they must, by petition, Parliamentary eloquence, not by sword, 
bayonet and bursts of military cannon. Why do men fight at 
all, if it be not that they are yet wzacquainted with one an- 
other's strength, and must fight and ascertain it? Knowing 
that thou art stronger than I, that thou canst compel me, I 
will submit to thee: unless I chance to prefer extermination, 
and slightly circuitous suicide, there is no other course for me. 
That in England, by public meetings, by petitions, by elections, 
leading-articles, and other jangling hubbub and tongue-fence 
which perpetually goes on everywhere in that country, people 
ascertain one another’s strength, and the most obdurate House 
of Lords has to yield and give-in before it come to cannonad- 
ing and guillotinement : this is a saving characteristic of Eng- 
land. Nay, at bottom, is not this the celebrated English Con- 
stitution itself? This wzspoken Constitution whereof Privilege 
of Parliament, Money-Bill, Mutiny-Bill, and all that could be 
spoken and enacted hitherto, is not the essence and body, but 
only the shape and skin? Such Constitution is, in our times, 
verily invaluable.’ 


‘Long stormy spring-time, wet contentious April, winter 
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chilling the lap of very May; but at length the season of sum- 
mer doesycome. So long the tree stood naked; angry wiry 
naked boughs ‘moaning and creaking in the wind: you would 
esty, Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ? Not so; we 
“must wait ; all things will have their time.—Of the man Shak- 
speare, and his Elizabethan Era, with its Sydneys, Raleighs, 
Bacons, what could we say? That it was a spiritual flower- 
time. Suddenly, as with the breath of June, your rude naked 
trec is touched; bursts into leaves and flowers, such leaves and 
flowers. The past long ages of nakedness, and wintry fer- 
mentation and elaboration, have done their part, though seem- 
ing to do nothing. The past silence has got a voice, all the 
more significant the longer it had continued silent. In trees, 
men, institutions, creeds, nations, in all things extant and 
growing in this Universe, we may note such vicissitudes and 
budding-times. Moreover there are spiritual budding-times ; 
and then also there are physical, appointed to nations. 

‘Thus in the middle of that poor calumniated Eighteenth 
Century, see once more! Long winter again past, the dead- 
seeming tree proves to be living, to have been always living ; 
after motionless times, every bough shoots forth on the sudden, 
very strangely :—it now turns out that this favoured England was 
not only to have had her Shakspeares, Bacons, Sydneys, but to 
have her Watts, Arkwrights, Brindleys ! We will honour great- 
ness in all kinds. The Prospero evoked the singing of Aricl, 
and took captive the world with those melodies: the same 
Prospero can send his Fire-demons panting across all oceans ; 
shooting with the speed of meteors, on cunning highways, 
from end to end of kingdoms; and make Iron his missionary, 
preaching zfs evangel to the brute Primeval Powers, which lis- 
ten and obey: neither is this small. Manchester, with its 
cotton-fuzz, its smoke and dust, its tumult and contentious 
squalor, is hideous to thee? Think not so: a precious sub- 
stance, beautiful as magic dreams, and yet no dream but a 
reality, lies hidden in that noisome wrappage ;—a wrappage 
struggling indeed (look at Chartisms and suchlike) to cast it- 
self off, and leave the beauty free and visible there! Hast thou 
heard, with sound ears, the awakening of a Manchester, on 
Monday morning, at half-past five by the clock ; the rushing- 
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off of its thousand mills, like the boom of an Atlantic tide, ten- 
thousand times ten-thousand spools and spindles al} set hum- 
ming there,——it is perhaps, if thou knew it well, sublime as a 
Niagara, or more so. Cotton-spinning is the clothing of the 
naked in its result; the triumph of man over matter in its 
means. Soot and despair are not the essence of it ; they are 
divisible from it,—at this hour, are they not crying fiercely to 
be divided? The great Gocthe, looking at cotton Switzerland, 
declared it, I am told, to be of all things that he had seen in 
this world the most poctical. Whereat friend Kanzler von 
Miiller, in search of the palpable picturesque, could not but 
stare wide-eyed. Nevertheless our World-Poet knew well what 
he was saying.’ 

‘Richard Arkwright, it would seem, was not a beautiful 
man; no romance-hero with haughty cyes, Apollo-lip, and ges- 
ture like the herald Mercury; a plain almost gross, bag-cheeked, 
potbellied Lancashire man, with an air of painful reflection, 
yet also of copious free digestion ;—-a man-stationed by the 
community to shave certain dusty beards, in the Northern parts 
of England, at a halfpenny each. To such end, we say, by 
forethought, oversight, accident and arrangement, had Richard 
Arkwright been, by the community of England and his own 
consent, set apart. Nevertheless, in-strapping of razors, in 
lathering of dusty beards, and the contradictions and con- 
fusions attendant thereon, the man had notions in that rough 
head of his ; spindles, shuttles, wheels and contrivances plying 
ideally within the same: rather hopeless-looking ; which, how- 
ever, he did at last bring to bear. Not without difficulty ! His 
townsfolk rosc in mob round him, for threatening to shorten 
labour, to shorten wages ; so that he had to fly, with broken 
wash-pots, scattered household, and seck refuge elsewhere. 
Nay his wife too, as I learn, rebelled ; burnt his wooden model 
of his spinning-wheel ; resolute that he should stick to his ra- 
zors rather ;—for which, however, he decisively, as thou wilt 
rejoice to understand, packed her out of doors. O reader, 
what a Historical Phenomenon is that bag-cheeked, potbellied, 
much-enduring, much-inventing barber! French Revolutions 
were a-brewing : to resist the same in any measure, imperial 
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Kaisers were impotent without the cotton and cloth of England ; 
and it was this man that had to give England the power of 
cotton,’ © 

* ‘Neither had Watt of the Steamengine a heroic origin, any 
kindred with the princes of this world. The princes of this 
world were shooting their partridges; noisily, in Parliament or 
elsewhere, solving the question, Head or tail? while this man 
with blackened fingers, with grim brow, was searching out, in 
his workshop, the Fire-secret ; or, having found it, was pain- 
fully wending to and fro in quest of a ‘‘moneyed man,” as 
,ndispensable man-midwife of the same. Reader, thou shalt 
admire what is admirable, not what is dressed in admirable ; 
learn to know the British lion even when he is not throne-sup- 
porter, and also the British jackass in lion’s skin even when 
he is. Ah, couldst thou always, what a world were it! But 
has the Berlin Royal Academy or any English Useful-Know- 
ledge Society discovered, for instance, who it was that first 
scratched earth with a stick; and threw coras, the biggest he 
could find, into it; seedgrains of a certain grass, which he 
named wizte or wheat? Again, what is the whole Tees-water 
and other breeding-world to him who stole home from the forests 
the first bison-calf, and bred it up to be a tame bison, a milk- 
cow? No machine of all they showed me in Birmingham can 
be put in comparison for ingenuity with that figure of the wedge 
named fuzfe, of the wedges named saw, of the lever named 
hammer :—nay is it not with the hammer-knife, named sword, 
that men fight, and maintain any semblance of constituted au- 
thority that yet survives among us? The steamengine I call 
fire-demon and great; but it is nothing to the invention of /re. 
Prometheus, Tubalcain, Triptolemus! Are not our greatest men 
as good as lost? The men that walk daily among us, clothing 
us, warming us, feeding us, walk shrouded in darkness, mere 
mythic men. 

‘It is said, ideas produce revolutions ; and truly so they 
do; not spiritual ideas only, but even mechanical. In this 
clanging clashing universal Sword-dance that the European 
world now dances for the last half-century, Voltaire is but one 
choragus, where Richard Arkwright is another. Let it dance 
itself out. When Arkwright shall have become mythic like 
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Arachne, we shall still spin in peaceable profit by him; and 
the Sword-dance, with all its sorrowful shufflings, Waterloo 
waltzes, Moscow gallopades, how forgotten will that He !’ 


oe Stem enete emma 


‘On the whole, were not all these things most unexpected, 
unforeseen? As indeed what thing is foreseen; especially what 
man, the parent of things! Robert Clive in that same time 
went out, with a devcloped gift of penmanship, as writer or 
superior book-kceper to a trading factory established in the 
distant East. With gift of penmanship developed; with other 
gifts not yet developed, which the calls of the case did by and 
by develop. Not fit for book-kceping alone, the man was found 
fit for conquering Nawaubs, founding kingdoms, Indian Em- 
pires! In a questionable manner, Indian Empire from the other 
hemisphere took up its abode in Leadenhall Street, in the City 
of London. : 

‘ Accidental all these things and persons look, unexpected 
every one of them to man. Yet inevitable every one of them ; 
foreseen, not unexpected, by Supreme Power; prepared, ap- 
pointed from afar. Advancing always through all centuries, in 
the middle of the eighteenth they arrived. The Saxon kindred 
burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping, iron-forging, 
steamengineing, railwaying, commercing and careering towards 
all the winds of Heaven,—in this inexplicable noisy manner ; 
the noise of which, in Power-mills, in progress-of-the-species 
Magazines, still deafens us somewhat. Most noisy, sudden! 
The Staffordshire coal-stratum and coal-strata lay side by side 
with iron-strata, quiet since the creation of the world. Water 
flowed in Lancashire and, Lanarkshire ; bituminous fire lay 
bedded in rocks there too,—over which how many fighting 
Stanleys, black Douglases, and other the like contentious per- 
sons, had fought out their bickerings and broils, not without 
result, we will hope! But God said, Let the iron missionaries 
be; and they were. Coal and iron, so long close unregardful 
neighbours, are wedded together; Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, and the hundred Stygian forges, with their fire-throats 
and never-resting sledge-hammers, rose into day. Wet Man- 
conium stretched out her hand towards Carolina and the torrid 
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zone, and plucked cotton there; who could forbid her, that had 
the skill to weave it? Fish fled thereupon from the Mersey 
River, vexed with innumerable keels. England, I say, dug out 

. her bitumen-fire, and bade it work: towns rose, and steeple- 
chimneys ;—Chartisms also, and Parliaments they name Re- 
formed.’ 


Such, figuratively given, are some prominent points, chief 
mountain-summits, of our English History past and present, 
a to the Author of this strange untranslated Work, 

whom we think we recognise to be an old acquaintance. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PARLIAMBNTARY RADICALISM. 


Tous, looking at these matters somewhat in the same light, 
Reform-Bills, French Revolutions, Louis-Philippes, Chartisms, 
Revolts of Three Days, and what not, are no longer inexplic- 
able. Where the great mass of men is tolerably right, all is 
right ; where they are not right, all is wrong. The speaking 
classes speak and debate, each for itself; the great dumb, decp- 
buried class lies like an Enceladus, who in his pain, if he will 
complain of it, has to produce carthquakes! Everywhere, in 
these countries, in these times, the central fact worthy of all 
consideration forces itself on us in this shape: the claim of the 
Free Working-man to be raised to a level, we may say, with 
the Working Slave; his anger and cureless discontent till that 
be done. Food, shelter, due guidanee, in return for his labour: 
candidly interpreted, Chartism and all such zsm#s mean that ; 
and the madder they are, do they not the more emphatically 
mean, ‘‘See what guidance you have given us! What delirium 
we are brought to talk and project, guided by nobody!” Laz¢ssez- 
Jatre on the part of the Governing Classes, we repeat again 
and again, will, with whatever difficulty, have to cease; pacific 
mutual division of the spoil, and a world well let alone, will no 
longer suffice. A Do-nothing Guidance; and it is a Do-some- 
thing World! Would to God our Ducal Duces would become 
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Leaders indeed; our Aristocracies and Priesthoods discover 
in some suitable degree what the world expected of them, what 
the world could no longer do without getting of them [ Name- 
less unmeasured confusions, misery to themselves and us, miffht 
so be spared. But that too will be as God has appointed. If * 
they learn, it will be well and happy: if not they, then others 
instead of them will and must, and once more, though after a 
long sad circuit, it will be well and happy. 

Neither is the history of Chartism mysterious in these 
times; especially if that of Radicalism be looked at. All along, 
for the last five-and-twenty years, it was curious to note hoy» 
the internal discontent of England struggled to find vent for 
itself through avy orifice: the poor patient, all sick from centre 
to surface, complains now of this membcr, now of that ;—corn- 
laws, currency-laws, free-trade, protection, want of free-trade : 
the poor patient tossing from side to side, sceking a sound 
side to lie on, finds none. This Doctor says, it is the liver; 
that other, it is the lungs, the head, the heart, defective tran- 
spiration in the skin. A thoroughgoing Doctor of eminence 
said, it was rotten boroughs ; the want of extended suffrage to 
destroy rotten boroughs. From of old, the English patient 
himself had a continually recurring notion that this was it. The 
English people are used to suffrage; it is their panacea for all 
that goes wrong with them ; they have ~ fixed-idea of suffrage. 
Singular enough: one’s right to vote for a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to send one’s ‘twenty-thousandth part of a master of 
tongue-fence to National Palaver,’—the Doctors asserted that 
this was Freedom, this and no other. It seemed credible to 
many men, of high degrec and of low. ‘The persuasion of re- 
medy grew, the evil was pressing ; Swing’s ricks were on fire. 
Some nine years ago, a State-surgeon rose, and in peculiar cir- 
cumstances said: Let there be extension of the suffrage; let 
the great Doctor’s nostrum, the patient’s old passionate prayer 
be fulfilled ! 

Parliamentary Radicalism, while it gave articulate utterance 
to the discontent of the English people, could not by its worst 
enemy be said to be without a function. If it is in the natural 
order of things that there must be discontent, no less so is it 
that such discontent should have an outlet, a Parliamentary 
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voice. Here the matter is debated of, demonstrated, contra- 
dicted, qualified, reduced to feasibility;—-can at least solace 
itself with hope, and die gently, convinced of z#feasibility. The 

. New, Untried ascertains how it will fit itself into the arrange- 
ments of the Old; whether the Old can be compelled to admit 
it; how in that case it may, with the minimum of violence, be 
admitted. Nor let us count it an easy one, this function of 
Radicalism; it was one of the most difficult. The pain-stricken 
patient does, indeed, without effort groan and complain; but 
not without effort does the physician ascertain what it is that 

“se, has gone wrong with him, how some remedy may be devised 
for him. And above all, if your patient is not one sick man, 
but a whole sick nation! Dingy dumb millions, grimed with 
dust and sweat, with darkness, rage and sorrow, stood round 
these men, saying, or struggling as they could to say: ‘ Be- 
hold, our lot is unfair; our life is not whole but sick; we cannot 
live under injustice; go ye and get us justice!” For whether 
the poor operative clamoured for Time-bill, Factory-bill, Corn- 
bill, for or against whatever bill, this was what he meant. All 
bills plausibly presented might have some look of hope in them, 
might get some clamour of approval from him; as, for the man 
wholly sick, there is no disease in the Nosology but he can 
trace in himself some symptoms of it. Such was the mission 
of Parliamentary Raglicalism. 

How Parliamentary Radicalism has fulfilled this mission, 
intrusted to its management these eight years now, is known to 
allmen. The expectant millions have sat at a feast of the Bar- 
mecide ; been bidden fill themselves with the imagination of 
meat. What thing has Radicalism obtained for them; what 
other than shadows of things has it so much as asked for them? 
Cheap Justice, Justice to Ireland, Irish Appropriation-Clause, 
Rate-paying Clause, Poor-Rate, Church-Rate, Household Suf- 
frage, Ballot-Question ‘open’ or shut: not things but shadows 
of things; Benthamee formulas; barren as the east-wind! An 
Ultra-radical, not seemingly of the Benthamee species, is forced 
to exclaim: ‘The people are at last wearicd. They say, Why 
should we be ruined in our shops, thrown out of our farms, vot- 
ing for these men? Ministerial majorities decline; this Ministry 
has become impotent, had it even the will to do good. They 
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have called long to us, ‘‘We are a Reform Ministry; will ye 
not support ws?’ We have supported them ; borne them for- 
ward indignantly on our shoulders, time afer time, fall after 
fall, when they had been hurled out into the Street; and ly 
prostrate, helpless, like dead luggage. It is the fact of a Re- 
form Ministry, not the name of one that we would support ! 
Languor, sickness of hope deferred pervades the public mind ; 
the public mind says at last, Why all this struggle for the ame 
of a Reform Ministry? Let the Tories be Ministry if they will; 
let at least some living reality be Ministry! A rearing horse 


that will only run backward, he is not the horse one would 


choose to travel on: yet of all conceivable horses the worst is 
the dead horse. Mounted on a rearing horse, you may back 
him, spur him, check him, make a little way even backwards : 
but seated astride of your dead horse, what chance is there for 
you in the chapter of possibilities? You sit motionless, hope- 
less, a spectacle to gods and men.’ 

There is a class of revolutionists named Girondins, whose 
fate in history is remarkable enough! Men who rebel, and urge 
the Lower Classes to rebel, ought to have other than Formulas 
to go upon. Men who discern in the misery of the toiling 
complaining millions not misery, but only a raw-material which 
can be wrought upon and traded in, for one’s own poor hide- 
bound theories and egoisms ; to whom millions of living fellow- 
creatures, with beating hearts in their bosoms; beating, suffering, 
hoping, are ‘masses,’ mere ‘explosive masses for blowing-down 
Bastilles with,’ for voting at hustings for ws: such men are of 
the questionable species! No man is justified in resisting by 


word or deed the Authority he lives under, for a light cause, ° 


be such Authority what it may. Obedience, little as many may 
consider that side of the matter, is the primary duty of man. 
No man but is bound indefeasibly, with all force of obligation, 
to obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, leaders, these all crea- 
tures recognise as deserving obedience. Recognised or not 
recognised, a man fas his superiors, a regular hierarchy above 
him; extending up, degree above degree, to Heaven itself and 
God the Maker, who made His world not for anarchy but for 
rule and order! It is not a light matter when the just man 
can recognise in the powers set over him no longer anything 
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that is divine; when resistance against such becomes a deeper 
law of order than obedience to them; when the just man sees 
himself in the tragical position of a stirrer-up of strife! Rebel 

_ Whhout due and most due cause, is the ugliest of words; the 
first webel was Satan.— 

But now in these circumstances shall we blame the unvot- 
ing disappointed millions that they turn away with horror from 
this name of a Reform Ministry, name of a Parliamentary Ra- 
dicalism, and demand a fact and reality thereof? That they 
too, having still faith in what so many had faith in, still count 

me, extension of the suffrage’ the one thing needful; and say, in 
such manner as they can, Let the suffrage be still extended, 
then all will be well? It is the ancient British faith ; promul- 
gated in these ages by prophets and evangelists; preached 
forth from barrel-heads by all manner of men. He who is free 
and blessed has his twenty-thousandth part of a master of 
tongue-fence in National Palaver ; whosoever is not blessed 
but unhappy, the ailment of him is that he has it not. Ought 
he not to have it, then? By the law of God and of men, yea; 
—and will have it withal! Chartism, with its ‘five points,’ 
borne aloft on pikeheads and torchlight meetings, is there. 
Chartism is one of the most natural phenomena in England. 
Not that Chartism now exists should provoke wonder; but that 
the invited hungry people should have sat eight years at such 
table of the Barmecide, patiently expecting somewhat from the 
Name of a Reform Ministry, and not till after eight years have 
grown hopeless, this is the respectable side of the miracle. 


* 


CHAPTER X. 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


‘ But what are we to do?” exclaims the practical man, 
impatiently on every side: ‘“Descend from speculation and 
the safe pulpit, down into the rough market-place, and say 
what can be done !”——O practical man, there seem very many 
things which practice and true manlike effort, in Parliament 
and out of it, might actually avail to do. But the first of all 
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things, as already said, is to gird thyself up for actual doing ; 
to know that thou actually either must do, or, as the Irish say, 
‘come out of that !’ . 

It is not a lucky word this same zyzossible : no good com 
of those that have it so often in their mouth. Who is hethat 
says always, There is alion in the way? Sluggard, thou must 
slay the lion, then; the way has to be travelled! In Art, in 
Practice, innumerable critics will demonstrate that most things 
are henceforth impossible ; that we are got, once for all, into 
the region of perennial commonplace, and must contentedly 
continue there. Let such critics demonstrate ; it is the nature, 
of them: what harm is in it? Poetry once well demonstrated 
to be impossible, arises the Burns, arises the Goethe. Un- 
heroic commonplace being now clearly all we have to look for, 
comes the Napoleon, comes the conquest of the world. It was 
proved by fluxionary calculus, that steamships could never get 
across from the farthest point of Ireland to the nearest of New- 
foundland: impelling force, resisting force, maximum here, 
minimum there; by law of Nature, and geometric demonstra- 
tion :—-what could be done? The Great Western could weigh 
anchor from Bristol Port; that could be done. The Great 
Western, bounding safe through the gullcts of the Hudson, 
threw her cable out on the capstan of New York, and left our 
still moist paper-demonstration to dry itself at Icisure. ‘ Im- 
possible?” cried Mirabeau to his secretary, ‘ We me dites ja- 
mais ce béte de mot, Never name to me that blockhead of a 
word !” a 

There is a phenomenon which one might call Paralytic 
Radicalism, in these days ; which gauges with Statistic measur- 
ing-reed, sounds with Philosophic Politico-Economic plummet 
the deep dark sea of troubles; and having taught us rightly 
what an infinite sea of troubles it is, sums-up with the prac- 
tical inference, and use of consolation, That nothing whatever 
can be done in it by man, who has simply to sit still, and look 
wistfully to ‘time and general laws: and thereupon, without 
so much as recommending suicide, coldly takes its leave of us. 
Most paralytic, uninstructive ; unproductive of any comfort to 
one! They are an unreasonable class who cry, ‘“‘ Peace, peace," 
when there 7s no peace. But what kind of class are they who 
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cry, '' Peace, peace, have I not ¢o/d you that there is no peace!"’ 
Paralytic Radicalism, frequent among those Statistic friends of 
ours, is 8ne of the most afflictive phenomena the mind of man 

. ca® be called to contemplate. One prays that z¢ at least might 
cease. , Let Paralysis retire into secret places, and dormitories 
proper for it; the public highways ought not to be occupied 
by people demonstrating that motion is impossible. Paralytic; 
—and also, thank Heaven, entirely false! Listen to a thinker 
of another sort: ‘All evil, and this evil too, is as a nightmare; 
‘the inStant you begin to s#/v under it, the evé/ is, properly 

e-qgeaking, gone.’ Consider, O reader, whether it be not actu- 
ally so? Evil, once manfully fronted, ceases to be evil; there 
is generous battle-hope in place of dead passive misery; the 
evil itself has become a kind of good. 

To the practical man, therefore, we will repeat that he has, 
as the first thing he can ‘do,’ to gird himself up for actual do- 
ing; to know well that he is either there to do, or not there 
at all. Once rightly girded up, how many things will present 
themselves as doable which now are not attemptable! Two 
things, great things, dwell, for the last ten years, in all think- 
ing heads in England; and are hovering, of late, even on the 
tongues of not a few. With a word on each of these, we will 
dismiss the practical man, and right gladly take ourselves into 
obscurity and silence again. Universal Education is the first 
great thing we mean; general Emigration is the second. 


Who would suppose that Education were a thing which 
had to be advocated on the ground of local expediency, or in- 
deed on any ground? As if it stood not on the basis of ever- 
lasting duty, as a prime necessity of man. It is a thing that 
should need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. 
To impart the gift of thinking to those who cannot think, and 
yet who could in that case think: this, one would imagine, was 
the first function a government had to set about discharging. 
Were it not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, 
the inhabitants living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong 
man with his right arm lamed? How much crueler to find 
the strong soul, with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct so 
that it sees not! Light has come into the world, but to this 
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poor peasant it has come in vain. For six thousand years the 
Sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have been devising, doing, 
discovering ; in mysterious infinite indissoluble confnunion, 
warring, a little band of brothers, against the great black efh- 
pire of Necessity and Night; they have accomplished guch a 
conquest and conquests: and to this man it is all as if it had 
not been. The four-and-twenty letters of the Alphabet are still 
Runic enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side; and 
that great Spiritual Kingdom, the toilwon conquest of his own 
brothers, all that his brothers have conquered, is a thing non- 
extant for him. An invisible empire ; he knows it not, suspectgs 
it not. And is it not his withal; the conquest of his own bro- 
thers, the lawfully acquired possession of all men? Baleful 
enchantment lies over him, from generation to generation ; he 
knows not that such an empire is his, that such an empire is 
at all. O, what are bills of rights, emancipations of black 
slaves into black apprentices, lawsuits in chancery for some 
short usufruct of a bit of land? The grand ‘seedfield of Time’ 
is this man’s, and you give it him not. Time’s seedfield, which 
includes the Earth and all her seedfields and pearl-oceans, nay 
her sowers too and pearl-divers, all that was wise and heroic 
and victorious here below; of which the Earth’s centuries are 
but as furrows, for it stretches forth from the Beginning on- 
ward even into this Day! 


‘ My inheritance, how lordly wide and fair; 
Time is my fair seedfield, to Time I’m heir !’— 


Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts from 
year to year, from century to century; the blinded sire slaves 
himself out, and leaves a blinded son; and men, made in the 
image of God, continue as two-legged beasts of labour ;—and 
in the largest empire of the world, it is a debate whether a 
small fraction of the Revenue of one Day (30,000/. is but that) 
shall, after Thirteen Centuries, be laid out on it, or not laid 
out on it. Have we Governors, have we Teachers; have we 
had a Church these thirteen hundred years? What is an Over- 
seer of souls, an Archoverseer, Archiepiscopus? Is he some- 


thing? If so, let him lay his hand on his heart, and say what 
thing ! 
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But quitting all that, of which the human soul cannot 
well speak in terms of civility, let us observe now that Educa- 
tion is fot only an eternal duty, but has at length become 
ecver a temporary and ephemeral one, which the necessities of 
the hour will oblige us to look after. These Twenty-four mil- 
lion labouring men, if their affairs remain unregulated, chaotic, 
will burn ricks and mills ; reduce us, themselves and the world 
into ashes and ruin. Simply their affairs cannot remain un- 
regulated, chaotic ; but must be regulated, brought into some 
kind of order. What intellect were able to regulate them? 

o'"be intellect of a Bacon, the energy of a Luther, if left to their 
own strength, might pause in dismay before such a task; a 
Bacon and Luther added together, to be perpetual prime mi- 
nister over us, could not do it. No one great and greatest 
intellect can do it. What can? Only Twenty-four million 
ordinary intellects, once awakened into action; these, well 
presided over, may. Intellect, insight, is the discernment of 
order in disorder ; it is the discovery of the will of Nature, of 
God’s will; the beginning of the capability to walk according 
to that. With perfect intellect, were such possible without per- 
fect morality, the world would be perfect ; its efforts unerringly 
correct, its results continually successful, its condition fault- 
less. Intellect is like light; the Chaos becomes a World under 
it: fat lux. These Twenty-four million intellects are but com- 
mon intellects; but they are intellects; in earnest about the 
matter, instructed each about his own province of it ; labour- 
ing each perpetually, with what partial light can be attained, 
to bring such province into rationality. From the partial de- 
terminations and their conflict springs the universal. Precisely 
what quantity of intellect was in the Twenty-four millions will 
be exhibited by the result they arrive at ; that quantity and no 
more. According as there was intellect or no intellect in the 
individuals, will the general conclusion they make-out embody 
itself as a world-healing Truth and Wisdom, or as a baseless 
fateful Hallucination, a Chimera breathing of fabulous fire ! 

Dissenters call for one scheme of Education, the Church 
objects ; this party objects, and that; there is endless objec- 
tion, by him and by her and by it: a subject encumbered with 
difficulties on every side! Pity that difficulties exist; that 
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Religion, of all things, should occasion difficulties. We do 
not extenuate them: in their reality they are considerable ; in 
their appearance and pretension, they are insuperable, heart- 
appalling to all Secretaries of the Home Department. For, ine 
very truth, how can Religion be divorced from Education ? 
An irreverent knowledge is no knowledge; may be a develop- 
ment of the logical or other handicraft faculty inward or out- 
ward ; but is no culture of the soul of a man. A knowledge 
that ends in barren self-worship, comparative indifference or 
contempt for all God’s Universe except one insignificant item 
thereof, what is it? Handicraft development, and even shall w 
as handicraft. Nevertheless is handicraft itself, and the habit 
of the merest logic, nothing? It is already something; it is 
the indispensable beginning of everything! Wise men know 
it to be an indispensable something ; not yet much ; and would 
so gladly superadd to it the element whereby it may become all. 
Wise men would not quarrel in attempting this; they would 
lovingly codperate in attempting it. 

‘And now how teach religion ?’ so asks the indignant Ultra- 
radical, cited above; an Ultra-radical seemingly hot of the 
Benthamee species, with whom, though his dialect is far dif- 
ferent, there are sound Churchmen, we hope, who have some 
fellow-feeling : ‘How teach religion? By plying with liturgies, 
catechisms, credos ; droning thirty-nire or other articles inces- 
santly into the infant ear? Friends! In that case, why not 
apply to Birmingham, and have Machines made, and set-up 
at all street-corners, in highways and byways, to repeat and 
vociferate the same, not ceasing night or day? The genius of 
Birmingham is adequate to that. Albertus Magnus had a 
leather man that could articulate; not to speak of Martinus 
Scriblerus’ Nurnberg man that could reason as well as we 
know who! Depend upon it, Birmingham can make machines 
to repeat liturgies and articles ; to do whatsoever feat is me- 
chanical. And what were all schoolmasters, nay all priests 
and churches, compared with this Birmingham Iron Church ! 
Votes of two millions in aid of the Church were then somc- 
thing. You order, at so many pounds a-head, so many thou- 
sand iron parsons as your grant covers ; and fix them by satis- 
factory masonry in all quarters wheresoever wanted, to preach 
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there independent of the world. In loud thoroughfares, still 
more in ginawakened districts, troubled with argumentative 
infigelity, you make the windpipes wider, strengthen the main 
«team-cylinder ; your parson preaches, to the due pitch, while 
you giv® him coal; and fears no man or thing. Here were 
a ‘‘Church-extension ;” to which I, with my last penny, did 
I believe in it, would subscribe. — — 

‘Ye blind leaders of the blind! Are we Calmucks, that 
pray by turning of a rotatory calabash with written prayers 
in it? Is Mammon and machinery the means of converting 
human souls, as of spinning cotton? Is God, as Jean Paul 
predicted it would be, become verily a Force; the A‘ther too 
a Gas! Alas, that Atheism should have got the length of 
putting on priests’ vestments, and penetrating into the sanc- 
tuary itself! Can dronings of articles, repetitions of liturgies, 
and all the cash and contrivance of Birmingham and the Bank 
of England united bring ethereal fire into a human soul, quicken 
it out of earthly darkness into heavenly wisdom? Soul is 
kindled only by soul. To ‘‘teach” religion, the first thing 
needful, and also the last and the only thing, is finding of a 
man who fas religion. All else follows from this, church- 
building, church-extension, whatcver else is needful follows ; 
without this nothing will follow.’ 

From which we for our part conclude that the method of 
teaching religion to the English people is still far behindhand ; 
that the wise and pious may well ask themselves in silence 
wistfully, ‘‘ How zs that last priccless element, by which edu- 
cation becomes perfect, to be superadded?” and the unwise 
who think themselves pious, answering aloud, ‘By this method, 
By that method,” long argue of it to small purpose. 

But now, in the mean time, could not, by some fit official 
person, some fit announcement be made, in words well-weighed, 
in plan well-schemed, adequately representing the facts of the 
thing, That after thirteen centuries of waiting, he the official 
person, and England with him, was minded now to have the 
mystery of the Alphabetic Letters imparted to all human souls 
in this realm? Teaching of religion was a thing he could not 
undertake to settle this day; it would be work for a day after 
this ; the work of this day was teaching of the alphabet to all 
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people. The miraculous art of reading and writing, such seemed 
to him the needful preliminary of all teaching, the first corner- 
stone of what foundation soever could be laid for what edifice 
soever, inthe teaching kind. Let pious Churchism make Haste, 
let pious Dissenterism make haste, let all pious preaclvers and 
missionaries make haste, bestir themselves according to their 
zeal and skill: he the official person stood up for the Alphabet ; 
and was even impatient for it, having waited thirteen centuries 
now. He insisted, and would take no denial, postpqnement, 
promise, excuse or subterfuge, That all English persons should 
be taught to read. He appealed to all rational Englishmeff,” 
of all creeds, classes and colours, Whether this was not a fair 
demand; nay whether it was not an indispensable one in these 
days, Swing and Chartism having risen? For a choice of in- 
offensive Hornbooks, and Schoolmasters able to teach reading, 
he trusted the mere secular sagacity of a National Collective 
Wisdom, in proper committee, might be found sufficient. He 
purposed to appoint such Schoolmasters, to venture on the 
choice of such Hornbooks ; to send a Schoolmaster and Horn- 
book into every township, parish and hamlet of England; so 
that, in ten years hence, an Englishman who could not read 
might be acknowledged as the monster, which he really is! 
This official person’s plan we do not give. The ¢hzug lies 
there, with the facts of it, and with the appearances or sham- 
facts of it; a plan adequately representing the facts of the 
thing could by human energy be struck out, does lie there for 
discovery and striking out. It is his, the official person’s duty, 
not ours, to mature a plan. We can believe that Churchism 
and Dissenterism would clamour aloud; but yet that in the 
mere secular Wisdom of Parliament a perspicacity equal to the 
choice of Hornbooks might, in very deed, be found to reside. 
England we believe would, if consulted, resolve to that effect. 
Alas, grants of a half-day’s revenue once in the thirteen cen- 
turies for such an object, do not call-out the voice of England, 
only the superficial clamour of England! Hornbooks unexcep- 
tionable to the candid portion of England, we will believe, 
might be selected. Nay, we can conceive that Schoolmasters 
fit to teach reading might, by a board of rational men, whether 
from Oxford or Hoxton, or from both or neither of these places, 
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be pitched upon. We can conceive even, as in Prussia, that 
a penalty, civil disabilities, that penalties and disabilities till 
they were found effectual, might be by law inflicted on every 
parent who did not teach his children to read, on every man 
who had not been taught to read. We can conceive, in fine, 
such is the vigour of our imagination, there might be found in 
England, at a dead-lift, strength enough to perform this miracle, 
and produce it henceforth as a miracle done: the teaching of 
England to read! Harder things, we do know, have been 
perfornted by nations before now, not abler-looking than Eng- 
land. 

Ah me! if by some beneficent chance, there should be an 
official man found in England who could and would, with de- 
liberate courage, after ripe counsel, with candid insight, with 
patience, practical sense, knowing realities to be real, knowing 
clamours to be clamorous and to seem real, propose this thing, 
and the innumerable things springing from it,—-woe to any 
Churchism or any Dissenterism that cast itself athwart the 
path of that man! Avaunt, ye gainsayers! is darkness and 
ignorance of the Alphabet necessary for you? Reconcile your- 
selves to the Alphabet, or depart elsewhither !—Would not all 
that has genuineness in England gradually rally round such a 
man; all that has strength in England? For realities alone 
have strength; wind-bags are wind ; cant is cant, leave it alone 
there. Nor are all clafhours momentous; among living crea- 
tures, we find, the loudest is the longest-eared; among lifeless 
things, the loudest is the drum, the emptiest. Alas, that official 
persons, and all of us, had not eyes to see what was real, what 
was merely chimerical, and thought or called itself real! How 
many dread minatory Castle-spectres should we leave there, 
with their admonishing right-hand and ghastly-burning saucer- 
eyes, to do simply whatsoever they might find themselves able 
to do! Alas, that we were not real ourselves; we should other- 
wise have surer vision for the real. Castle-spectres, in their 
utmost terror, are but poor mimicries of that real and most 
realterror which lies in the Life of every Man: that, thou coward, 
is the thing to be afraid of, if thou wilt live in fear. It is but 
the scratch of a bare bodkin; it is but the flight of a few days 
of time; and even thou, poor palpitating featherbrain, wilt 
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find how real it is. ETEeRrNiTy: hast thou heard of that? Is 
that a fact, or is it no fact? Are Buckingham House and St. 
Stephen’s zz that, or not in that? 


But now we have to speak of the second great thing: fimi« 
gration. It was said above, all new epochs, so convul$ed and 
tumultuous to look upon, are ‘expansions,’ increase of faculty 
not yet organised. It is eminently true of the confusions of 
this time of ours. Disorganic Manchester afflicts us with its 
Chartisms; yet is not spinning of clothes for the naked in- 
trinsically a most blessed thing? Manchester once organic 
will bless and not afflict. The confusions, if we would undéf- 
stand them, are at bottom mcre increase which we know not 
yet how to manage; ‘new wealth which the old coffers will not 
hold.’ How true is this, above all, of the strange phenomenon 
called ‘over-population’! Over-population is the grand anomaly, 
which is bringing all other anomalies to a crisis. Now once 
more, as at the end of the Roman Empire, a most confused 
epoch and yct one of the greatest, the Teutonic Countries find 
themselves too full, On a certain western rim of our small 
Europe, there are more men than were expected. Tlcaped up 
against the western shore there, and for a couple of hundred 
miles inward, the ‘tide of population’ swells too high, and con- 
fuses itself somewhat! Over-population? And yet, if this 
small western rim of Europe is overptopled, does not every- 
where else a whole vacant Earth, as it were, call to us, Come 
and till me, come and reap me! Can it be an evil that in an 
Earth such as ours there should be new Men? Considered as 
mercantile commodities, as working machines, is there in 
Birmingham or out of it a machine of such value? ‘Good 
Heavens ! a white European Man, standing on his two legs, 
with his two five-fingered Hands at his shackle-bones, and 
miraculous Head on his shoulders, is worth something con- 
siderable, one would say!’ The stupid black African man 
brings money in the market; the much stupider four-footed 
horse brings money ;—it is we that have not yet learned the 
art of managing our white European man! 

The controversies on Malthus and the ‘ Population Prin- 
ciple,’ ‘ Preventive check’ and so forth, with which the public 
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ear has been deafened for a long while, are indeed sufficiently 
mournful. Dreary, stolid, dismal, without hope for this world 
or the ngxt, is all that of the preventive check and the denial 
of the preventive check. Anti-Malthusians quoting their Bible 

e against palpable facts are not a pleasant spectacle. On the 
other Hand, how often have we read in Malthusian benefactors 
of the species: ‘The working people have their condition in 
their own hands; let them diminish the supply of labourers, 
and of course the demand and the remuneration will increase!’ 
Yes, leé ¢hem diminish the supply: but who are they? They 
are twenty-four millions of human individuals, scattered over 

’ aghundred and eighteen thousand square miles of space and 
more ; weaving, delving, hammering, joinering ; each unknown 
to his neighbour; each distinct within his own skin. 7ey are 
not a kind of character that can take a resolution, and act on 
it, very readily. Smart Sally in our alley proves all-too fasci- 
nating to brisk Tom in yours: can Tom be called on to make 
pause, and calculate the demand for labour in the British 
Empire first? Nay, if Tom did renounce his highest blessed- 
ness of life, and struggle and conquer like a Saint Francis of 
Assisi, what would it profit him or us? Seven millions of the 
finest peasantry do not renounce, but proceed all the more briskly ; 
and with blue-visaged Hibernians instead of fair Saxon Tom- 
sons and Sallysons, the latter end of that country is worse than 
the beginning. O wonderful Malthusian prophets! Millenniums 
are undoubtedly coming, must come one way or the other: but 
will it be, think you, by twenty millions of working people 
simultaneously striking work in that department; passing, in 
universal trades-union, a resolution not to beget any more till 
the labour-market become satisfactory? By Day and Night! 
they were indeed irresistible so; not to be compelled by law 
or war; might make their own terms with the richer classes, 
and defy the world! 

A shade more rational is that of those other benefactors of 
the species, who counsel that in each parish, in some central 
locality, instead of the Parish Clergyman, there might be esta- 
blished some Parish Exterminator; or saya Reservoir of Arsenic, 
kept up at the public expense, free to all parishioners ; for which 
Church the rates probably would not be grudged.—Ah, it is 
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bitter jesting on such a subject. One’s heart is sick to look at 
the dreary chaos, and valley of Jehosaphat, scattered with the 
limbs and souls of one’s fellow-men; and no divine vtice, only 
creaking of hungry vultures, inarticulate bodeful ravens, hern- 
eyed parrots that do articulate, proclaiming, Let these bones * 
live! 

Dante’s Divina Commedia is called the mournfulest of books: 
transcendent mistemper of the noblest soul; utterance of a 
boundless, godlike, unspeakable, implacable sorrow and pro- 
test against the world. But in Holywell Street, not lofig ago, 
we bought, for three-pence, a book still mournfuler: the Pam- , 
phlet of one “Marcus,” whom his poor Chartist editor and - 
publisher calls the ‘‘Demon Author.” This J/avcus Pamphlet 
was the book alluded to by Stephens the Preacher Chartist, in 
one of his harangues: it proves to be no fable that such a 
book existed ; here it lies, ‘Printed by John Hill, Black-horse 
‘ Court, Fleet Street, and now reprinted for the instruction of 
‘the labourer, by William Dugdale, Holywell Street, Strand,’ 
the exasperated Chartist editor who sells it you for three-pence. 
We have read Marcus; but his sorrow is not divine. We 
hoped he would turn out to have been in sport: ah no, it is 
grim earnest with him; grim as very death. Marcus is not a 
demon author at all: he is a benefactor of the species in his 
own kind; has looked intensely on the world’s woes, from a 
Benthamee-Malthusian watch-tower, uiider a Heaven dead as 
iron; and does now, with much longwindedness, in a drawling, 
snuffling, circuitous, extremely dull, yet at bottom handfast and 
positive manner, recommend that all children of working peo- 
ple, after the third, be disposed of by ‘painless extinction.’ 
Charcoal-vapour and other methods exist. The mothers would 
consent, might be made to consent. Three children might be 
left living ; or perhaps, for Marcus’s calculations are not yet 
perfect, two and a half. There might be ‘beautiful cemeteries 
with colonnades and flower-plots,’ in which the patriot infanti- 
cide matrons might delight to take their evening walk of con- 
templation; and reflect what patriotesses they were, what a 
cheerful flowery world it was. 

Such is the scheme of Marcus; this is what he, for his 
share, could devise to heal the world’s woes, A benefactor of 
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the species, clearly recognisable as such: the saddest scientific 
mortal we have ever in this world fallen in with; sadder even 
than p@tic Dante. His is a 20-godlike sorrow ; sadder than 
the godlike. The Chartist editor, dull as he, calls him demon 
authgy, and a man set-on by the Poor-Law Commissioners. 
What a black, godless, waste-struggling world, in this once 
merry England of ours, do such pamphlets and such editors 
betoken ! Laissez-/atre and Malthus, Malthus and Latssez-faire - 
ought not ¢hese two at length to part company? Might we 
not h@pe that both of them had as good as delivered their mess- 
age now, and were about to go their ways? 
® For all this of the ‘ painless cxtinction,’ and the rest, is in 
a world where Canadian Forests stand unfelled, boundless 
Plains and Prairies unbroken with the plough ; on the west 
and on the east green desert spaces never yet made white with 
corn; and to the overcrowded little western nook of Europe, 
our Terrestrial Planet, nine-tenths of it yet vacant or tenanted 
by nomades, is still crying, Come and till me, come and reap 
me! And in an England with wealth, and means for moving, 
such as no nation ever before had. With ships; with war- 
ships rotting idle, which, but bidden move and not rot, might 
bridge all oceans. With trained men, educated to pen and 
practise, to administer and act ; briefless Barristers, chargeless 
Clergy, taskless Scholars, languishing in all court-houses, hid- 
ing in obscure garrets, besieging all antechambers, in passionate 
want of simply one thing, Work ;—-with as many Half-pay 
Officers of both Services, wearing themselves down in wretched 
tedium, as might lead an Emigrant host larger than Xerxes’ 
was! Latssez-faire and Malthus positively must part company. 
Is it not as if this swelling, simmering, never-resting Europe 
of ours stood, once more, on the verge of an expansion without 
parallel; struggling, struggling like a mighty tree again about 
to burst in the embrace of summer, and shoot forth broad fron- 
dent boughs which would fill the whole earth? A disease; but 
the noblest of all,—as of her who is in pain and sore travail, 
but travails that she may be a mother, and say, Behold, there 
is a new Man born! 

‘True, thou Gold-Hofrath,’ exclaims an eloquent satiri- 
cal German of our acquaintance, in that strange Book of 
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his,! ‘True, thou Gold-Hofrath: too crowded indeed! Meanwhile, 
what portion of this inconsiderable Terraqueous Globe have ye 
actually tilled and delved, till it will grow no more %, How 
thick stands your population in the Pampas and Savannas of 
America ; round ancient Carthage, and in the interior of Africa ; 
on both slopes of the Altaic chain, in the central Platform of 
Asia ; in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartary, the Curragh of 
Kildare? One man, in one year, as I have understood it, if 
you lend him earth, will feed himself and nine others. Alas, 
where now are the Hengsts and Alarics of our still-glcowing, 
still-expanding Europe; who, when their home is grown too 
narrow, will enlist and, like fire-pillars, guide onwards thosé 
superfluous masses of indomitable living Valour; equipped, not 
now with the battle-axe and war-chariot, but with the steam- 
engine and ploughshare ? Where are they ?>—Preserving their 
Game !’ 


1 Sartor Resartus, People's Edition, p. 189. 


PETITION ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL? 
[ 1839. ] 


To the Honourable the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled, the Petition of Thomas Carlyle, a Writer of Books, 


Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner has written certain books, being in- 
cited thereto by various innocent or laudable considerations, 
chiefly by the thought that said books might in the end be 
found to be worth something. 

That your petitioncr had not the happiness to receive from 
Mr. Thomas Tegg, or any Publisher, Republisher, Printer, 
Bookseller, Bookbuyer, or other the like man or body of men, 
any encouragement or countenance in writing of said books, 
or to discern any chance of recciving such; but wrote them 
by effort of his own and the favour of Heaven. 

That all useful JAbour is worthy of recompense; that all 
honest labour is worthy of the chance of recompense; that the 
giving and assuring to each man what recompense his labour 
has actually merited, may be said to be the business of all 
Legislation, Polity, Government and Social Arrangement what- 
soever among men ;—~a business indispensable to attempt, im- 
possible to accomplish accurately, difficult to accomplish with- 
out inaccuracies that become enormous, insupportable, and the 
parent of Social Confusions which never altogether end. 

That your petitioner does not undertake to say what re- 
compense in money this labour of his may deserve; whether it 
deserves any recompense in money, or whether money in any 
quantity could hire him to do the like. 

That this his labour has found hitherto, in money or money’s 
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worth, small recompense or none; that he is by no means sure 
of its ever finding recompense, but thinks that, if so, it will be 
at a distant time, when he, the labourer, will probaly no 
longer be in need of money, and those dear to him will still 
be in need of it. 

That the law does at least protect all persons in selling 
the production of their labour at what they can get for it, in 
all market-places, to all lengths of time. Much more than this 
the law does to many, but so much it does to all, and less than 
this to none. . 

That your petitioner cannot discover himself to have done 
unlawfully in this his said labour of writing books, or to havé 
become criminal, or have forfeited the law’s protection thereby. 
Contrariwise your petitioner believes firmly that he is innocent 
in said labour; that if he be found in the long-run to have 
written a genuine enduring book, his merit therein, and desert 
towards England and English and other men, will be consi- 
derable, not easily estimable in money; that on the other hand, 
if his book proves false and ephemeral, he and it will be abo- 
lished and forgotten, and no harm done. 

That, in this manner, your petitioner plays no unfair game 
against the world; his stake being life itself, so to speak (for 
the penalty is death by starvation), and the world’s stake no- 
thing till once it see the dice thrown; so that in any case the 
world cannot lose. : 

That in the happy and long-doubtful event of the game’s 
going in his favour, your petitioner submits that the small win- 
nings thereof do belong to him or his, and that no other mortal 
has justly either part or lot in them at all, now, henceforth or 
forever. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House to protect 
him in said happy and Jong-doubtful event ; and (by passing 
your Copyright Bill) forbid all Thomas Teggs and other ex- 
traneous persons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure of his, 
to steal from him his small winnings, for a space of sixty years 
at shortest. . After sixty years, unless your Honourable House 
provide otherwise, they may begin to steal. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


ON THE SINKING OF THE VENGEUR.! 
[1839.] 
TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


DEAR YORKE,—Shall we now overhaul that story of the Sz#&- 
ing of the Vengeur a little; and let a discerning public judge 
of the same? I will endeavour to begin at the beginning, and 
not to end till I have got to some conclusion. As many read- 
ers are probably in the dark, and young persons may not have 
so much as heard of the Vengeur, we had perhaps better take-up 
the matter ad ovo, and study to carry uninstructed mankind 
comfortably along with us ed mala. 

I find, therefore, worthy Yorke, in scarching through old 
files of newspapers, and other musty articles, as I have been 
obliged to do, that on the evening of the roth of June 1794, 
a brilliant audience was, as often happens, assembled at the 
Opera House here in London. Radiance of various kinds, and 
melody of fiddlestrings and windpipes, cartilaginous or metallic, 
was filling all the place,—when an unknown individual entered 
with a wet Newspaper in his pocket, and tidings that Lord 
Howe and the English fleet had come-up with Villaret-Joyeuse 
and the French, off the coast of Brest, and gained a signal 
victory over him.? The agitation spread from bench to bench, 
from box to box; so that the wet Newspaper had finally to be 
read from the stage, and all the musical instruments, human 
and other, had to strike-up Rule Britannia, the brilliant audi- 
ence all standing, and such of them as had talent joining in 
chorus,——before the usual sguvallacct melody, natural to the 
place, could be allowed to proceed again. This was the first 
intimation men had of Howe's victory of the 1st of June; on 
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the following evening London was illuminated: the Gazette 
had been published,—-some six ships taken, anda sqventh, 
named Vengeur, which had been sunk: a very glorious vic- 
tory: and the joy of people’s minds was considerable. 

For the remainder of that month of June 1794, and over 
into July, the Newspapers enliven themselves with the usual 
succession of despatches, private narratives, anecdotes, com- 
mentaries and rectifications; unfolding gradually, as their way 
is, how the matter has actually passed ; till each reader may 
form some tolerably complete image of it, till each at least has 
had enough of it; and the glorious victory submerges in the: 
general flood, giving place to other glories. Of the Vengeur 
that sank, there want not anecdotes, though they are not of a 
very prominent kind. The Vengeur, it seems, was engaged 
with the Brunswick ,; the Brunswick had stuck close to her, 
and the fight was very hot; indeed, the two ships were hooked 
together by the Brunswick’s anchors, and stuck so till the 
Vengeur had got enough; but the anchors at last gave way, 
and the Brunswick, herself much disabled, drifted to leeward 
of the enemy's flying ships, and had to run before the wind, 
and so escape them. The Vengeur, entirely powerless, was 
taken possession of by the A/fred, by the Culloden, or by both 
of them together; and sank after not many minutes. All this is 
in the English Newspapers ; this, so far as we are concerned, 
is the English version of Howe's victory,—in which the sink- 
ing Vengeur is noticeable, but plays no preéminently distin- 
guished part. 

The same English Newspapers publish, as they receive 
them, generally without any commentary whatever, the suc- 
cessive French versions of the matter; the same that can now 
be read more conveniently, in their original language, in the 
Chotx des Rapports, vol. xiv., and elsewhere. The French Con- 
vention was now Sitting, in its Reign of Terror, fighting for life 
and death, with all weapons, against all men. The French 
Convention had of course to give its own version of this mat- 
ter, the best it could. Barrére was the man to do that. On 
the 15th of June, accordingly, Barrére reports that it is a glo- 
rious victory for France; that the fight, indeed, was sharp, 
and not unattended with loss, the ennemis du genre humain 
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being acharnés against us; but that, nevertheless, these gal- 
Jant French war-ships did so shatter and astonish the enemy 
on nid Ist of June and the preceding days, that the enemy 
shdre-off; and, on the morrow, our invaluable American cargo 
of naval stores, safely stowed in the fleet of transport-ships, got 
safe through ;——-which latter statement is a fact, the transport- 
ships having actually escaped unmolested; they sailed over 
the very place of battle, saw the wreck of burnt and shattered 
things, still tumbling on the waters, and knew that a battle 
had been. 

» By degrees, however, it becomes impossible to conceal that 
the glorious victory for France has yielded six captured ships 
of war to the English, and one to the briny maw of Ocean ; 
that, in short, the glorious victory has been what in unofficial 
language is called a sheer defeat. Whereupon, after some re- 
criminating and flourishing from Jean-Bon Saint-André and 
others, how the captain of the Facodin behaved ill, and various 
men and things behaved ill, conspiring to tarnish the laurels 
of the Republic,—Barr¢re adroitly takes a new tack; will show 
that if we French did not beat, we did better, and are a spec- 
tacle for the very gods. Fixing on the sunk Vengeur, Barrére 
publishes his famed Aafport du 21 Messidor (9th July 1794), 
setting forth how Republican valour, conquered by unjust for- 
tune, did neverthelessin dying earn a glory that will never die, 
but flame there forever, as a symbol and prophecy of victories 
without end: how the Vengeur, ineshort, being entirely dis- 
abled, and incapable of commonplace flight, flew desperate, 
and refused to strike, though sinking ; how the enemies fired 
on her, but she returned their fire, shot aloft all her tricolor 
streamers, shouted Vive la République ,; nay, fired the guns of 
her upper deck, when the lower decks were already sunk; and 
so, in this mad whirlwind of fire and shouting, and invincible 
despair, went down into the ocean-depths; Vive la République 
and a universal volley from the upper deck being the last sounds 
she made. 

This Report too is translated accurately, in the Morning 
Chronicle for July 26, 1794; and published without the small- 
est commentary there. The Vengeur with all her crew being 
down in the depths of ocean, it is not of course they that can 
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vouch for this heroic feat; neither is it the other French, who 
had all fled by that time: no, the testimony is still more in- 
dubitable, that of our enemies themselves ; it is ‘from’ he En- 
glish Newspapers’ that Barrére professes to have gathered these . 
heart-inspiring details, the candour even of these exnemis cchar- 
nés could not conceal them,—which, therefore, let all French- 
men believe as a degree truer than truth itself, and rejoice in 
accordingly. To all this, as was said, the English Newspapers 
seem to have made no reply whatever. 

The French, justly proud of so heroic a feat, a degree truer 
than truth itself, did make, and have ever since continued to 
make, what demonstration was fit. Convention decree, Con- 
vention decrees were solemnly passed about this suicidal Ven- 
geur; the deathless suicidal Vengeur is written deep in innu- 
merable French songs and psalmodyings ; a wooden Model of 
the Vengeur, solemnly consecrated in the Pantheon of Great 
Men, beckoned figuratively from its peg, ‘dua grands hommes 
la patrie reconnaissante /—and hangs there, or in the JZusdée 
Naval, beckoning, I believe, at this hour. In an age of mi- 
racles, such as the Reign of Terror, one knows not at first view 
what is incredible: such loud universal proclamation, and the 
silence of the English (little interested, indeed, to deny), seem 
to have produced an almost universal belief both in France 
and here. Doubts, I now find, were mpre than once started 
by sceptics even among the French,—in a suitable low tone ; 
but the ‘solemn Conventgon decrees,’ the wooden ‘ Modéle du 
Vengeur' hanging visible there, the ‘glory of France’? Such 
doubts were instantly blown away again; and the heroic feat, 
like a mirror-shadow wiped, not wiped of, remained only the 
clearer for them. 

Very many years ago, in some worthless Inglish History 
of the French Revolution, the first that had come in my way, 
I read this incident; coldly recorded, without controversy, 
without favour or feud; and, naturally enough, it durnt itself 
indelibly into the boyish imagination; and indeed is, with the 
murder of the Princess de Lamballe, all that I now remember - 
of that same worthless English History. Coming afterwards 
to write of the French Revolution myself; finding this story so 
solemnly authenticated, and not knowing that, in its infrinsic 
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character, it had ever been so much as questioned, I wrote it 
down nothing doubting; as other English writers had done ; 
the fruit of which, happily now got to maturity so far as I am 
concerne@ you are here to see ripen itself, by the following 
stages. Take first the corpus delicti : 


* 1. Extract Srout Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,” 

‘But how is it, then, with that Vengeur Ship, she neither strikes 
nor makes-off? She is lamed, she cannot make-off; strike she will 
not. Fire rakes her fore and aft from victorious enemies ; the Vengeur 
is sinking. Strong are ye, Tyrants of the sea; yet we also, are we 
weak? Lo! all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that will 
yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft: the whole crew crowds to the upper 
decR ; and with universal soul-maddening yell, shouts Vive Ja Répub- 
figue,—sinking, sinking. She staggers, she lurches, her last drunk 
whirl; Ocean yawns abysmal: down rushes the Vengeur, carrying Vize 
la République along with her, unconquerable, into Eternity.’ 


2. Lettter from Rear-Admiral Griffiths, in the ‘Sun’ Newspaper 
of — Nov. 1838. 


‘Mr. Editor,~—-Since the period of Lord Howe’s victory, on rst 
June 1794, the story of the Vengeury French 74-gun ship going down 
with colours flying, and her crew crying Vive la République, Vive la 
Liberté, &c., and the farther absurdity that they continued firing the 
maindeck guns after her lower deck was immersed, has been declared, 
and has recently been reasserted by a French author. It originated, 
no doubt, on the part of the French, in political and exciting motives, 
—precisely as Bonaparte caused his victory at Trafalgar to be promul- 
gated through France. While these reports and confident assertions 
were confined to our neighbours, it seemed little worth the while to 
contradict it. But now, when two English authors of celebrity, Mr. 
Alison, in his //tstory of Europe during the French Revolution, and Mr. 
Carlyle, in his similar work, give it the confirmation of English authority, 
I consider it right thus to declare that the whole story is a ridiculous 
piece of nonsense. 

‘At the time the Vengeur sunk, the action had ceased some time. 
The French fleet were making-off before the wind ; and Captain Re- 
naudin and his son had been nearly half-an-hour prisoners on board 
Ii.M.S. Culloden, of which ship I was the fourth lieutenant ; and 
about 127 of the crew were also prisoners, either on board the Cullo- 
den or in her boats, besides I believe 100 in the Alfred’s, and some 4o 
in the hired cutter commanded by Lieutenant (the late Rear- Admiral) 


3 Vol. iil, 205, People’s Edition, 
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Winne. The Vengeur was taken possession of by the boats of the Cul- 
loden, Lieutenant Rotheram, and the Alfred, Lieutenant Deschamps ; 
and Captain Renaudin and myself, who were by Captain Schomberg’s 
desire at lunch in his cabin, hearing the cries of distress,y-an to the 
starboard quarter-gallery, and thence witnessed the melancholy gcene. 
Never were men in distress more ready to save themselves. 

CA. J. GRIFFITHS.’ 


This Letter, which appeared in the Suz Newspaper early 
in November last, was copied into most of the other News- 
papers in the following days; I take it from the Axaminer of 
next Sunday (18th Nov. 1838). The result seemed to be general 
uncertainty. On me, who had not the honour at that time, to_ 
know Admiral Griffiths even by name, still less by character, 
the main impression his letter left was that this affair was 
singular, doubtful; that it would require to be farther examined 
by the earliest opportunity. Not long after, a friend of his, 
who took an interest in it, and was known to friends of mine, 
transmitted me through them the following new Document,: 
which it appeared had been written earlier, though without a 
view to publication : 


3. Letter from Rear-Admiral Griffiths to a private Friend (penes me). 


‘Since you request it, I send you the state of the actual fact as 
respects the sinking of the Vengeur c/ter the action of the rst June 
1794. a 

4 I was fourth lieutenant in the Culloden in that action. Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his /7¢story of the French Revolution, vol. tii. p. 205, gives, in 
his own peculiar style, the same account of it that was published to 
the world under the influence of the French Government, for political 
and exciting purposes ; and which has recently been reiterated by a 
French author. Mr. Carlyle, in adopting these authorities, has given 
English testimony to the farce ; farce I call it,—for, with the excep- 
tion of the Vengeur ‘‘ sinking,” there is not ome word of fact in the 
narration. I will first review it in detail: 

‘ “The Vengeur neither strikes nor makes-off.” She did both. She 
made-off as well as her disabled state admitted, and was actually taken 
in tow by a French eighteen-gun brig ; which cast her off, on the Cul- 
loden, Alfred and two or three others, approaching to take possession of 
her, ‘‘Fire rakes her fore and aft from victorious enemies.” Wicked 
indeed would it have been to have fired into her, a sinking ship with 
colours down; and I can positively assert not a gun was fired at her 
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for an hour before she was taken possession of. ‘‘The Vengeur is 
sinking.” True. ‘‘Lo! all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tri- 
color that will yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft.” Not one mast stand- 
ing, not ONg: vefe on which to hoist or display a bit of tricolor, not one 
flag, or streamer, or ensign displayed ; her colours down; and, jor 
More than half an hour before she sunk, Captain Renaudin, and his 
son, &c. Prisoners on board the Culloden,—on which I will by and by 
more especially particularise. ‘‘ The whole crew crowds to the upper 
deck ; and with universal soul-maddening yell shouts Wve la Répub- 
figue !’ Beyond the fact of the crew (except the wounded) being on 
the upper deck, not even the slightest, the most trivial semblance of 
truth. N®t one shout beyond that of horror and despair. At the mo- 
yment of her sinking, we had vx” éoard the Culloden, and in our boats 
thergat the wreck, 127 of hei crew, including the captain. ‘The Alfred 
had many ; I éelnz about 100: Lieutenant Winne, in command of a 
hired cutter, a number; | “Anh, gg. ‘‘ Down rushes the Vengeur, 
carrying Vive la République along with her, unconquerable, into Eter- 
nity.”” Bah! answered above. 

‘I have thus reviewed Mr. Carlyle’s statement ; I now add the 
particulars of the fact. The Vengeur totally dismasted, going off be- 
fore the wind, under her sprit-sail, &c.; five sail of the line come up 
with her, the Culloden and Alfred two of these. ler colours down, 
Lieutenant Richard Deschamps, first of the Alfred, [ believe, took pos- 
session of her. ‘Lhe next boat on board was the Culloden’s, Lieut. 
Rotheram, who died one of the Captains of Greenwich ITospital. Des- 
champs went up the side. Rotheram got-in at the lower-deck port, 
saw that the ship was sinking, and went thence to the quarter-deck. 
I am not positive which boat got first on board. Rotheram returned 
with Captain Renaudin, hi#son, and one man; and reported her state, 
whereupon other boats were sent. The Vengeur’s main-yard was lying 
across her decks; Rotheram, &c. descended from its larboard yard-arm 
by the yard-tackle pendant ; and 1 personally heard him report to Cap- 
tain Schomberg the Vengeur’s state, ‘‘ That he could not place a two- 
feet rule in any direction, he thought, that would not touch two shot- 
holes.” Except the Purser, Mr. Oliver, who was engaged in arranging 
the prisoners in classes &c. as they came on board,#I was the only 
officer who knew any French, and mine very so-so. Captain Schom- 
berg said: ‘‘ You understand French ; take Renaudin and his son into 
the cabin, and divert his mind from attention to his ship while sinking.” 
Having been in presence of the French fleet for three days prior to the 
action, the accustomed cooking had not gone on; the galley-fire was 
little lighted. But the Captain, foreseeing, had a cold mutton-pie 
standing by; this, with wine, was ordered for us; and I was actually 
eating it with Renaudin, a prisoner in Captain Schomberg’s cabin, 
when a bustle on deck made us start up; we ran to the starboard quar- 
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ter-gallery, and saw the Vengeur, then say a stone’s-throw from us, 
sink. These are the facts. 


* Sept. 17, 1838. A. J. GRIFFITHS. 

‘I have said, I am not certain which boat took possefion; and I 
gave it to the Alfred, because there arises so much silly squabbéing on 
these trifles. But from Rotheram taking the Captain, it seemg probable 
the Culloden’s boat was first. A matter, however, of no moment.’ 


Such a Document as this was not of a sort to be left dor- 
mant: doubt could not sleep on z¢, doubt, unless effectually 
contradicted, had no refuge but to hasten to denial. « I imme- 


diately did two things : I applied to Admiral Griffiths for leave, 


to publish this new letter, or such portions of it as might gem 
needful; and at the same time I addressed myself to a distin- 
guished French fricnd, well acquainted with these matters, more 
zealously concerned in them than almost any other living man, 
and hitherto an undoubting believer in the history of the Ven- 
geur. This was my Letter to him; marked here as Document 
No. 4: 


4. Letter of T. Carlyle to Monsieur ——. 


‘My dear ,——Enclosed herewith are copies of Admiral 
Griffiths’s two Letters concerning the Vengeur, on which we communi- 
cated lately. You undertook the French side of the business; you are 
become, so to speak, advocate of France in this matter; as I for my 
share am put into the post of advocate for England. In the interest of 
all men, so far as that can be concerned ‘here, the truth ought to be 
known, and recognised by all. 

‘ Having read the story in some [english book in boyhood, naturally 
with indelible impression of it; reading the same afterwards with all 
detail in the Choix des Rapports, and elsewhere; and finding it every- 
where acted upon as authentic, and nowhere called in question, I wrote 
it down in my Book with due energy and sympathy, as a fact forever 
memorable. But now, I am bound to say, the RKear-Admiral has 
altogether altered the footing it stands on; and except other evidence 
than I yet have, or know where to procure, be adduced, I must give- 
up the business as a cunningly-devised fable, and in my next edition 
contradict it with as much energy as I asserted it. You know with 
how much reluctance that will be; for what man, indeed, would not 
wish to believe it ? 

‘But what can Ido? Barrére’s Rapport does not even profess to 
be grounded on any evidence except what ‘‘the English Newspapers” 
afforded him. I have looked into various ‘‘ English Newspapers ;” 
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the Alorning Chronicle, the Opposition or ‘* Jacobin” journal of that 
period, I hgve examined minutely, from the beginning of June to the 
end of July 1794, through all the stages of the business; and found 
tere rfo trace or hint of what Barrére asserts: I do not think there is 
any hint & it discoverable in any English Newspaper of those weeks. 
What Barrcre’s oz authority was worth in such cases, we all know. 
On the other hand, here is an eye-witness, a man of grave years, of 
dignified rank, a man of perfect respectability, who in the very style of 
these Letters of his has an air of artlessness, of blunt sincerity and 
veracity, the characteristic of a sailor. There is no motive that could 
giduce him to deny such a fact; on the contrary, the more heroic one’s 

enemy, the greater one’s own heroism. Indeed, J may say generally of 
Ingland, at this day, that there could not be anywhere a wish to dis- 
believe such a thing of an enemy recognised as brave among the bravest, 
but rather a wish, for manhood’s sake, to believe it, if possible. 

‘What I should like therefore is, that these circumstances were, 
with the widest publicity of Journals or otherwise, to be set openly 
before the French Nation, and the question thereupon put: Have you 
any counter-evidence. If you have any, produce it; let us weigh it. 
If you have none, then let us cease to believe this too-widely credited 
narration; let us consider it henceforth as a clever fable got-up for a 
great occasion ; and that the real Vengeur simply fought well, and sank 
precisely as another ship would have done. The French, I should 
hope, have accomplished too many true marvels in the way of war, to 
have need of false marvels. At any rate, error, untruth, as to what 
matter soever, never profited any nation, man, or thing. 

‘If any of your reputalle Journalists, if any honest man, will pub- 
lish, in your Newspapers or otherwise, an Article on these data, and 
get us either evidence or no evidence, it will throw light on the matter, 
I have not yet Admiral Griffiths’s permission to print this second Letter 
(though I have little doubt to get it very soon); but the first is already 
published, and contains all the main facts. My commentary on them, 
and position towards them, is substantially given above. 

‘Do what is fit; and let the truth be known. 

‘ Yours always, T. CARLYLE,’ 


From Admiral Griffiths I received, without delay, the requi- 
site permission; and this under terms and restrictions which 
only did him farther honour, and confirmed, if there had been 
need of that, one’s conviction of his perfect candour as a witness 
on the matter. His Letter to me is too remarkable not to be 
inserted here; as illustrative of this controversy; nay, espe- 
cially if we consider the curious appendix he has added, as 
conclusive of it. I have not his express permission to print 
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this ; but will venture to believe that I have a certain implied 
discretionary permission, which, without my troubligg him with 
farther applications, may suffice : 


s. Letter of Rear-Admiral Griffiths to T. C arlyle, 








‘Sir, —I have received a Letter from ; of which follows 


an extract : 
% te is 3 ‘ te 

‘In reply to the above, I have to say that you are at gull liberty 
to use the account I sent you, or that published in the Suz Paper, and 
copied thence into the Globe, Morning Post, Fohn Bull, &c. ; and toguot?é 
me as your authority. But as I have no desire for controversy, or tu 
be made unnecessarily conspicuous, I do not assent to its being pub- 
lished in any other language or Papers, as so put forth dy me. 

‘T never deemed it worth one thought to awaken the French from 
their dream of glory in this case; and should have still preserved silence, 
had not Mr. Alison and yourself given it the weight of English Au- 
thority. What I abstained from doing for forty-four years, I feel no 
disposition to engage in now. 50 far as I am an acéive party, I con- 
fine my interference to our side of the water; leaving you to do as you 
see fit on the other. 

‘The statement I have already made in the case is abundant. But 
I will put you in possession of other facts. The action over; the Brit- 
ish fleet brought-to; the French making all sail, and running before 
the wind; their dismasted hulks having also got before the wind, and 
following them ;—the Vengeur being the éternmost, having a French 
jack flying on the stump of the foremast, Captain Duckworth of H.M.S. 
Orion, ordered the first lieutenant, Mr. Meares, himself to fire a shot 
over hcry, This Lieutenant Meares did, and the Vengeur Aauled down 
the flag ! 

‘For his gallant conduct in that action, on his return to France, 
Captain Renaudin, who commanded the Vengeur, was promoted to be 
Rear-Admira], and his flag was flying at Toulon on board the Zonnant, 
when I was first lieutenant of the Culloden blockading that port. I wrote 
to remind him of the treatment he had met with when prisoner on board 
the Culloden; and soliciting his kindness towards Lieutenant Hills, who 
had been taken in H.M.S. Serwzck, and being recognised as having, 
in command of a battery at Toulon, at the period of its evacuation, 
wounded a Frenchman,—was very ill-used. Renaudin’s letter now lies 
before me; and does him’ much honour, as, during the fervour of that 
period, it was a dangerous sin to hold intercourse with us. I send you 
a copy; it is in English. 

‘Tam, Sir, very faithfully youss, 
‘A. J. GRIFFITHS.’ 
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Here next is the ‘curious appendix’ we spoke of; which 
might itself be conclusive of this controversy : 


Copy of Rear-Admiral Renaudin’s Letter. 


‘“" On board of the ship Tonnant, Bay of Toulon, 
the seventeenth Vendémiaire, fourth year of 
the French Republic, 

‘ “«¥ have, Sir, received the favour of your letter. J am extremely 
obliged {o you for the interest you have taken to my promotion. I'll 
never forget the attention you have paid me, as well on board the Cul- 
loden as when going to prison. I wish you should be well persuaded 
that your generosity and sensibility will be for ever present to my mind, 
and that I can’t be satisfied before it will be in my power to prove you 
my gratitude. If your friend, Lieutenant Hills, had not already gone 
back home, I should have returned to him all the attention you have 
been so good to paie me. I'll be always sincerely satisfied when it 
will be in my power to be of some use to any of the officers of the 
English navy that the circumstances of war will carry in my country, 
and particularly to them that you will denote me as your friends. 

‘ “ Be so good as take notice of our French officers that you have 
prisoners, and particularly to Captain Condé that has been taken on 
the ship (a-zra. Please to remember me to Captain Schomberg, to Mr. 
Oliver, and to all the rest of the Officers that I have known on board 
of the Culloden. May the peace between our nations give leave to 


your grateful Renaudin to entertain along with you a longer and easier 


correspondence !” e 


‘ Addressed, ‘‘To Lieutenant Griffiths, on board of the Culloden, 
Florenzo Bay, Corse Island.” ’ 


My French friend did not find it expedient to publish, in 
the Journals or elsewhere, any ‘article,’ or general challenge 
to his countrymen for counter-evidence, as I had suggested ; 
indeed one easily conceives that no French Journal would have 
wished to be the foremost with an article of that kind. How- 
ever, he did what a man of intelligence, friendliness and love 
of truth, could do: addressed himself to various official persons 
connected with the Naval Archives of France ; to men of note, 
who had written French Naval Histories, &c.;—from one of 
whom came a response in writing, now to be subjoined as my 
last Document. I ought to say that this latter gentleman had 
not seen Admiral Griffiths’s written Letters ; and knew them only 
by déscription. The others responded verbally ; that much was 
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to be said, that they would prepare J7émozres, that they would 
do this and that. I subjoin the response of the ong, who did 
respond: it amounts, as will be seen, not to a recantatign of 
an impudent amazing falsehood, but to some vague fajnt mur 


mur or whimper of admission that it 1s probably false. 





6. Letlre de Monsieur a Monsieur (24 Dec. 1838). 





‘Mon cher Monsieur,—Je regrette de ne pouvoir vous denner des 
renseignemens bien précis sur la glorieuse affaire du Vengeur. Mais si 
opinion que je me suis formce sur cet événement peut vous étre de 
quelque utilité, je me féliciterai de vous l’avoir donnée, quelque peu 
d’influence qu’elle doive avoir sur le jugement que votre ami se propose 
de porter sur le combat du 13 Prairial. 

‘Je suis de Brest; et c’est dans cette ville qu’arriva Vescadre de 
Villaret-Joyeuse, apres le combat meurtriére qu’il avait livrée a l’Ami- 
ral Howe. Plusieurs des marins qui avaient assisté a laffaire du 13 
Prairial m’ont assuré que le Vengeur avait coule agrés avoir amend son 
pavillion. Quelques hommes de l’equipage de cet héroique vaisseau 
furent méme, dit-on, recueillis sur des debris par des embarcations 
anglaises. Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai, que le Vengeur ne coula 
qu’aprés s’étre sacrifié pour empécher l’escadre anglaise de couper la 
ligne frangaise. 

‘Les rapports du tems, et les beaux vers de Chenier et de Le Brun 
sur le naufrage du Vengeur, n’ont pas manqué de poétiser la noble fin 
de ce vaisseau. C’est aux cris de live la Rafubligue, disent-ils, que le 
vaisseau s’est englouti, avec le pavillon tricolore au plus haut de tous 
ses mats. Mais, je le répete, il est tres probable que si une partie de 
Vequipage a disparu dessous les flots aux cris de live la République, 
tout ’équipage n’a pas refusé d’un commun accord le secours que les 
vaisseaux ennemis pouvaient offrir aux naufragés. Au surplus, quand 
bien méme le Vengeur ait amené son pavillon avant de couler, l’action 
de ce vaisseau se fesant cannoner pendant plusieurs heures pour disputer 
a toute une escadre le passage le plus faible de la ligne francaise, n’en 
était pas moins un des plus beaux faits d’armes de notre histoire navale. 
Dans les bureaux de la marine, au reste, il n’existe aucun rapport de 
Villaret-Joyeuse ou de Jean-Bon Saint-Andrd que puisse faire supposer 
que le Vengeur ait coulé sans avoir amen¢ son pavillon. On dit seule- 
ment dans ces relations du combat du 13, que le Vengeur a disparu 
aprés avoir résisté au feu de toute l’escadre anglaise qui voulait rompre 
la ligne pour tomber sur les derri¢res de l’armée, et porter le désordre 
dans tout le reste de notre escadre. 

‘Voila, mon cher Monsieur, tout ce que je sais sur laffaire q@i vous 
vecupe, C’est peu de chose comme vous le voyez, car ce n’est presque 
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que mon opinion que je vous cxprime sur les petits renseignemens que 
j'ai pu recueillir de la bouche des marins qui se trouvaient sur le vais- 
seau 1 A/ontagne ou Cautres navires de Pescadre Villaret. Recevez 
Vassurance,’ &c. &c. 





The other French gentlemen that ‘would prepare Mémoires,’ 
have now in the sixth month prepared none; the ‘much’ that 
‘was to be said’ remains every syllabic of it unsaid. My friend 
urged his official persons; to no purpose. Finally he wrote to 
Barrére himself, who is still alive and in possession of his 
faculties. From Barrére no response. Indeed, one would have 

aiked to se¢ the ancient adroit countenance of Barrére perusing, 

through its spectacles, a request to that effect! For verily, as 
the French say, /out cst dit, What can be added on such a 
matter? 

I conclude therefore, dear Yorke, with an expression of 
amazement over this same ‘glorieuse affaire du Vengeur; in 
which truly much courage was manifested; but no unparal- 
leled courage except that of Barr¢re in his Report of the 21st 
Messidor, Year 2. That a son of Adam should venture on 
constructing so majestic a piece of d/aguc, and hang it out 
dextrously, like the Earth itself, on othing, to be believed and 
venerated by twenty-five million sons of Adam for sucha length 
of time, the basis of it all the while being simply Zero and 
Nonentity: there is In this a greatness, nay a kind of sublimity 
that strikes us silent,—as if ‘the Infinite disclosed itself,’ and 
we had a glimpse of the ancient Reign of Chaos and Nox! 
Miraculous Mahomet, Apollonius with the Golden Thigh, Men- 
dez Pinto, Miinchausen, Cagliostro, Psalmanazar seem but bot- 
chers in comparison. 

It was a successfullietoo? It made the French fight better 
in that struggle of theirs? Yes, Mr. Yorke ;—and yet withal 
there is no lic, in the long-run successful. The hour of all 
windbags does arrive; every windbag is at length ripped, and 
collapses ; likewise the larger and older any ripped windbag 
is, the more fetid and extensive is the gas emitted therefrom. 
The French people had better have been content with their 
real fighting. Next time the French Government publishes 
mirgculous bulletins, the very Jadazds willbe slower to believe 
them; one sees not what sanction, by solemn legislative decree, 





e 
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by songs, ceremonials, wooden emblems, will suffice to produce 
belief. Of Nothing you can, in the long-run, and with much 
lost labour, make only—Nothing. 

But ought not the French Nation to hook-down that wooden 
‘Moddle du Vengeur,’ now at this late date; and, ina quiet 
way, split it into brimstone lucifers? The French Nation will 
take its own method in regard to that. 

As for Rear-Admiral Griffiths, we will say that he has, in 
his veteran years, done one other manful service: extinguéshed 
a Falsehood, sent a Falsehood to the Father of it, made the 
world free of z# henceforth. For which let him accept our 
respectful thanks. I, having once been led to assert the fable, 
hold myself bound, on all fit occasions, to w#assert it with 
equal emphasis. Till it please to disappear altogether from the 
world, as it ought to do, let it lie, as a copper shilling, nailed 
to the counter, and scen by all customers to be copper. 

10th Fune 1839. T. CARLYLE. 


P.S.—Curiously enough, while this is passing through the 
press, there appears in some French Newspaper called Chronigue 
Universelle, and is copied conspicuously into the Paris ational 
(du 10 Juin 1839), an article headed ‘S%x Alatelots du Vengeur.’ 
Six old sailors of the Vengeur, it appears, still survive, seem- 
ingly in the Bourdeaux region, in straitened circumstances ; 
whom the editor, with sure hope, here points out to the notice 
of the charitable ;—on which occasion, as is natural, Barrére’s 
blague once more comes into play, not a whit worse for the 
wear, nay if anything, rather fresher than ever. Shall we send 
these brave old weather-beaten men a trifle of money, and re- 
quest the Mayor of Mornac to take ¢hezr affidavit? 


‘Nothing in them but doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something new and strange !’ 


Surely the d/ague, if natural, is not essential in their case. Old 
men that have fought for France ought to be assisted by France, 
even though they did not drown themselves after battle. Here 
is the extract from the ational : 


‘ Stix Matelots du Vengeur. 
° e e e , bd 
‘ Tandis que la France faisait triompher sou indépendance a toutes 
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ses frontiéres, le sol, inépuisable en défenseurs, suffisait 4 peine A la 
nourrir, et c’était de l’Amérique, A travers les flots de l’Océan, que la 
Frame était réduite & recevoir son pain. L’Europe en armes ne pouvait 
dompter la révolution, Angleterre essaya de la prendre par famine. 
Grace 4 la croisiére de |’ Amiral Howe sur les cites de Bretagne et de 
Normandie, elle espérait intercepter un convoi de deux cents voiles, 
chargé d’une quantité considérable de grains, précieux ravitaillement 
impatiemment attendu dans nos ports; mais pour sauver ce convoi une 
escadre francaise était deja sortie de Brest sous le commandement de 
Villaret-Joyeuse et la direction du representant du peuple Jean-Bon 
Saint-André. 

‘Le g,Prairial de l’an II (28 Mai 1794), les deux armées navales se 
sont apercues, et le cri unanime de nos équipages demande Je combat 
avec un enthousiasme irrésistible. Cependant aux trente-trois vaisseaux 
de ligne et aux douze frégates de l’ennemi, nous n’avions 4 opposer que 
trente batimens, que des matelots enlevés de la veille a la charrue, que 
des officiers en un amiral encore novices dans leurs grades, et c’était 
contre les marins expcrimentes de la vieille Angleterre qu’il nous fallait 
soutenir ’honneur du pavillon tricolore, arboré pour la premiere fois 
dans un combat sur mer. 

‘On sait que le combat s’engagca des le jour méme, continua des 
le lendemain, fut deux jours interrompu par une brume épaisse, et re- 
commenga le 13 (1 Juin) 4 la lumiere d’un soleil éclatant, avec une 
opiniatreté inouie. Notre escadre racheta l’inhabileté de ses manoeuvres 
par un déploiement extraordinaire de courage, la vivacité terrible de 
ses feux et ’audace de ses abordages. De quel cote resta la victoire ? 
Les deux flottes, cryellement endommagées, se séparérent avec une 
égale lassitude, et désespérérent d’arracher un succes décisif 4 la supé- 
riorité du nombre ou 4 V’énergie de la résistance. Mais cette journée 
fut un baptéme de gloire pour notre jeune marine, et la France recueil- 
lit le prix du sang versé. Durant cette méme journée, notre convoi de 
deux cents voiles traversait paisiblement le champ de bataille du ro, 
encore semé de débris, et abordait nos cétes. 

‘Ce fut au milieu de cette action si mémorable qu’il fut donne a 
un vaisseau francais de se faire une gloire puiticuliére et d’immortaliser 
son nom. Cerné par les batimens ennemis, couvert des lambeaua de 
ses voiles et de sa mature, criblé de boulets et déja faisant eau de toutes 
parts, le Vengeur refuse d’amener son pavillon. L’équipage he peut 
plus combattre, il peut encore mourir. Au tumulte de la résistance, 
aux clameurs du courage désespéré succéde un profond silence ; tous 
montent ou sont portés sur le pont. Ce ne sont plus des combattans, 
ce sont des martyrs de la religion et de la patrie. La, tranquillement 
exposés au feu des Anglais, sentant de moment en moment le vaisseau 
s’gnfoncer dans les flots, ’équipage salue d’un dernier regard les cou- 
leurs nationales flottant en piéces’ au-dessus de sa téte, i] pousse un 
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dernier cri de Vive la République! Vive la Liberté! Vive la France! 
et le Vengeur a disparu dans Vabime. Au reécit de ce fait, dont PAn- 
gleterre elle-méme rendit témoignage avec admiration, la France ei:tiere 
fut émue et applaudit, dans ce dévouement sublime, son esprit nouveau 
flottant sur les caux comme il marchait sur la terre, indomptable et 
résolu 4 vaincre ou mourir. D’aprés un décret de la Convention, le 
Vengceur légua son nom a un vaisseau en construction dans les bassins 
de Brest, son image 4 la vofite du Panthéon, le rdle de ’équipage a la 
colonne de ce temple, et tous les arts furent appelés 4 concourir a la 
célébration de tant d’héroisme, tandis que la reconnaissance publique 
»’empressait de secourir les veuves et les orphelins des heros. 

‘Voila ce que fit alors la France; mais ce qu’elle ignore peut-étre, 
c’est que du Vengeur les flots n’ont pas tout englouti, et que six marins, 
recueillis par ’ennemi et long-temps retenus dans les prisons de )’An- 
gleterre, ont survécu jusqu’da cette heure méme, réduits 4 une condition 
misérable sur le sol de la patrie qui les honora morts et les oublie 
vivans! Six, avons-nous dit, et voici leurs noms, leur age, leur posi- 
tion, leur residence: 

‘Prévaudeau (Jacques), 4gé de 60 ans, demeurant 4 Mornac; vivant, 
bien que vicux, du peu de travail qu’il peut faire. 

‘Cerclé (Jean-Pierre), Agé de 69 ans, demeurant a La Tremblade ; 
vivant médiocrement de son travail. 

‘David (Jacques), invalide, Aagé¢ de 56 ans, demeurant a La Trem- 
blade ; misérable. 

‘Favier (Jacques), fg¢ de 64 ans, demeurant a La Tremblade ; 
n’ayant pour vivre que le travail de ses bras. 

‘Torchut (André-Pierre), ag¢ de 7o ans, demeurant a l’Aiguille ; 
comme ses compagnons, il n’a d’autre ressource que son travail. 

‘Manequin (Francois), agé de 70 ans, demeurant au Gua; men- 
diant son pain et presque aveugle. 

‘ Certes, il nous conviendrait peu d’implorer la reconnaissance pub- 
lique pour ces six marins; nous croyons suffisant de les nommer. Qu’on 
nous permette seulement un mot: Sous la restauration, un navire fut 
expédié jusque dans l’Océan-Pacifique pour découvrir sur les lointains 
récifs les traces du naufrage de la Peyrouse, et ce fut a grands frais que 
l’on cn réunit quelques débris en bois, en fer, cn cuivre ct en plomb, 
religieusement conserves dans nos musées. Aujourd’hui, c’est sur notre 
plage méme que gisent, ensevelis dans la misere et dans l’obscurité, 
des débris vivans du naufrage héroique du Vengeur ; la France et le 
gouvernement de Juillet pourraient-ils n’étre point jaloux d’acquitter 
la dette nationale envers ces dernicres reliques du patriotisme inspird 
par notre grande révolution ?—Chvonigue Universelle.’ 


* * The publication of this Paper in Fraser's Magazine 
gave rise toa certain effervescence of prose and verse, patriotic- 
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objurgatory, in several of the French Journals, Revue Britan- 
nigue, National, fournal du Peuple, &c.; the result of which, 
threatening to prove mere zero otherwise, was that ‘M. A. Jal, 
Hist@riographer of the French Navy,’ did candidly, in the Num- 
Ber of the Revue Britannigue for October 1839, print, from the 
Naval Archives of France, the original Despatch of Captain 
Renaudin to his own Government, the full official Narrative 
of that battle and catastrophe, as drawn up by Renaudin him- 
self and the surviving officers of the Vengeur; dated Tavistock, 
I Messidor, An II,4 and bearing his and eight other signatures; 
~—whereby the statement of Admiral Griffiths, if it needed con- 
efitmation, ¢s curiously and even minutely confirmed in every 
essential particular, and the story of the Vengeur is at length 
put to rest forever. 

In that objurgatory effervescence,—which was bound by 
the nature of it either to cease effervescing and hold its peace, 
or else to produce some articulate testimony of a living man 
who saw, or of a dead man who had said he saw, the Vengeur 
sink, otherwise than this living Admiral Griffiths saw it, or 
than a brave ship usually sinks after brave battle,—the one 
noticeable vestige of new or old evidence was some dubious 
traditionary reference to the Morning Chronicle of the 16th 
June; or, as the French traditionary referee turned out to 
have named it, ‘/e fournal Lu MORNING du 16 Fuzn.’ Fol- 
lowing this faint veStige, additional microscopic researches in 
the Morning Chronicle of the 16th June and elsewhere did, at 
last, disclose to me what seemed the probable genesis and 
origin of Barrére’s Fable; how it first suggested itself to his 
mind, and gathered shape there, and courage to publish itself: 
the discovery, unimportant to all other things and men, is not 
of much importance even to our criticism of Barrére ; altering 
somewhat one’s estimate of the ratio his poetic faculty may 
have borne to his mendacity in this business, but leaving the 
joint product of the two very much what it was in spiritual 
value ;—-a discovery not worth communicating. The thing a 
Lie wants, and solicits from all men, is not a correct natural- 
history of it, but the swiftest possible extinction of it, followed 
by entire silence concerning it. 


4 Twenty days defore that final sublime Report of Barrére’s, 


BAILLIE THE COVENANTER.! 


{1841. | 


« 

EARLY in the seventeenth century of our era, a certain Mr. 
Robert Baillie, a man of solid wholesome character, lived in, 
moderate comfort as Parish Minister of Kilwinning, in the 
west of Scotland. He had comfortably wedded, produced chil- 
dren, gathered Dutch and other fit divinity-books ; saw his 
duties lying tolerably manageable, his possessions, prospects 
not to be despised ; in short, seemed planted as for life, with 
fair hopes of a prosperous composed existence, in that remote 
corner of the British dominions. A peaceable, ‘ solid-thinking, 
solid-feeding,’ yet withal clear-sighted, diligent and conscien- 
tious man,—alas, his lot turned out to have fallen in times 
such as he himself, had he been consulted on it, would by no 
means have selected. Times of controversy ; of oppression, 
which became explosion and distraction: instead of peaceable 
preaching, mere raging, battling, soldieriag ; universal shed- 
ding of gall, of ink and blood: very troublous times! Com- 
posed existence at Kilwinning, with rural duties, domestic 
pledges, Dutch bodies of divinity, was no longer possible for 
aman. 

Till the advent of Laud’s Service-book into the High 
Church of Edinburgh (Sunday the 23d of July 1637), and that 
ever-memorable flight of Jenny Geddes’s stool at the head of 
the Dean officiating there, with ‘Out, thou foul thief! wilt 
thou say mass at my lug ?’—ill that unexpected cardinal-move- 
ment, we say, and the universal, unappeasable riot, which 
ensued thereupon over all these Kingdoms,——Baillie, intent on 

1 LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 72.—TZhe Letters and 
Fournals of Robert Baillie, A.M., Principal of the University of Glasgow, 


1637-1662. Edited from the Author's Manuscripts, by David Laing, Esq. 
3 vols. (Vols, i, and ii.) Robert Ogle, Edinburgh, 1841. 
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a quiet life at Kilwinning, was always clear for some mild 
middle course, which might lead to this and other blessings, 
He even looked with suspicion on the Covenant when it was 
start ; and was not at all one of the first to sign it. Sign 
it, however. he did, by and by, the heat of others | heating him 
ever ‘higher to the due welding pitch; he signed it, and be- 
came a vehement, noteworthy champion of it, in such fashion 
as he could. Baillie, especially if heated to the welding pitch, 
was by no means without faculty. 

Tedhere lay motion in him; nay, curiously, with all his 
broad-based heaviness, a kind of alacrity, of internal swiftness 
gnd flustertng impetuosity,—a natural vehemence, assiduous 
swift eagerness, both of heart and intellect : very considerable 
motion; all embedded, too, in that most wholesome, broad- 
based love of rest! The eupeptic, right-thinking nature of 
the man; his sanguineous temper, with its vivacity and so- 
ciality; an ever-busy ingenuity, rather small perhaps, but 
prompt, hopeful, useful; always with a good dash, too, of 
Scotch shrewdness, Scotch canniness ; and then a loquacity, 
free, fervid, yet judicious, cazxy,—in a word, natural vehem- 
ence, wholesomely covered over and tempered (as Sancho has 
it) in ‘three inches of old Christian fa/,’—all these fitted Bail- 
lie to be a leader in General Assemblies and conclaves, a man 
deputable to the London Parliament and elsewhither. He 
became a prominenf, and so far as the Scotch Kirk went, 
preéminent man; present in the thick of all negotiations, 
Westminster Assemblies, Scotch Commissions, during the 
whole Civil War. 

It can be said too, that his natural faculty never, in any 
pitch of heat or confusion, proved false to him; that here, amid 
revolt and its dismal fluctuations, the worthy man lived agi- 
tated indeed, but not unprosperous. Clearly enough, in that 
terrible jostle, where so many stumbling fell, and straightway 
had their lives and fortunes trodden out, Baillie did, accord- 
ing to the Scotch proverb, contrive to ‘carry his dish level’ in 
a wonderful manner, spilling no drop ; and indeed was found 
at last, even after Cromwell and all Sectaries had been there, 
seated with prosperous composure, not in the Kirk of Kilwin- 
ning, but in the Principalship of Glasgow University ; which 
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latter he had maintained successfully through all changes of 
weather, and only needed to renounce at the coming-in of 
Charles II., whén, at any rate, he was too old for holding it 
much longer. So invincible, in all elements of fortuné is a 
good natural endowment; so serviceable to a man is thht 
same quality of motion, if embedded in wholesome love of*rest, 
—hhsty vehemence dissolved in a bland menstruum of oil ! 

Baillie, however we may smile at him from this distance, 
was not entirely a common character: yet it must be owned 
that, for anything he of himself did or spoke or suffered, the 
worthy man must have been forgotten many a year ago; the 
name of him dead, non-extant; or turning-up (as tke doom of 
such is) like the melancholy mummy of a name, under the eye 
of here and there an excavator in those dreary mines,—be- 
wildered, interminable rubbish-heaps of the Cromwellian His- 
tories ; the dreariest perhaps that anywhere exist, still visited 
by human curiosity, in this world. But his copious loquacity, 
by good luck for him and for us, prompted Baillie to use the 
pen as well as tongue. A certain invaluable ‘Reverend Mr. 
Spang,’ a cousin of his, was Scotch minister at Campvere, in 
Holland, with a boundless appetite to hear what was stirring 
in those days; to whom Baillie, with boundless liberality, gives 
satisfaction. He writes to Spang, on all great occasions, sheet 
upon sheet; he writes to his Wife, to the Moderator of his 
Presbytery, to earls and commoners, to this man and to that; 
nothing loath to write when there is matter. Many public 
Papers (since printed in Rushworth’s and other Collections) 
he has been at the pains to transcribe for his esteemed corre- 
spondents; but what to us is infinitely more interesting, he had 
taken the farther trouble to make copies of his own Letters. 
By some lucky impulse, one hardly guesses how,—for as to 
composition, nothing can be worse written than these Letters 
are, mere hasty babblements, like what the extempore speech 
of the man would be,—he took this trouble; and ungrateful 
posterity reaps the fruit. 

These Letters, bound together as a manuscript book, in 
the hands of Baillie’s heirs, grew ever more notable as they 
grew older; copies, at various times, were made of parts of 
them; some three copies of the whole, or almost the whole, 
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whereof one, tolerably complete, now lies in the British Mu- 
seum.? Another usefuler copy came into the hands of Wood- 
row, the zealous, diligent Historian of the Scotch Church, whose 
numerous Manuscripts, purchased partly by the General As- 
sembly, partly by the Advocates’ Library, have now been acces- 
sible to all inquirers, for a century or more. Baillie, in this 
new position, grew ever notabler; was to be seen quoted in 
all books on the history of that period ; had to be read and 
searched through, as a chief authority, by all original students 
of the same. Half a century of this growing notability issued 
at last in %@ printed edition of Baillie; two moderate octavo 
volumes, published, apparently by subscription, at Edinburgh, 
in 1775. Thus, at length, had the copious outpourings, first 
emitted into the ear of Spang and others, become free to the 
curiosity of all; purchasable by every one that had a few shil- 
lings, legible by every one that had a little patience. As the 
interest in those great transactions never died out in Scotland, 
Baillie’s Letters and Fournatls, one of the best remaining illus- 
trations of them, became common in Scottish libraries. 
Unfortunately, this same printed edition was one of the 
worst. A tradition, we are told, was once current among 
Edinburgh booksellers that it had been undertaken on the 
counsel of Robertson and Hume; but, as Mr. Laing now re- 
marks, it is not a credible tradition. Robertson and Hume 
would, there is little doubt, feel the desirableness of having 
Baillie edited, and may, on occasion, have been heard saying 
so; but such an edition as this of 1775 is not one they could 
have had any hand in. In fact, Baillie may be said to have 
been printed on that occasion, but not in any true sense edited 


? As in this Museum transcript, otherwise of good authority, the name of 
the principal correspondent is not ‘Spang’ but ‘Strang,’ and we learn else- 
where that Baillie wrote the miserablest hand, a question arises, Whether 
Strang be not, once for all, the real name, and Sfaxg, from the first, a mere 
false reading, which has now become inveterate? Strang, equivalent to 
Strong, is still a common name in those parts of Scotland. Spang (which 
is a Scottish verb, signifying /eap violently, leap distractedly —as an impri- 
soned, terrified kangaroo might leap) we never heard of as a Christian per- 
son's surname before! ‘The Reverend Mr. Leap-distractedly’ labouring in 
that dense element of Campvere, in Holland? We will hope not, if there be 
aray of hope! The Bannatyne Club, now in a manner responsible, is ade- 
quate t8 decide, — -——Spang is the name, persist they (A.D, 1846), 
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at all. The quasi-editor, who keeps himself entirely hidden in 
the background, is guessed to have been one ‘Mr. Robert 
Aiken, Schoolmaster of Anderton,’—honour to his poor chadow 
of a name! Hewent over Baillie’s manuscripts in such fashion 
as he could; ‘omitted many Letters on private affairs ;’ copied 
those on public matters, better or worse ; and prefixing some 
brief, vague Memoir of Baillie, gathered out of the general 
wind, sent his work through the press, very much as it liked 
to go. Thanks to him, poor man, for doing so much; not 
blame that, in his meagre garret, he did not do more! 

But it is to be admitted, few books were ever sent forth in 
a more helpless condition. The very printer’s errors are nu- 
merous. Note or comment there is none whatever, and here 
and there some such was palpably indispensable ; for Baillie, 
in the hurry of his written babblement, is wont to designate 
persons and things, often enough, in ways which Spang and 
the world would indeed understand at the time, but which now- 
only critics and close investigators can make out. The narra- 
tive, watery, indistinct, flowing out in vague diffusion, at the 
first and best, fades now too frequently into the enigmatic, and 
stagnates in total obscuration, if some little note be not added. 
Whom does the Letter-writer, in his free and easy speed, in- 
tend to designate by such phrases as ‘his Lordship,’ ‘the Lord 
Marquis, his Grace, precious Mr. David, the Reverend Mr. 
H. of N.? An editor ought to tell; and has not tried there 
to do it. Far from doing it, he has even mistaken some of 
the initials themselves, and so left the natural dimness changed 
into Egyptian dark. Read in this poor Anderton edition, Baillie, 
in many passages, produces the effect, not of a painting, even 
of the hugest signpost painting, but of a monstrous, foamy 
smear, resemblance of no created thing whatever. Additional 
outlays of patience become requisite, and will not always suf- 
fice. It is an enigma you might long guess over, did not per- 
haps indolence and healthy instincts premonish you that, when 
you had it, the secret would be worth little. 

To all which unhappy qualities we are to add, that this 
same edition of 1775 had, in late times, become in the highest 
degree difficult to get hold of! In English libraries it never 
much abounded, nor in the English book-markets ; it? chief 
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seat was always its native one. But of late, as would seem, 
what copies there were, the growing interest of whatsoever re- 
lated {6 the heroes of the Civil War had altogether absorbed. 
Mést interestigg to hear what an eye-witness, even a stupid 
eye-witness, if honest, will say of such matters! The reader 
that could procure himself a Bazd/ze to pore over was lucky. 
The price in old-book shops here in London had risen, if by 
rare chance any copy turned up, to the exorbitancy of two 
guineas ! 

And now, under these circumstances, the Bannatyne Club, 
deprivate rétinion of men who devote themselves expressly to 
the rescue and reprinting of scarce books and manuscripts, 
with or without much value, very wisely determined to reédit 
Baillie ; first, for their own private behoof; and secondly, as 
is their wise wont in Some cases, and as in every case is easy 


_for them (the types being already all sct, and the printer’s 


‘composition’ accomplished, as it were, gratis), for the behoof 
of the public that will buy. Very wisely too, they appointed 
for this task their Honorary Secretary, the Keeper of the Edin- 
burgh Signet Library, Mr. David Laing, a gentleman well 
known for his skill in that province of things. Two massive 
Octavos, in round legible type, are accordingly here; a Third 
and last is to follow in a few months; and so Baillie’s Letters 
and Fournals, finally in right reading condition, becomes open, 
on easy: terms, to whoever has concern init. In right reading 
condition ; for notes and all due marginal guidances, such as 
we desiderated above, are furnished ; the text is rectified by 
collation of three several Manuscripts, among others, Baillie’s 
own of the ‘evil handwriting’ of which an appalling facsimile 
gives evidence ; the various Letters relating to private affairs 
are not excluded in this edition, but wisely introduced and 
given in full, as deserving their paper and ink perhaps better 
than the average. On the other hand, public Papers, if easily 
accessible elsewhere, are withheld, and a reference given to the 
Rushworth, Hardwicke, Thurloe, or other such Collection, where 
they already stand; if not easily accessible, they are printed 
here in appendixes; and indeed not they only, but many more 
not cgpied by Baillie, some of them curious enough, which the 
editor’s resources and long acquaintance with the literature of 
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Scotch History have enabled him to offer. This is the his- 
torical description, origin and genesis of these two massive 
Octavos named Baillize’s Letters and Fournals, published by 
the Bannatyne Club, which now lie before us ;j thus are they, 
and thence did they come into the world. 

It remains now only to be added, critically as well as his- 
torically, that Mr. Laing, according to all appearance, has ex- 
hibited his usual industry, sagacity, correctness, in this case ; 
and done his work well. The notes are brief, illuminative, ever 
in the right place; and, what we will praise withal, not over- 
plenteous, not more of them than needed. Nothfng is easier 
than for an antiquarian editor to seize too eagerly any chance 
or pretext for pouring-out his long-bottled antiquarian lore, and 
drowning his text, instead of refreshing and illustrating it; a 
really criminal proceeding! This, we say, the present editor 
has virtuously forborne. <A good index, a tolerable biography, 

are to be looked for, according to promise, in the Third Volume. 
* Baillie will then stand on his shelves, accessible, in good read- 
ing condition: a fact which, since it is actually a fact, may 
with propriety enough be published in this journal, and in any 
and all other journals or methods, as widely as the world and 
its wants and ways will allow. 

We have no thought here of going much into criticism of 
Baillie or his Book ; still less of entering at all on that enor- 
mous Business he and it derive their interest from,—that enor- 
mous whirlpool on which, the fountains of the great deep sud- 
denly breaking up, the pacific, broad-based Minister sees himself 
launched forth from Kilwinning Kirk, and set sailing, and 
epistolising ! The Book has become curious to us, and the 
Man curious ; much more so on a riper acquaintance than they 
were at first. Nevertheless our praise of him, hearty enough 
in its kind, must on all sides be limited. To the general, espe- 
cially to the uninformed or careless reader, it will not be safe 
to promise much ready entertainment from this Book. Enter- 
tainment does lie in it, both amusement and instruction do; 
but rather for the student than the careless reader. Poor 
Baillie is no epic singer or speaker,—the more is the pity! His 
Book is like the hasty, breathless, confused ¢a/é of a man, look- 
ing face to face on that great whirl of things. A wiser man— 
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would have talked szore wisely! But, on the whole, this man 
too has a living heart, a seeing pair of eyes; above all, he is 
clearly a veracious man ; tells Spang and you the truest he has 
got totell, in such a bustling hurry as his. Veracious in word; 
amd we might say, what is a much rarer case, veracious in 
thought too; Yor he harbours no malignity, perverse hatred, 
purposes no wrong against any man or thing ; and indeed, at 
worst, is of so transparent a nature, all readers can discern at 
all times where his bias lies, and make due allowance for that. 

Tyuly, it is pity the good man had not been a little wiser, 
had not shown a little more of the epic gift in writing : we 
might thenchave had, as in some clear mirror, or swift con- 
temporaneous Vaguerrcotype delineator, a legible living picture 
of that great Time, as it looked and was! But, alas, no soul 
of a man is altogether such a ‘mirror; the highest soul is only 
approximately, and still at a great distance, such. Besides, we 
are always to remember, poor Baillie wrote not for us at all ; 
but for Spang and the Presbytery of Irvine, with no eye to us! 
What of picture there is, amid such vaporous mazy indistinct- - 
ness, or indeed quite turbulent weltering dislocation and con- 
fusion, must be taken as a godsend. ‘The man gazes as he 
can, reports as he can. His words flowing-out bubble-bubble, 
full of zealous broad-based vehemence, can rarely be said to 
make a picture; though on rare occasions he does pause, and 
with distinctness, na¥ with a singular felicity, give some stroke 
of one. But rarely, inehis loquacious haste, has he taken time 
to detect the real articulation and structure of the matter he is 
talking of,—where it begins, ends, what the real character and 
purport, the real aspect of it is: how shall he in that case, by 
any possibility, make a portrait of it? He talks with breath- 
less loquacity, with adipose vehemence, about it and about it. 
Nay, such lineaments of it as he has discovered and mastered, 
or begun to discover (for the man is by no means without an 
eye, could he have taken time to look), he, scrawling without 
limit to Spang, uses not the smallest diligence to bring-out on the 
surface, or to separate from the as yet chaotic, undiscovered ; he 
leaves them weltering at such depth as they happen to lie at. 
A picture does struggle in him ; but in what state of develop- 
ment the readcr can guess. As the image of a real object may 
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do, shadowed in some huge frothy ever-agitated vortex or deluge, 
—ever-agitated caldron, boiling, bubbling, with fat vehemence! 

Yet this too was a thing worth having: what talk, what 
babblement, the Minister of rural Kilwinning, brougffc sud- 
denly in sight of that great World-transactiog, will audibly 
emit from him. Here it is, fresh and fresh,—aftér two cerfturies 
of preservation: how that same enormous whirlpool, of a British 
Nation all tern from its moorings, and set in conflict and self- 
conflict, represents itself, from moment to moment, in the eyes 
of this shrewd-simple, zealous, yet broad-bottomed, restdoving 
man. On the whole, is there not, to the eager student of His- 
tory, something at once most attractive and yet nfost provok- 
ing in all Memoirs by a Contemporary? Contemporaneous 
words by an eye-witness are like no other. For every man 
who sees with eyes zs, approximately or else afar off,—either 
approximately and in some faint degree decipherable, or too 
far off, altogether wzdecipherable, and as if vacant and blank, 
——the miraculous ‘ Daguerreotype-mirror,’ above mentioned, of 
whatever thing transacts itself before him. No shadow of it 
but left some trace in him, decipherable or undecipherable. 
The poor sou/ had, lying in it, a far stranger alchemy than 
that of the electric-plates: a living Memory, namely, an In- 
telligence, better or worse. Words by an eye-witness! You 
have there the words which a son of Adam, looking on the 
phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depicturing it. Strange to 
consider : z/, the very phenomenon itself, does stand depictured 
there, though under such inextricable obscurations, shortcom- 
ings, perversions,—fatally eclipsed from us forever. 

For we cannot read it; the traces are so faint, confused, 
as good as non-extant to our organs: the light was so unfavour- 
able,—the ‘electric-plate’ was so extremely dad. Alas, you 
read a hundred autograph holograph letters, signed ‘ Charles 
Rex,’ with the intensest desire to understand Charles Rex, to 
know what Charles Rex was, what he had in his eye at that 
moment ; and to no purpose. The summary of the whole hun- 
dred autographs is vacuity, inanity ; like the moaning of winds 
through desert places, through damp empty churches: what 
the writer did actually mean, the thing he then thought of, the 
thing he then was, remain forever hid from you. No angwer; 
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only the ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyllabled woo-woo of wind in 
empty churches! Most provoking; a provocation as of Tan- 
talus ;--for there is not a word written there but stands like a 
kind & window through which a man might see, or feels as if 
he*might see,ga glimpse of the whole matter. Not a jolt in 
those *crabbed Angular sentences, nay not a twirl in that cramp 
penmanship, but is significant of all you seek. Had a man 
but intellect exough,—which, alas, no man ever had, and no 
angel ever had,—how would the blank become a picture all 
legible! The doleful, unsyllabled woo-wooe of church-winds had 
become intelligible, cheering articulation; that tragic, fatal- 
Ipoking, pe&k-bearded individual, ‘your constant assured friend, 
Charles Rex,’ were no longer an enigma and chimera to you ! 
With intellect exough,—alas, yes it were all easy then; the 
very signing of his name were then physiognomical enough of 
him ! 

Or, descending from such extreme heights and rarefactions, 
where, in truth, human nature cannot long breathe with satis- 
faction,—-may we not here deduce once more the humble prac- 
tical inference, How extremely incumbent it is on every*reader 
to read faithfully with whatever of intcllect he has; on every 
writer, in like manner, to exert himself, and write his wisest ? 
Truly the man who says, still more who writes, a wise word 
on any object he has seen with his eyes, or otherwise come to 
know and be master of, the same is a benefactor to all men. 
He that writes unwise words, again,—cspecially if on any great, 
ever-memorable object, which in this manner catches him up, 
so to spcak, and keeps him memorable along with it,—is he 
not the indisputablest ma/efactor ? Yes; though unfortunately 
there is no bailiff to collar him for it, and give him forty stripes 
Save one; yet, if he could do better, and has not done it,— 
yes! Shall stealing the money of a man be a crime; and stealing 
the time and brains of innumerable men, generation after gene- 
ration of men, be none? For your tenebrific criminal has fixed 
himself on some great object, and cannot perhaps be forgotten 
for centuries ; one knows not when he will be entirely forgotten ! 
He, for his share, has not brought light into the world accord- 
ing to his opportunity, but darkness; he is a son of Nox, has 
treagherously deserted to the side of Chaos, Nox and Erebus ; 
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strengthening, perpetuating, so far as lay in him, the reign of 
prolixity, vacuity, vague confusion, or in one word, of stupidity 
and -misknowledge on this earth! A judicious Reviewer,—in 
a time when the ‘abolition of capital punishments’ makés such 
progress in both Hemispheres,——-would not ds 22d propose 
a new penalty of death, but in any reasonable practical stigges- 
tion, as of a bailiff and forty stripes save one, to be doubled in 
case of relapse, and to go on doubling in rigid geometric pro- 
gression till amendment ensued, he will cheerfully concur. 

But to return. The above considerations do not, it ig clear, 
apply with any stringency to poor Baillie; whose intellect, at 
best, was never an epic one; whose opportunities, ood as they 
look, were much marred by circumstances ; above all, whose 
epistolary performance was moderately satisfactory to Spang ! 
We are to repeat that he has an intellect, and a most lively, 
busy one of its kind; that he is veracious, what so few are. 
If the cursory reader do not completely profit by him, the 
student of History will prosper better. But in this, as in all 
cases, the student of History must have patience. Everywhere 
the student of History has to pass his probation, his apprentice- 
ship; must first, with painful perseverance, read himself z#Zo 
the century he studies,—-which naturally differs much from our 
century; wherein, at first entrance, he will find all manner of 
things, the ideas, the personages, and their interests and aims, 
foreign and unintelligible to him. He as yet knows nobody, 
can yet care for nobody, completely understand nobody. He 
must read himself into it, we say; make himself at home, and 
acquainted, in that repulsive foreign century. Acquaintance 
once made, all goes smoother and smoother; even the hollow- 
sounding ‘ constant assured friend Charles Rex’ improves some- 
what; how much more this headlong, warm-hearted, blundering, 
babbling, ‘ sagacious jolterhead’ of a Baillie! For there is a 
real worth in him, spite of its strange guise something of 
the Boswell; rays of clear genial insight, sunny illumination, 
which alternate curiously with such babblement, oily vehemence, 
confused hallucination and sheer floundering platitude! An 
incongruous, heterogeneous man ; so many inconsistencies, all 
united in a certain prime-element of most turbid, but genuine 
and fertile radical warmth. 
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Poor Baillie! The daily tattle of men, as the air carried it 
two hundred years ago, becomes audible again in those pages: 
an old dead Time, seen alive again, as through a glass darkly. 
Thosfhasty chaotic records of his, written down offhand from 
da to day, age worth reading. They produce on us somc- 
thing*like the°effect of a contemporaneous daily newspaper ; 
more so than any other record of that time; much more than 
any of the ercuries, ‘ Britannic,’ ‘Aulic,’ ‘ Rustic,’ which then 
passed as newspapers, but which were in fact little other than 
dull-lst objurgatory pamphlets,—grown cold enough now. 
Baillie is the true newspaper; he is to be used and studied 
like one. Waken up in this way, his steamy indistinctness 
abates, as our eye gets used to the steamy scene he lives in ; 
many a little trait discloses itself, where at first mere vacant 
confusion was discernible. Once familiar to the time, we find 
the old contemporaneous newspaper, which seemed mere waste 
paper, a rather interesting document. Nay, as we said, the 
Kilwinning Minister himself by degrees gets interesting ; for 
there is a strange homely worth in him, lovable and ludicrous ; 
a strange mass of shrewd simplicities, naiveties, blundering 
ingenuities, and of right wholesome vitalities withal. Many- 
tinted traceries of Scotch humours, such as a Galt, a Scott, 
or a Smollett might have rejoiced over, lie in this man, unob- 
literated by the Covenant and all distance of time. How inter- 
esting to descry, faintly developed, yet there and recognisable 
through the depths of two dead centuries, and such dense gar- 
nitures and dialects all grown obsolete, the indubitablest traits 
of Scotch human-nature, redolent of the ‘ West-country,’ of 
the kindly ‘Salt-market,’ even as this Day still sees it and 
lovingly laughs over it! Rubicund broad lineaments of a 
Nicol Jarvie, sly touches too of an Andrew Fairservice; nay 
sputterings, on occasion, of the tindcry tragic fire of an adust 
Lieutenant Leshmahago,—fat as this man is, and of a pacific 
profession ! 

We could laugh much over him, and love him much, this 
good Baillie; but have not time at present. We will point out 
his existence ; advise all persons who have a call that way to 
read that same ‘contemporaneous newspaper’ of his with at- 
tentign and thanks. We give it small praise when we say, 
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there is perhaps no book of that period which will, in the end, 
better reward the trouble of reading. Alas, to those unfortu- 
nate persons who have sat, for long months and years, obsti- 
nately incurring the danger of locked-jaw, or suspension at 
least of all the thinking faculties, in stubborn pprusal of Whit- 
locke, Heylin, Prynne, Burton, Lilburn, Laud ‘and Confpany, 
—all flat, boundless, dead and dismal as an Irish bog,—such 
praise will not seem too promissory ! 


But it is time to let Baillie speak a little for himself » read- 
ers, both cursory and studious, will then judge a little for them- 
selves. We have fished-up, from such circumanbient indig- 
tinctness and embroiled babblement, a lucid passage or two. 
Take first, that clear vision, made clear to our eyes also, of 
the Scotch encamped in warlike array under Field-Marshal 
Alexander Lesley, that ‘ old little crooked soldier,’ on the slopes 
of Dunse Law, in the sunny days of 1639. Readers are to 
fancy that the flight of Jenny Geddes’s stool, which we named 
a cardinal movement (as wrongs long compressed do but re- 
quire some slight fugling-signal), has set all Scotland into 
uproar and violent gesticulation: the fvs¢ slight stroke of a 
universal battle and wrestle, with all weapons, on the part of 
all persons, for the space of twenty years or so,—one of the 
later strokes of which severed a king’s head off! That there 
wefe flockings of men to Edinburgh, and four ‘Tables’ (not 
for dining at) set up. That there have been National Cove- 
nants, General Assemblies, royal commissioners ; royal pro- 
clamations not a few, with protests of equal number ; much 
ineffectual proclaiming, and protesting and vociferating ; then, 
gradually, private ‘drillings in Fife’ and other shires; then 
public calling-forth of the ‘twelfth penny,’ of the ‘ fourth fen- 
cible man ;’ Dutch arms from Holland, Scotch officers from 
Germany,—not to speak of commissariat-stores, thrifty ‘webs 
of harding’ (caxvas) drawn ‘ from the good wives of Edinburgh’ 
by eloquent pulpit-appeals ‘of Mr. Harry Rollock :—and so, 
finally, this is what we discern on the pleasant conical Hill of 
Dunse, in the summer weather of 1639. For, as Baillie says, 
‘They might see now that before we would be roasted with a 
‘slow fire, by the hands of Churchmen who keeped them- 
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‘selves far aback from the same, we were resolved to make a 
‘bolt through the reek, and try to get a grip of some of those 
‘who had first kindled the fire, and still Jaid fuel to it, and 
‘try # we could cast ¢zem in the midst of it, to taste if that 
‘ htat was pleagant when it came near their own skins! Proper 
enough ; and I8, accordingly : 





‘’This our march did much affray the English camp: Dunse Law 
was in sight, within six or seven miles ; for they lay in pavilions some 
two miles from Berwick, on the other side of Tweed, in a fair plain 
along the river. he king himself, beholding us through a prospect 
(spy-glass), did conjecture us to be siateen or eighteen thousand men ; 
but at one tige we were above twenty thousand.’ 

‘It would have done you good to have casten your eyes athort oui 
brave and rich EILill, as oft I did, with great contentment and joy. For 
I (quoth the wren) was there among the rest; being chosen preacher 
by the Gentlemen of our Shire, who came late with my Lord of Eg- 
linton. I furnished to half a dozen of good fellows muskets and pikes, 
and to my boy a broadsword. I carried, myself, as the fashion was, a 
sword and a couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; but, I promise, for 
the offence vf no man eacept a robber in the way; for it was our part 
to pray and preach for the encouragement of our countrymen, which I 
did, to my power, most cheeifully. Our Hill was garnished on the 
top, towards the south and east, with our mounted cannon; well near 
to the number of forty, great and small. Our regiments lay on the 
sides of the Iill, almost round about: the place was not a mile in 
circle; a pretty round, rising in a declivity, without steepness, to the 
height of a bow-shot; of the top, somewhat plain; about a quart@ of 
a mile in length, and as much in breadth; as I remember, capable of 
tents for forty thousand men. ‘The crowners3 lay in kennous (canvas) 
lodges, high and wide; their captains about them in lesser ones; the 
sojours about, all in huts of timber covered with divot (tux) or straw. 
Our crowners, for the most part, were noblemen: Rothes, Lindsay, 
Sinclair had among them two full regiments at least, from Fife; Bal- 
carras a horse-troop ; Loudon’ &c. &c. ‘Our captains were mostly 
barons, or gentlemen of good note; our lieutenants, almost all, sojours 
who had served over sea in good charges. Every company had flying, 
at the captain’s tent-door, a brave new Colour, with the Scottish Arms, 
and this ditton, #or Christ’s Crown and Covenant, in golden letters,’— 
a notable emblazonment indeed ! 

‘The councils of war were keeped daily in the Castle of Dunse ; 

3 Crowner, coroner, and (to distinguish this officer from him who holds 


the inquests), coroze/, which last is still intrinsically our pronunciation of the 
word now spelt co/oxe?, 
@ 
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the ecclesiastic meetings in Rothes’s large tent. Lesley the General, 
and Baillie his Lieutenant, came nightly on their horses for the setting 
of the watch. Our sojours were all lusty and full of courage; the most 
of them stout young ploughmen; great cheerfulness in the facg of all. 
The only difficulty was to get them dollars or two the man, for their 
voyage from home and the time they entered on payf for amgng our 
yeomen money at any time, not to say then, used to be very scarce.’ 
‘We were much obliged to the town of Edinburgh for moneys: Harry 
Rollock, by his sermons, moved them to shake-out their purses; the 
garners of Non-covenanters, especially of James Maxwell and my Lord 
Winton, gave us plenty of wheat. One of our Ordinances was To 
seize on the rents of Non-covenanters,’—ane helpful Ordinance, so far 
as it went. 

‘Our sojours grew in experience of arms, in courage, in favow, 
daily: every one encouraged the other; the sight of the nobles and 
their beloved pastors daily raised their hearts. ‘he good sermons and 
prayers, morning and even, under the roof of Heaven, to which their 
drums did call them for bells; the remonstrances, very frequent, of the 
goodness of their Cause, of their conduct (gw7dance) hitherto by a Hand 
clearly Divine; also Lesley his skill and fortune,—made them all so 
resolute for battle as could be wished. We were feared (a/rvaid) that 
emulation among our nobles might have done harm when they should 
be met in the fields; but such was the wisdom and authority of that old 
little crooked souldier, that all, with ane incredible submission, from 
the beginning to the end, gave over themselves to be guided by him, 
as if he had been Great Solyman. He keeped daily, in the Castle of 
Dunse, ane honourable table: for the nobles and strangers, with him- 
self; for the gentlemen waiters, thereafter at a long side-table. I had 
the honour, by accident, one day to be his chaplain at table, on his 
left hand. The fare was as became a general in time of war: not so 
curious by far as Arundel’s, in the English Camp, to our nobles; but 
ye know that the English sumptuosity, both in war and peace, is de- 
spised by all their neighbours,’—dursten poke-puddings of Englishers, 
whose daily care is to dine, not wisely but too well! 

‘But had ye lent your ear in the morning, or especially at even, 
and heard in the tents the sound of some singing psalms, some praying, 
and some reading Scripture, ye would have been refreshed. True, there 
was swearing, and cursing, and brawling in some quarters: but we 
hoped, if our camp had been a little settled, to have gotten some way 
for these misorders; for all, of any fashion, did regret, and all did pro- 
misé to contribute their best endeavours for helping all abuses. For 
myself, I never found my mind in better temper than it was all the time 
frae I came from home, till my head was again homeward ; for I was as 
a man who had taken my leave from the world, and was resolved to die 
in that service without return. I found the favour of God shining upon 
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me; and a sweet, meek, yet strong and vehement spirit leading me, all 
along. But, alas, I was no sooner on my way westward, after the con- 
clusion,of peace, than my old security returned.’! 


*This is th? Scotch Encampment on the Hill of Dunse; 
King Charles lyoking at it through a spy-glass, not without in- 
terest, from the plain above Berwick on the other side of the 
river. Could he have discovered the Reverend Robert Baillie 
riding thither from Kilwinning, girt with sword and Dutch pis- 
tols, followed by the five or six rough characters whom he had 
laid out hard cash to furnish with muskets and pikes, and to 
what a dreadful pitch the mind of the pacific broad-based man 
had now got itself screwed, resolute ‘to die on that service 
without return,’—truly, this also might have been illuminative 
for his Majesty! Heavy Baillie was an emblem of heavy Scot- 
land, in the rear of which lay heavy England. But ‘our sweet 
Prince’ discerned only the surfaces of things. The mean ped- 
dling details hid from him, as they still do from so many, the 
essential great meaning of the matter; and he thought, and 
still again thought, that the rising-up of a million men, to assert 
that they were verily men with souls, and not automatons with 
wires, was some loud-sounding pettiness, some intrigue,—to be 
dealt with by intriguing. Herein he fundamentally mistook ; 
mis-saw ;——-and so mis-wevt, poor Prince, in all manner of 
ways: to the front of Whitehall ultimately ! ” 

But let us now, also through a kind of dim spy-glass, cast 
a far-off look into the domesticities of Baillie; let us glance, 
namely, through certain of these paper-missives, into that an- 
cient Manse of Kilwinning ; all vanished now, to the last stone 
of it, long since ; swallowed in the depths of edacious Time. 
The reader shall also see a journey to Town done on ponies, 
along the coast of what is now the Great North-eastern Rail- 
way, working with so much more velocity by steam ! 

The ‘Treaty of Berwick,’ fruit of that Dunse-Law expedi- 
tion of the Scotch People, has soon issued again in proclama- 
tions, in ‘papers burnt by the hangman; and then in a new 

4 We have used the freedom to modernise Baillie’s spelling a little; about 
which, ‘as he could never fix,’ says Mr, Laing, ‘on any constant way of 
‘ spelling his own name,’ there need not be much delicacy : we also endeav- 


our tosimprove his punctuation, &c. here and there; but will nowhere in the 
least alter his sense, 
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Scotch Armament, lodged, this time, not on Dunse Hill, with 
uncertain moneys from Mr. Harry Rollock, but, by a bold 
movement through the Tyne at Newburn, safely in the tt wn of 
Newcastle, with eight hundred pounds a-day from the northern « 
counties: whereupon follows a new ‘Treaty f f Ripporf,’—fit 
also to be burnt by the hangman by and by. Baillie rejoices 
somewhat in the milk and honey of these northern counties, 
comparatively a fat, productive land. The heroic man, girt 
again with Dutch pistols, innocuous except to thieves, ha¢ made, 
his Will before departing on these formidable expeditions : ‘ It 
‘will be my earnest desire,’ thus wills he, ‘thatemy wife he 
‘content with the annual-rent of seven thousand merk (Scofs) 
‘from what is first and readiest, and that she quit judicially 
‘ what further she could crave by her very subdolous contract’ 
—subdolous contract, I say, though not of her making ; which 
she should gwzt. ‘What then remains, let it be employed for 
‘her children’s education and profit. I would give to Robert 
‘five thousand merk, if he quit his heirship; the rest to be 
‘equally divided betwixt Harrie and Lillie. Three hundred 
‘merk to be distribute presently among the Poor of the Parish 
‘of Kilwinning, at sight of the Session.’ All this we omit, and 
leave behind us in a state of comfortable fixity ;—-being bound 
now on a new mission: to the new Parliament (which will one 
day become a Long Parliament) just sitting down at present. 
Read these select fractions of Letters ‘to Mrs. Baillie at Kil- 
winning,’ dated November 1640, on the road to London : 


‘My Heart,—I wrote to thee from Edinburgh ; also, from Kelso, to 
Mr. Claud, suspecting thy absence from home. I wrote to thee like- 
wise here, in Newcastle, on Saturday last. Since, I thank God, I have 
been very weel, as thy heart could wish, and all my company. 

‘Yesternight the Committee sent for me, and told me of their desire 
I should go to London with the Commissioners. I made sundry diffi- 
culties ; which partly they answered, and partly took to their consider- 
ation till this day. But now, at our presbytery after sermon, both our 
noblemen and ministers in one voice thought meet that not only Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, but also Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. George Gilles- 
pie, and I, should all three, for divers ends, go to London; Mr. 
Robert Blair to satisfy the minds of many in England who love the way 
of New England (/ndefendency) better than that of Presbyteries jn our 
Church ; I for the convincing of that prevalent faction (Arminian Epis- 
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copals) against which I have written; Mr. Gillespie for the crying-down 
of the English ceremonies, on which he has written ; and all four of us to 
preach, by turns, to our Commissioners in their house ; which is the 
custonof divers noblemen at court, and was our practice all the time 
of the Conferencg at Rippon. We mind to Durham, God willing, to- 
morrow ; and oth twelve miles on Saturday, to Darntoun (Darlington), 
there to stay all"Sunday, where we hope to hear, before we cross the 
Tees on Monday, how things me like to flame in the English Parlia 
ment. Loudon is fashed with a defluxion ; he will stay here till Mon- 
day, and come on as health serves, journey o1 post. 

‘THey speak here of the pientices pullnmg down the High-Com- 
mission house at London ; of General King’s landing, with six or seven 
thousand Darts, in the mouth of the Thames, near London. We wish 
it were so; but we take it, and many things more you will hear, for 
clatters. 

‘My Heart, draw near to God; neglect not thy prayers morning 
and evening with thy servants, as God will help thee ; read and pray, 
beside that, in private. Put Rob to the school; teach him and Harrie 
both some little beginnings of God’s feat; have a care of my little 
Lillie. T pray thee write to me how thou and they are. 

‘Thy awne, 
‘Newcastle, 5 November 16.40 R, BaI.utie, 


‘My Heart, —Thou sees I slip no occasion. I wrote to thee yes- 
ternight from Newcastle; this night T am in Jurham, very weel, re- 
joicing in God’s good providence. 

‘After I closed my letters, my boy Jamie was earnest to go with 
me ; so, notwithstanding of my former resolution to send him home, J 
was content to take him. I spake to the General, and put-in his name, 
as my man, in the safe-conduct. But, when I was to loup (¢o mount 
horse), he failed me, and would go no farther! I could not strive then ; 
I gave him his leave, and a dollar to carry him home. His folly did 
me great wrong ; for if I should have gone back to bespeak ane other, 
T would have lossed my company : so without troubling myself, I went 
forward with my company, manless, But, behold the gracious provid- 
ence of my God: as I enter in Durham, one of my old scholars, a 
preacher in Colonel Ramsay’s regiment of horse, meets with me before 
I light; will have me to his chamber ; gives me his chamber, stable, 
servant, a cup of sack, and all courtesy; gets mea religious youth, a 
trooper, ready with a good horse, to go with me to London. Major- 
General Baillie makes me, and all the Commissioners that were there, 
sup with him, and gives the youth his leave to go with me. Mr. Archi- 
bald Johnston assures me for his charges, as well as my own. So my 
man J@mes’s foolish unthankfulness is turned about for my ten-times 
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better provision: I take this for a presage and ane erles (cariest) of 
God’s goodness towards me all this voyage. 

‘We hope that Loudon’s defluxion shall not hinder him to take 
journey on Tuesday. The morrow we intend but one other fost to 
Darlington, and there stay till the Great Seal (or Saye-conduct) come 
tous. The Lord be with thee and my babies, andtiall my fidck and 
friends. ms 

‘Thy awne, 
‘Durham, 6 Noveruber, lriday. R. BAILLIE.’ 


: 

‘My Ieart,—1 know thou does now long to hear from me. I wrote 
to thee on Saturday was eight days [dated Friday], fam Durham. 
That day we went to Darlington, where Mr. Alexander Henderson aid 
Mr. Robert Blair did preach to us on Sunday. At supper on Sunday, 
the post, with the Great Seal of England for our safe-conduct, came to 
us ; with the Earl of Bristol’s letter to Loudon, entreating us to make 
haste. 

‘On Monday we came, before we lighted, to Boroughbridge, 
twenty-five miles. On Tuesday we rode three short posts by Ferry- 
bridge, to Doncaster. There I was content to buy a bobbin waistcoat. 
On Wednesday we came another good journey to Newark-on-Trent, 
where we caused Dr. Moyslie sup with us. On Thursday we came to 
Stamford ; on Friday to Huntingdon ; on Saturday to Ware ; here we 
rested the Sabbath and heard the minister, after we were warned of the 
end of the service, preach two good sermons,’—the servz7ce once well 
over, one gets notice, finds the sermons very fair ! 

‘On Monday morning we came that twenty miles to London before 
sunrising ;* all well, horse and man, as we could wish; divers mer- 
chants and their servants with us on little naigs; the way extremely 
foul and deep. Our journeys being so long and continued, and sundry 
of us unaccustomed with travel, we took it for God’s singular goodness 
that all of us were so preserved : none in the company held better out 
than I and my man, and our little noble naigs. From Kilwinning to 
London I did not so much as stumble : this is the fruit of your prayers. 
I was also all the way full of courage, and comforted with the sense of 
God’s presence with my spirit. We were at great expenses on the 
xoad, Their inns are all like palaces ; no wonder they extorse their 
guests: for three meals, coarse enough, we would pay, together with 
our horses, sixteen or seventeen pounds sterling. Some three dish of 
creevishes (écrivisses), like little partans (s2alure lobsters), two-and- 


5 ‘¥Ferribrig, Toxford and Duncaster,’ Baillie writes here; confusing the 
matter in his memory; putting Tuxford north of Doncaster, instead of south 
and subsequent, 

6 Sunrise on the 16th of November 1640, 
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forty shillings sterling.’—Save us!—‘ We lodge here in the Common 
Garden (Covent Garden); our house mails (rent) every week above 
eleven pound sterling. The City is desirous we should lodge with 
them 4 so tomorrow I think we must flit. 

. All things here go as our heart could wish. The Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Straffok’) came but on Monday to town, late; on Tuesday, 
rested ; on Wegnesday came to Parliament; but, ere night, he was 
caged. Intolerable pride and oppression cry to Heaven for vengeance. 

‘Tuesday here was a fast; Mr. Blair and I preached to our Com- 
missioners at home, for we had no clothes for outgoing. Many ministers 
used greater freedom than ever here was heard of. Episcopacy itself 
beginning to be cried-down, and a Covenant cried-up, and the Liturgy 
to be scorne The town of London and a world of men mind to pre- 
sent a Petition, which I have seen, for the abolition of bishops, deans 
and all their appurtenances. It is thought good to delay till the Par- 
liament have pulled-down Canterbury (Zawd) and some prime bishops, 
which they mind to do so soon as the King has a little digested the 
bitterness of his Lieutenant’s censure. Huge things are here in work- 
ing; the mighty Hand of God be about this great work! We hope this 
shall be the joyful harvest of the tears that, these many years, have been 
sown in these Kingdoms. All here are weary of bishops. 

‘London, 18 November 1640. R. BAILLIE.’ 


Weary of bishops, indeed; and ‘creevishes’ at such a price; 
and the Lord Lieutenant Strafford caged, and Canterbury to 
be pulled down, and everywhere a mighty drama going on: 
and thou meanwhile, my Heart, put Rob to the school, give 
Harry and him some ‘beginnings of wisdom, mind thy prayers, 
quit subdolous contracts, ‘have a care of my little Lillie ! Poor 
little Lilias Baillie; tottering about there, with her foolish glad 
tattlement, with her laughing eyes, in drugget or other home- 
spun frock, and antiquarian bib and tucker, far off in that old 
Manse of Kilwinning! But she grew to be tall enough, this 
little Lillie, and a mother, and a grandmother; and one of her 
grandsons was Henry Home Lord Kaimes ;7 whose memorial, 
and Lillie’s, is still in this earth ! 


Greatly the most impressive of all the scenes Baillie wit- 
nessed in that mighty drama going on everywhere, was the 
Trial of Strafford. A truly impressive, momentous scene; on 
which Rushworth has gathered a huge volume, and then and 


° 7 Woodhouselee’s Life of Kaimes, 
VOL. VI. Q 
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since many men have written much; wherein, nevertheless, 
several features would have been lost, had not the Minister of 
Kilwinning, with his rustic open heart and seeing eyes, been 
there. It is the best scene of all he has painted, or he estily 
sign-painted, plastered and daubed. With cafeful industry, 
fishing as before from wide wastes of dim emb Silment, let us 
snatch heré and there a luminous fragment, and adjust them 
as is best possible; and therewith close our contemporaneous 
newspaper. Baillie’s report, of immense length and haste, is 
to the Presbytery of Irvine, and dated May 1641. We give 
two earlier fractions first, from Letters to Mrs. Baillie. Straf- 
ford, on that fasting Tuesday, when the pulpits were so loud 
against bishops, was reposing from fatigues of travel. On the 
morrow he repaired to his place in Parliament, nothing doubt- 
ing ; ‘but ere night he was caged:’ 


Wednesday, 17 November 1640. ‘The Lower House closed their 
doors ; the Speaker keeped the keys till his accusation was concluded. 
Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the Higher 
House; and in a short pretty speech, did, in name of the Lower House, 
and in name of the Commons of all England, accuse Thomas Earl of 
Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of High Treason; and required 
his person to be arrested till probation might be heard. And so Pym 
and his train withdrew; and thereupon the Lords began to consult on 
that strange and unexpected motion. 

‘The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant where he was with 
the King. With speed he comes to the House; he calls loudly at the 
door; James Maxwell, Keeper of the Black-rod, opens. His Lord- 
ship, with a proud glooming countenance, makes towards his place at 
the board-head ; but at once many bid him void the House. So he is 
forced, in confusion, to go to the door till called again.’—Called again, 
‘he stands, but is commanded to kneel on his knees; after hearing 
their resolution, he offers to speak, but is commanded to be gone with- 
out a word. 

‘In the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to 
deliver his sword; when he had gotten it, he cries with a loud voice 
for his man ‘‘to carry my Lord Lieutenant’s sword.” This done, he 
makes through a number of people towards his coach; all gazing, no 
man capping to him, before whom, that morning, the greatest of Eng- 
land would have stood uncovered ; all crying, ‘‘ What is the matter ?” 
He said, ‘* A small matter, I warrant you!’ They replied, ‘‘ Yes in 
deed, High Treason is a small matter !”’ 
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Saturday, Fanuary 30, 1641. ‘The Lieutenant this day was sent 
for. He came from the Tower by water, with a guard of musketeers ; 
the world wondering, and at his going out and coming in, shouting and 
cursyg: him to his face. 

e ‘Coming into the Higher House, his long Charge, in many sheets 
of paper, was a to him. For a while he sat on his knees before the 
bar ; then afteggfhey caused him to sit down at the bar, for it was eight 
o’clock before all was read. He craved a month to answer.’ 


May 4, 1641. ‘Reverend and dear Brethren,’ * * ‘The world 
now seeth that the delay is alone upon their side. Their constant 
attendance on Strafford is pretended to be the cause ; and truly it is a 
great part ofgthe reason why our business and all else has been so long 
Suspended. Among many more, I have been ane assiduous assistant ; 
and therefore I will give you some account of what I have heard and 
seen in that most notable Process. 

‘Westminster Hall is a room as long, as broad, if not more, than 
the outer house of the High Church of Glasgow, supposing the pillars 
were all removed. In the midst of it was erected a stage, like to that 
prepared for our Assembly at Glasgow, but much larger ; taking up the 
breadth of the whole house from wall to wall, and of the length more 
than a third part. 

‘At the north end was set a throne for the King, a chair for the 
Prince ; before it lay a large woolsack, covered with green, for my 
Lord Steward, the Earl of Arundel ;* and then lower, two other wool- 
sacks for my Lord Keeper and the Judges, with the rest of the Chancery, 
all in their red robes. Beneath this, a little table for four or five clerks 
of the Parliament in tfeir black gowns. Round about these, some 
forms covered with green frieze, whereon the Earls and Lords did sit 
in their red robes, of that same fashion, lined with the same white 
ermine-skins, as you see the robes of our Lords when they ride in Par- 
liament at Edinburgh. The Lords on their right sleeves have two bars 
of white skins ; the Viscounts two and ane half; the Earls three ; the 
Marquess of Winchester three and ane half. England hath no more 
Marquesses ; and he but ane late upstart creature of Queen Elizabeth’s. 

‘In front of these forms where the Lords sit, is a bar covered with 
green. At the one end of it standeth the Committee of eight or ten 
gentlemen appointed by the House of Commons to pursue ( frosecute) 5 
at the midst there is a little desk, where the prisoner Strafford sits or 
stands as he pleaseth, together with his keeper, Sir William Balfour, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower. At the back of this is another desk for 
Strafford’s four secretaries, who carry his papers, and assist him in 
writing and reading. At their side is a void for witnesses to stand. 


® This is he of the Arundel Martles: he went abroad next year. 
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Behind them is a long desk, close to the wall of the room,® for Straf- 
ford’s counsel-at-law, some five or six able Lawyers, who were not per- 
mitted to dispute in matter of fact, but questions of right, if any should be 
incident. This is the order of the House below on the floor; thd:ame 
that is used daily in the House of Lords. 

‘ Upon the two sides of the House, east and west, th‘re arose a stage 
of eleven ranks of forms, the highest touching almost to Be roof. Every 
one of these forms went from the one end of the room to the other, 
and contained about forty men. The two highest were divided from 
the rest by a rail; and a rail cutted-off from the rest, at every end, some 
seats. The gentlemen of the Lower House did sit within thé rail ; 
other persons without. All the doors were keeped very straitly with 
guards: we always behoved to be there a little after five 41 the morn- 
ing. My Lord Willoughby Earl of Lindsey, Lord Chamberlain of Eng 
land, ordered the ILouse with great difficulty. James Maxwell, Black- 
rod, was great usher ; a number of other servant gentlemen and knights 
attended. We, by favour, got place within the rail, among the Com- 
mons. The House was full daily before seven. Against eight the 
Earl of Strafford came in his barge from the Tower, accompanied by 
the Lieutenant and a guard of musketeers and halberdiers. ‘The Lords 
in their robes were set about eight; the King was usually there half- 
an-hour before them. | 

‘The King came not into his throne, for that would have marred 
the action ; for it is the order of England, that when the King appears, 
he speaks what he will, and no other speaks in his presence. But at 
the back of the throne there were two rooms on the two sides; in 
the one did Duke de Vanden, Duke de Vallet,!® and other French no- 
bles sit; in the other the King, the Queen, Princess Mary, the Prince 
Elector, and some court ladies. The tirlies (/ettices), that made them 
to be secret, the King brake down with his own hands; so they 
sat in the eye of all; but little more regarded than if they had been 
absent: for the Lords sat all covered; those of the Lower House, and 
all others except the French noblemen, sat uncovered when the Lords 
came, and not else. A number of ladies were in boxes above the rails, 
for which they paid much money. It was daily the most glorious as- 
sembly the Isle could afford, yet the gravity not such as I expected. 
Oft great clamour without about the doors: in the intervals while 
Strafford was making ready for answers, the Lords got always to their 


a aad wooden wall; from cast to west, as Baillie counts the azi- 
muths, 

10 ‘Duke de Vanden,’ we presume, is Duc de Vendéme, left-hand Bro- 
ther of Charles’s Queen; ‘Vallet’ is La Valette, who in 1642 became Duc 
d’Espernon, succeeding his celebrated Father of that title. Two visitors of 
her Majesty. Notices of them, of their departure from the country by and 
by, are in Commons Fournals, ii. 670, 576 (13 July, 17 May, 1642), &. 
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feet, walked and clattered (chatted); the Lower-House men, too, loud 
clattering. In such sessions, ten hours long, there was much public 
eating, not only of confections, but of flesh and bread; bottles of beer 
and gfine going thick from mouth to mouth, without cups; and all this 
inethe King’s eye: yea, many but turned their back, and’—(Gracious 
Heavens !)—‘tkrough the forms they sat on. There was no outgoing 
to return; andg@ft the sitting was till two, three, or four o’clock.’ 


Strangely in this manner, no ‘dignity of history’ in the 
smallest obstructing us, do we look, through these rough-and- 
ready Scotch words, through these fresh Kilwinning eyes, upon 
the very body of the old Time, its form and pressure, its beer 
and wine @ottles, its loud clattering and crowding. There it 
“is, visually present : one feels as if, by an effort, one could hear 
it, handle it, speak with it. How different from the dreary 
vacuity of most ‘philosophies teaching by experience’ is the 
living picture of the fact; such as even a Boswell or a Baillie 
can give, if they will but honestly look! In spite of haste, we 
must continue a little farther; catch a few more visualities: 


‘The first session was on Monday, March 22 (1641). All being 
set, as I have said, the Prince on a little chair at the side of the throne, 
the Chamberlain and Black-rod went and fetched-in my Lord Strafford. 
He was always in the same suit of black, as ifin dool. At the entry 
he gave a low courtesy; proceeding a little, he gave a second ; when he 
came to his desk, a third; then at the bar, the fore-face of his desk, he 
kneeled ; rising quickly, he saluted both sides of the House, and sat 
down. Some few of the Lords lifted their hats to him. This was his 
daily carriage. 

‘My Lord Steward, in a sentence or two, showed that the House 
of Commons had accused the Earl of Strafford of high treason; that 
he was there to answer; that they might manage their evidence as they 
thought meet. They thereupon desired one of their clerks to read their 
impeachment. I sent you the printed copy long ago. The first nine 
articles, being but generalities, were passed ; the twenty-eight of the 
farther impeachment were all read. The clerk’s voice was small; and 
after the midst, being broken, was not heard by many. 

‘ My Lord of Strafford was, in his answer, very large, accurate and 
eloquent. A preamble, wherein,’ &c.: this he spoke; and then a long 
paper, of particular answers to the twenty-eight charges, was read. ‘The 
reading of it took-up large three hours. His friends were so wary that 
they made three clerks read by turns, that every one might hear..... 
After all, Strafford craved leave to speak ; but the day being so far spent, 
to two or three o’clock, he was refused; and the Lord Steward ad- 
joufhed the House till the morrow at eight. 
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‘The second session, on Tuesday 23d. The King and Queen and 
all being set as the day before, Mr. Pym had a long and eloquent ora- 
tion, only against the preamble of Strafford’s answer, wherein he la- 
boured to—’ &c. &c. ‘The first witness, Sir Pierce Crosby, wrtp—" 
* @ © When Pym had ended, the Earl required time, if it were 
but to the morrow, to answer so heavy charges, oe were 
new. After debate pro and contra, one of the Lords spake of adjourn- 
ing their House ; and pressed their privilege, that at the motion of any 
one Lord the House behoved to be adjourned. So the Lords did all 
retire to their own House above, and debated among themselves the 
question for a large half-hour. During their absence, though in the eye 
of the King, all fell to clattering, walking, eating, toying ; but Strafford, 
in the midst of all the noise, was serious with his secretari&, conferring 
their notes, and writing. The Lords returned ; the Steward pronounced 
their decision: that the matters spoken being all of fact, and this only 
in answer to his own preamble, he should make an answer without any 
delay. So, without sign of repining, the Earl answered something to 
all had Been said ; instanced—’ 


Wednesday 24th. Mr. Maynard handled the first of the twenty-eight 
articles,’ with witnesses, &c. In his reply, the Earl first required per- 
mission to withdraw and collect himself: this was refused. ‘He made 
ane excellent answer.’—‘ It were tedious to repeat all their quick pass- 
ages.’ ‘The third article, ‘‘that he would make the King’s little finger 
heavier than the loins of the law,” this was proven by sundry. Among 
others, Sir David Foulis, whom he had crushed, came to depose. He 
excepted against this witness, as one who had a quarrel with him. May- 
nard produced against him his own decree, subscribed by his own hand, 
that whereas Sir David had brought before fw the same exception 
against a witness, he had decreed that a witness for the King and Com- 
monwealth must be received, notwithstanding any private quarrels. 
When he saw his own hand, he said no more, but in a jesting way, 
**You are wiser, my Lord Steward, than to be net by any of ay 
actions as patterns !”’’ 


Or, quitting all order of ‘sessions,’ let us mark here and 
there, in ‘this notable Process,’ a characteristic feature, as we 
can.gather it. Mark, in general, the noble lone lion at bay; 
mark the fierce, winged and taloned, toothed and rampant ene- 
mies, that in flocks, from above and from beneath, are dashing 
at him! 


*. 


‘My Lord of Strafford required, farther, to answer to things ob- 
jected the former day; but was refused. He required permission to 
retire, and advise about the present objections ; but all that he obtained 
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was a little time’s advisement in the place he was in. So hereafter, it 
was Strafford’s constant custom, after the end of his adversary’s speech, 
to petition for time of recollection; and obtaining it, to sit down with 
his @/.ck to the Lords, and most diligently read his notes, and write 
arswers, he and his secretaries, for ane half-hour, in the midst ofa 
greate noise ang confusion, which continued ever till he rose again to 
speak,’— 

‘For this he produced Sir William Pennyman as witness ; a mem- 
ber of the Lower House, who, both here and many times clse, deposed 
point-blank all he required. Mr. Maynard desired him to be posed 
(for r® man there did speak to any other, but all speech was directed 
to my Lord Steward), ‘‘ When, and at what time, he was brought to 
the rememé@rance of those words of my Lord Strafford? 5?” All of us 

*thought it a very needless motion. Sir William answered, ‘‘Ever since 
the first speaking of them, they were in his memory; but he called 
them most to remembrance since my Lord Strafford was charged with 
them.” Maynard presently catched him, ‘‘ That he behoved, then, to 
be answerable to the House for neglect of duty ; not being only silent, 
but voting with the rest to this article, wherein Strafford was charged 
with words whereof he knew he was free!” There arose, with the word, 
so great an hissing in the Hlouse, that the gentleman was confounded, 
and fell a-weeping. 

‘Strafford protested, He would rather commit himself to the mercy 
of God alone, giving over to use any witness in his defence at all, than 
that men, for witnessing the truth, should incur danger and disgrace on 
his account.’— 

‘So long as Mayyard was principal speaker, Mr. Glyn lay at the 
wait, and usually observed some one thing or other; and uttered it so 
pertinently that, six or seven times in the end, he got great applause by 
the whole House.’— 

‘ZT did marvel much, at first, of their memories, that could answer 
and reply to so many large allegeances, without the missing of any one 
point; but I marked that both the Lieutenant when they spake, and 
the lawyers when he spake, did write their notes; and in their speeches 
did look on those papers. Yea, the most of the Lords and Lower 
House did write much daily, and none more than the King.’— 


‘My Lord Montmorris was called to depose, in spite of Strafford’s 
exception.’ * i : ‘In his answers Strafford alleged con- 
cerning Lord Montmorris, the confession of his fault under his own 
hand;’ ‘that no evil was done to him, and nothing intended but the 
amendment of his very loose tongue: —if the gentlemen of the Com- 
mons House intended no more but the correction of Ais foolish tongue, 
heevould heartily give them thanks )’— 
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‘ * * Concerning the Lord Deputy’s scutching of a gentle- 
man with a rod.’ * * 

‘The other part of the article was his executing one Thomas Den- 
nitt, who after a long want of pay, craving it from his captairw.was 
bidden be gone to the gallows. Ie went his way, but was brought 
back, and said to have stolen ane quarter of beef: fq> this he ¥ sen- 
tenced to die, and albeit some noblemen had moved tla Deputy’s lady 
to be earnest for his life, yet without mercy he was execute.’— 


‘Glyn showed That daily there came to their hands so much new 
matter of Strafford’s injustice, that if they had their articles to. frame 
again, they would give-in as many new as old. Strafford stormed at 
that, and proclaimed them ane open defiance. Glyn took him at his 
word ; and offered instantly to name three-and-twenty cases of injustice,' 
wherein his own gain was clear. He began quickly his catalogue with 
Parker’s paper petition. Strafford, finding himself in ane ill taking, did 
soon repent of his passionate defiance, and required he might answer 
to no more than he was charged with in his paper.’ (Seventh session, 
29th March.) 

‘ Strafford said, ‘‘That though his bodily infirmity was great, and the 
charge of treason lay heavy on his mind; yet that his accusation came 
from the Honourable House of Commons, this did most of all pierce 
through his soul.” Maynard alleged ‘‘ That he (Strafford), by the flow 
of his eloquence, spent time to gain affection ;’—as, indeed, with the 
more simple sort, especially the ladies, he daily gained much. He re- 
plied quickly, ‘‘That rhetoric was proper to these gentlemen, and 
learning also; that betwixt the two he was like to have a hard bar- 
gain.” Bristol was busy in the mean time, going tp and down, and whis- 
pering in my Lord Steward’s ear; whereupon others not content cried, 
‘*To your places, to your places, my Lords !”—’ 


‘Maynard applied it vehemently, that he had subverted law, and 
brought-in ane arbitrary power on the subjects’ goods for his own gain.’ 

‘Mr. Glyn showed, ‘‘ The Earl of Strafford was now Jéetter than his 
word: he had not only made Acts of State equal to Acts of Parliament, 
but also his own acts above both.”’’ 

‘He (Strafford) answered, ‘‘ That his intention in this matter was 
certainly good ;” ‘‘that when he found the people’s untowardness, he 
gave over the design.”” Maynard answered, ‘‘ That intentions cleared 
not illegal actions ; that his giving-over before ¢exs of thousands were 
starved, maketh him not innocent of the killing of thousands,” ’—sar- 
castic Learned-serjeant ! 

‘The Earl of Clare and others debated with Vane (the elder Vane) 
sharply, What ‘‘¢Azs kingdom” did mean; England, or only perhaps 
Scotland? Maynard quickly silenced him: ‘‘Do you ask, my Lord, if 
this kingdom be this kingdom or not ?”? A 
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My learned friends ! most swift, sharp are you; of temper 
most accipitral,—hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish ; and 
will have this noble lamed lion made a dead one, and carrion 
usefffi for you !—Hear also Mr. Stroud, the honourable Member, 
standing ‘at the end of the bar covered with green cloth,’ 
one of the ‘g@ght or ten gentlemen appointed to prosecute,’ 
how shrill he is: 


‘The Deputy said, ‘‘If this was a treason, being informed as he 
was, it,behoved him to be a traitor over again, if he had the like occa- 
sion.” “© © © Mr, Stroud took notice of Strafford’s profession to 
do this over again. Ile said, ‘‘ He well belicved him ; but they 
new what be kingdom suffered when Gaveston came to react him- 
self”? 


This honourable Member is one of the Five whom Charles 
himself, some months afterwards, with a most irregular zou- 
constabulary force in his train, sallied down to the House to 
seek and seize,-remembering this, perhaps, and other services 
of his! But to proceed: 


‘My Lord Strafford regretted to the Lords the great straits of his 
estate. He said ‘“‘he had nothing there but as he borrowed.” Yet 
daily he gave to the guard that conveyed him ten pound, by which he 
conciliated much favour; for these fellows were daily changed, and 
wherever they lived, they talked of his liberality. He said ‘‘ his family 
were, in Ireland, two-gundred-and-sixty persons, and the House of 
Commons there had seized all his goods, Would not their Lordships 
take course to loose that arrest from so much of his goods as might 
sustain his wife and children in some tolerable way?”’ (Thirteenth 
session, 3d April.) 


‘Garraway, Mayor the last year, deposed, ‘‘ That to the best of his 
remembrance, he (Strafford) said, no good would be gotten till some of 
the Aldermen were hanged.” While Strafford took vantage at the 
words, Zo the best of my remembrance, Garraway turned shortly to him, 
and told out punctually, ‘‘ My Lord, you did say it!” Strafford there- 
upon, ‘‘ He should answer with as great truth, albeit not with so great 
confidence, as that gentleman, to the best of his remembrance, he did 
not speak so. But if he did, he trusted their goodness would easily 
pardon such a rash and foolish word.”? 


‘ Thursday, 8th April; session fourteenth. The twenty-eighth ar- 
ticle they passed. All being set, and the Deputy brought to the bar on 
his kwees, he was desired to say for himself what he would, that so the 
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House of Commons may sum-up all before the sentence.’ He craved 
time till tomorrow. The Commons objected. ‘ Yet the Lords, after some 
debate, did grant it.’— 


‘The matter was’ (szxtcenth session), ‘Young Sir Harry Vane had 
fallen by accident among his father’s papers’—Ah yes, a well- known 
accident ! And now the question is, Will the Lords{allow us to pro- 
duce it? ‘The Lords adjourn one hour large: at their return their de- 
cree was against the expectation of all ;}—an ambiguous decree, tending 
obliquely towards refusal, or else new unknown periods of delay ! 


‘At once the Commons began to grumble. Glyn posed hfm, On 
what articles he would examine witnesses, then ? They did not believe 
that he wanted to examine witnesses, but put him to name the articles. 
He named one,—another,—a third,—a fourth; and not being like tu 
make ane end, the Commons on both sides of the House rose in a fury, 
with a shout of “Withdraw! Withdraw ! Withdraw !-got all to their 
feet, on with their hats, cocked their beavers in the King’s face. We 
all did fear it would grow to a present tumult. They went all away in 
confusion. Strafford slipped-off to his barge and to the Tower, glad to 
be gone lest he should be torn in pieces; the King went home in silence ; 
the Lords to their house.’ 


Session sixteenth vanishes thus, in a flash of fire! Yes; 
and the ‘sharp untunable voice’ of Mr. O. Cromwell, member 
for Cambridge, was in that shout of ‘‘ Withdraw!” and Mr. 
Cromwell dashed-on his rusty beaver withal, and strode out 
so,—in those wide nostrils of his a kind of snort. And one 
Mr. Milton sat in his house, by St. Bride’s Church, teaching 
grammar, writing Areopagitics ; and had dined that day, not 
perhaps without criticism of the cookery. And it was alla 
living coloured Time, not a gray vacant one; and had length, 
breadth and thickness, even as our own has !—But now, also, 
is not that a miraculous spyglass, that Perceptive-Faculty, 
Soul, Intelligence, or whatsoever we call it, of the Reverend 
Mr. Robert Baillie of Kilwinning? We still see by it,—things 
stranger than most preternaturalisms, and mere commonplace 
‘ apparitions,’ could be. ‘‘Our Fathers, where are they?” Why, 
there, there are our far-off Fathers, face to face ; alive,—and 
yet not alive; ah no, they are visible but wzattainable, sunk 
in the never-returning Past! Thrice endeavouring, we cannot 
embrace them; fer manus effugit imago. The Centuries are 
transparent, then ;—yes, more or less; but they are imperme- 
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able, impenetrable, no adamant so hard. It is strange. Zo de, 
Io have been: of all verbs the wonderfulest is that same. The 
‘ Zéme-element,’ the ‘crystal prison’! Of a truth, to us Sons 
of Tine, it is the miracle of miracles—These thoughts are 
thrown-out for the benefit of the curious. 

One thingSneanwhile is growing plain enough to everybody : 
those fiery Commons, with their “ Withdraw ! Withdraw !” will 
have the life of that poor prisoner. If not by free verdict of 
their Lordships, then by bill of attainder of their own ; by fair 
means, or by less fair, Strafford has to die. ‘Intolerable pride 
and oppresgion cry to Heaven for vengeance.’ Yes, and Heaven 
has heard; and the Earth now repeats it, in Westminster Hall 
here,—nay, worse still, out in Palaceyard, with ‘horrible cries 
and imprecations’! This noble baited lion shall not escape, 
but perish,—be food for learned serjeants and the region kites! 
We will give but one other glimpse of him : his last appearance 
in Westminster Hall, that final Speech of his there ; ‘ which,’ 
says Baillie, ‘you have in print.’ We have indeed: printed in 
Whitlocke, and very copiously elsewhere and since ;—probably 
the best of all Speeches, everything considered, that has yet 
been printed in the English tongue. All readers remember 
that passage,—-that pause, with tears in the ‘proud glooming 
countenance,’ at thought of ‘‘ those pledges a saint in Heaven 
left me.” But what # glare of new fatal meaning does the last 
circumstance, or shadow of a circumstance, which Baillie men- 
tions, throw over it: 


‘He made a Speech large two hours and ane half, * * © To 
all he repeated nought new, but the best of his former answers. And 
in the end, after some lashness and fagging, he made such ane pathetic 
oration, for ane half-hour, as ever comedian did upon a stage. The 
matter and expression were exceeding brave: doubtless, if he had grace 
or civil goodness, he is a most eloquent man. One passage made it 
most spoken of: his breaking-off in weeping and silence when he spoke 
of his first Wife. Some took it for a true defect of his memory ; others, 
and the most part, for a notable part of his rhetoric; some that true 
grief and remorse at that remembrance had stopped his mouth, For 
they say that his first Lady, the Earl of Clare’s sister, being with child, 
and finding one of his whore’s letters, brought it to him, and chiding 
him therefor, he strook her on the breast, whereof shortly she died,’ 


@uch is the drama of Life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning; a 
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thing of multifarious tragic and epic meanings, then as now. 
A many-voiced tragedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic 
and grotesque accompaniment; done by actors wo¢ in bu, kins ; 
' —ever replete with elements of guilt and remorse, of pity,, in- 
struction and fear! It is now two-hundred vears and odd 
months since these Commons Members, shouti ‘Withdraw! 
Withdraw!” took away the life of Thomas Wentworth Earl of 
Strafford; and introduced, driven by necessity ‘key knew little 
whither, horrid rebellions, as the phrase went, and suicidal 
wars into the bowels of this country. On our horizon too, 
there loom now inevitabilities no less stern; ong, knows not 
sometimes whether not very near at hand! They had tite 
Divine Right of Kings to settle, those unfortunate ancestors 
of ours: Shall Charles Stuart and William Laud alone have 
a soul and conscience in this Nation, under extant circum- 
stances; or shall others too have it? That had come now to 
require settlement, that same ‘divine right ;’ and they, our 
brave ancestors, like true stafwart hearts, did on hest of ne- 
cessity manage to settle it,—-by cutting-off its head, if no 
otherwise. 

Alas, we, their children, have got perhaps a still harder 
thing to settle: the Divine Right of Squires. Dida God make 
this land of Britain, and give it to us all, that we might live 
there by honest labour; or did the Squires make it, and,— 
Shut to the voice of any God, open only to a Devil’s voice in 
this matter,—decide on giving it to themselves alone? This 
is now the sad question and ‘divine right’ we, in this unfor- 
tunate century, have got to settle! For there is no end of 
settlements ; there will never be an end; the best settlement 
is but a temporary, partial one. Truly, all manner of rights, 
and adjustments of work and wages, here below, do verge 
gradually into error, into unbearable error, as the Time-flood 
bears us onward; and many a vighé, which used to be a duty 
done, and dzvine enough, turns out, in a new latitude of the 
Time-voyage, to have grown now altogether undivine! Turns 
out,—-when the fatal hour and necessity for overhauling it ar- 
rives,—to have been, for some considerable while past, an 
inanity, a conventionality, a hollow simulacrum of use-and- 
wont; which, if it will still assert itself as a ‘divine sight,’ 
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having now no divine duty to do, becomes a diabolic wrong; 
and, by soft means or by sharp, has to be sent travelling out 
of this world! Alas, ‘intolerabilities’ do now again in this new 
cent@fy ‘cry to Heaven ;’—or worse, do not cry, but in low 
' wide-spread moan, lie as perishing, as if ‘in Heaven there was 
no ear for t , and on Earth no ear.’ ‘ Elevenpence half- 
pence a-week’ in this world; and in the next world zero / 
And ‘Sliding-Scales,’ and endless wrigglings and wrestlings 
over mere ‘Corn-Laws:’ a Governing Class, hired (it appears) 
at the*rate of some fifty or seventy millions a-year, which not 
only makes_no attempt at governing, but will not, by any con- 
wderation, passionate entreaty, or even menace as yet, be 
persuaded to eat its victuals, shoot its partridges, and not 
strangle-out the general life by #zsgoverning! It cannot and 
it will not come to good. 


We here quit Baillie; we. let his drop-scene fall; and finish, 
though not yet in mid-course of his Great-Rebellion Drama. 
To prevent disappointment, we ought to say, that this of Straf- 
ford is considerably the best passage of his Book ;—and indeed, 
generally, once more, that the careless reader will not find 
much profit in him; that except by reading with unusual z#- 
tensity, even the historical student may find less than he ex- 
pects. As a true, rather opulent, but very confused quarry, 
out of which some edifice might in part be built, we leave him 
to those who have interest in such matters, 


SUMMARY. 


eee Sean 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THE Hrench Revolution the grand event of these modern ages. (p. 1.)—In- 
numerable Histories, and attempts to picture it. Thiers’s Hzstory, with its 
superficial air of order and candour, inwardly waste, inorganic, incorrect. 
@ignet’s, although utterly prosaic, a much more honestly-written book: His 
jingling dance of ulgebraical 2's, and Kalmuck rotatory-calabash. Only 
some three publications hitherto really worth reading on the matter. (2.)— 
The Histoire Parlementaire a valuable and faithful collection of facts and 
documents, Account of old Foulon’s miserable end. Camille Desmoulins, 
a light harmless creature, ‘born to write verses ;’ but whom Destiny directed 
to overthrow Bastilles. The French Palais Royal, and the Roman Forum: 
White and black cockades: Insurrection of Women. (7.)—The Jacobins 
Club in its early days of rose-pink and moral-sublime: In some few months 
—the September Massacre: Like some Ezekiel Vision become real, does 
Scene after Scene disclose itself. The French Revolution, ‘an attempt to 
realise Christianity,’ and put it fairly into action in our world: ‘For the love 
of Heaven, Messieurs, Aumez vos formitles,’ and look! (14.) 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Instinctive tendency im men to look at any man who has became distin- 
guished. (p, 21.)—Sir Walter Scott’s unparalleled popularity. Mr, Lock- 
hart’s £27e, in Seven Volumes: Essentials of a real Biography. Necessity 
for paying literary men by the quantity they do zot write: Not what stands 
above ground, but what lies unseen wader it, determines the value. Feni- 
more Cooper, and what it lay in him to have done. When the Devil may 
fairly be considered conquered, Mr. Lockhart’s work an honest, careful 
compilation: Foolishly blamed for being too communicative, Delicate, 
decent, empty English Biography; bless its mealy mouth! (23.)—No exten‘ 
of popularity can make a man great: The stupidity of men, especially con- 
gregated in masses, extreme: Lope de Vega;. Cervantes; Kotzebue. The 
real ungarnished Walter Scott, reduced to his own natural dimensions: 
Other stuff to the making of great men that can be detected here. His 
highest gift, a love of picturesque, vigorous and graceful things. The great 
Mystery of Existence had no greatness for him: His conquests were for his 
own behoof mainly, over common market-labour. The test of every great 
divine man, that he have fire in him to burn-up somewhat of the sins of the 
world: Paltry, self-conscious, hollow imitations. A great man ever pos- 
sessed with an zdea. Napoleon, not the superfinest of great men, had an 
idea to start with: His idea, ‘The tools to him that can handle them,’ the 
one true central idea to which everything practical is tending. Small vestige 
of agy such fire, latent or luminous, in the inner-man of Scott. Yet he was 
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aright brave and strong man, according to his kind: One of the healthiest 
of men. A healthy souw/, the blessedest thing this earth receives of Heaven. 
Walter Scott and William Cobbett, the two healthiest men of their day: A 
cheerful sight, let the greatness be what it will, Scott, very much the old 
fighting Borderer, in the new vesture of the nineteenth century. Who tows 
how much slumbers in many men? (31.)—Till towards the age of thitty, 
Scott's life has nothing in it decisively pointing towards distinction nf any 
kind. His infancy and boyhood: How Destiny was stea&ly preparing him 
for his work. Presbyterian Scotland: Brave old Knox, one of the truest of 
the true! A true Thought will take many forms, in the Voices and the Work 
of a hardy, endeavouring, considering Nation. The good in the Scotch 
national character, and the not-so-good. (38.)—Scott’s early days pleasant 
to read of: A little fragment of early Autobiography. His ‘ Lid esdale 
Raids :’ Questionable doings; whisky mounting beyond its level. A stout 
effectual man, of thirty, full of broad sagacity and good-humour. The uttered 
part of a man’s life bears but a small unknown proportion to tife unuttered, 
unconscious part: The greatest, by nature also the guzetes¢. Fichte’s conso- 
lation in this belief, amid the infinite chattering and twittering of common- 
place become ambitious, Scott the temporary comforter of an age, at once 
destitute of faith and terrified at scepticism: In his Romances the Past stood 
before us, not as dead tradition, but as palpable presence: His brilliant, 
unprecedented success. (41.) —-For a Sermon on Health, Scott should be the 
text: Money will buy money’s worth; but ‘fame,’ what is it? How strange 
a Nemesis lurks in the felicities of men! What sadder book than that Zzfe 
of Byron by Moore? Poor Byron! who really had much substance in him. 
Scott’s commercial enterprises: Somewhat too little of a fantast, this Vates 
of ours! Scott and Shakspeare, If no skyborn messenger, heaven looking 
through his eyes; neither is he a canting chimera, but a substantial terres - 
trial man. (47.)—Considering the wretched vamping-up of old tatters then 
in vogue, Scott's excellence may be called superior and supreme. Goethe's 
Gétz von Berlichingen the remote spring whence this river of Metrical Rom- 
ance arose: Influence of Gotz and Werter. Curious, how all Europe is but 
like a set of parishes; participant of the selfsa:ne influences, from the 
Crusades and earlier! Half-regretful lookings into the Past gave place to 
Ernulphus’ cursings of the Present. Scott among the first to perceive that 
the day of Metrical Chivalry-Romance was declining: Let it shake-off its 
rhyme-fetters, then, and try a wider sweep. The Waverley Novels: A cer- 
tain anonymous mystery kept up, rather piquant to the public. Scott’s 
Letters, never without interest, yet seldom or never very interesting, A 
dinner with the Prince-Regent: Another at James Ballantyne’s, on the birth- 
eve of a Waverley Novel. A Sunday-morning ramble, Abbotsford infested 
with tourists and wonder-hunters, what Schiller calls ‘flesh-flies ;’ Captain 
Basil Hall compressed. The good Sir Walter bore it as he could; and did 
not sweep his premises clear of them. His guests not all of the bluebottle 
sort: A Boccaccio picture: Singular brute-attachments to Sir Walter Scott: 
A wise little Blenheim cocker: Strange animal and human resemblances. 
Alas, Scott, with all his health, becarne zz/ected> The inane racket must 
now be kept up, and rise ever higher. A black speck in every soul, (51.)— 
Had Literature no task but that of harmlessly amusing, the Waverley Novels 
were the perfection of Literature. Difference in drawing a character, be- 
tween a Scott, a Shakspeare and Goethe, Not by quaintness of costume 
can romance-heroes continue to interest us ; but simply and solely by bein 

men, Incalculable service these Historical Novels have rendered History (68) 

16) 
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——The extempore style of writing. No great thing ever done without diffi- 
culty: The ‘soul’s travail.’ Cease, O ready-writer, to brag openly of thy 
rapidity and facility! Quality, not quantity, the one thing needful, (72,)— 
Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to buy farms with, could not in 
an@case have ended in good. Alas, in one day his high-heaped money- 
wages became fairy-money and nonentity. It was a hard trial: He met it 
proudly, bravely; like a brave proud man of the world. The noble War- 
horse that ongg4aughed at the shaking of the spear, how is he doomed to 
toil himself dead, dragging ignoble wheels! Extracts from his Diary: His 
Wife’s death: Lonely, aged, deprived of all; an impoverished, embarrassed 
man. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, farewell! (76.) 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S MEMOIRS, 


Inexhe gible interest of Veracity and Memoir-writing: Varnhagen’'s 

epeculiar giffS and qualifications, (p. 81.)—Glimpses of literary Worthies ; 
Schleiermacher; Wolf; La Fontaine. A pleasant visit to Jean Paul, at his 
little home in Baireuth, A Battle-piece: Napoleon at Wagram; and Varn- 
hagen’s first experience of War. Varnhagen at the Court of Napoleon: 
What he saw; and what he thought of the Emperor, The eye sees only 
what it brings the means of sceing: Mystery and strength of originality. 
(85.)—Varnhagen most of all rejoices in the memory of Rahel, his deceased 
wife. A kind of spiritual queen in Germany: One of the first to recognise 
the significance of Goethe. Her face with no pretensions to beauty, yet 
lovable and attractive in a singular degree: Its characteristics, Her Letters, 
of the sudjective sort; an unprofitable kind of writing. Not by looking at 
itself, but by ascertaining and ruling things ozt of ztse/f, can the mind be- 
come kngwn. (98.)—Her brilliant conversational powers. A few short ex- 
tracts from her Letters: Obscure glimpses of the wealth and beauty of her 
loving woman’s-soul. Her deathbed. That such a woman should have 
lived unknown, and as it were silent to the world, a suggestive lesson to our 
time: Blessed are the humble, they that are vot known, ‘Seckest thou great 
things, seek them not;’ live where thou art, wisely, diligently. The Work- 
ing of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally forever, and 
cannot die, (ror.) 


CHARTISM, 
CHAP. I. Condition-of-England Question, 


Condition and disposition of the Working Classes: The Chartist Petition. 
‘Chartism’ a new name for @ thing which has had many names, Why Par- 
liament throws no light on this dark question: Collective Folly ofa Nation. 
Rights and Mights : Submission to the inevitable, Working-Class discon- 
tent, (p. 109.) 

CuHap, IT, Statistics, 

Statistic-Society Reports: Tables beautifully reticulated, but which hold 
no knowledge. Conclusive facts only separable from inconclusive by a head 
that understands and knows. Condition-of-England question, a most com- 
plex concrete matter: What constitutes the well-being of a man. Thrift de- 
creasing, and almost gone. (p. 414.) 


CHAP, III, Mew Poor-Law, 


Refusal of out-door relief the one recipe for the woes of England: Not 
VOL. VI. a 
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a very noble method, Merely to let everything and everybody well alone, a 

chief social principle false and damnable, if ever aught was. The Poor-Law 

Amendment Act, a 4a//-truth, and preliminary of good. He that will not 

work according to his faculty, let him perish according to his necessity. 

Supervisal by the Central Government. ‘The claim of the poor labourer S< me- 

thing quite other than that ‘ Statute of the Forty-third of Elizabeth.’ (p. 119.) 
° 


y, 
CHAP. IV. Finest Peasantry in the Worldgi» 


The poor man seeking for work, yet unable to findit. Irish perennial 
starvation: The Irish National character degraded, disordered. English in- 
justice to Ireland, Circuitous, yet stern retribution: England invaded by 
Irish destitution, (p. 124.)—English labourers approximating more and more 
to the condition of the Irish competing with them: Labour disturbed and 
superseded by Mechanism, Ladssez-faire applied to horses, or tg poor ignor- 
ant peasants, Mere wages no index of well-being in the working man. 
world not a home, but a dingy prison-house of reckless unthrift and rancor- 
ous rebellion, (129.) 


CuAP. V. Rights and Mights, 


Not what a man outwardly has or wants, that constitutes the happiness 
or misery of him: The feeling of ¢zjwstice, the one intolerability to all men: 
Revenge. (p. 133.) — No conquest ever became permanent, which did not 
prove itself beneficial to the conquered: Romans; old Norman Nobles. 
The Wise man the only strong man, The grand question as to the condi- 
tion of our Working Men. Of lower classes so related to upper, happy na- 
tions are not made. The French Revolution not yet completed: Bankruptcy 
of Speciosity and Imposture, Glory to God, our Europe was not to die but 
to live ! (134.)—The rights of man, little worth ascertaining in comparison 
to the mights, or practical availabilities, of man: How his notions of his 
‘rights’ vary according to place and time. An Ideal of Right in all men, and 
procedures of men: Nothing unjust can continue in this world. (139.) 


CHAP, VI, Ladssez-faire. 


The principle of Let-alone‘ applied to English affairs: Church, Aristo- 
cracy, Fact. Under what tragic conditions Lazssez-/aire becomes a reason- 
ablecry. Inalienable ‘right’ of the ignorant to be guided by the wiser. True 
meaning of Democracy. (p. 142.)—An Aristocracy a corporation of the Best 
and Bravest, Priesthoods, and the one question concerning them : How 
France cast its benighted Priesthood into destruction: The British Reader's 
self-complacent yet futile solacement, Cash-payment the sole nexus of man 
toman, Protection of property: What zs property? The Ideal, and the 
poor imperfect Actual, Nothing, not a reality, ever got men to pay bed and 
board to it long. (146.) 


CHAP. VII, Not Laissez-faire. 


~ Better relations between Upper and Under Classes. The preliminary 
of all good, to know that a work must actually be done, Habits of Parlia- 
ment for a century pre Parliament with its privileges is strong; but Ne- 
cessity and the Laws of Nature are stronger. Cash-Payment ; and so many 
things that cash will not pay. (p. 151.) 7 
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CHAP, VIII. Mew &£ras. 


A new Practice indispensable in every New Era, Sauerteig on the Eras 
of England. Romans dead out; English are come in, Hengst and Horsa 
mgering on the mud-beach of Thanet. Six centuries of obscure endeavour: 
Agstormy spring-time, if ever there was one for a Nation. Might and Right 
do djffer frightfilly from hour to hour; but give them centuries, they are 
found to be idehtical, The land of Britain. Normans and Saxons origin- 
ally of one sftk. (p. 155.)—-Two grand tasks in World-History assigned to 
this English People. Rights, everywhcre, correctly-articulated sights. A 
real House of Commons come decisively into play: Material and spiritual 
accumulations and growths of England. (160.)—New England: The little 
ship Mayflower of Delft-Haven. ‘The Elizabethan Era a spiritual flower- 
time. Manchester ; its squalor and despair not forever inseparable from it. 
Richard Arkwright; James Watt. Our greatest benefactors walk daily 
among us, @hrouded in darkness. All new things unexpected, unforeseen ; 
yct not unexpected by Supreme Power, (163.) 


CHAP, IX, Parliamentary Radicalisu, 


Where the great masses of men are tolcrably right, all is right ; where 
they are not right, all is wrong. Claim of the Free Working-man to be 
raised to a level with the Working Slave: A Do-nothing Guidance, in a 
Do-something World. English notion of ‘ Suffrage.’ Reform Ministries, 
with their Benthamee formulas, barren as the east-wind ; Ultra-radicalism, 
not of the Benthamee sort. Obedience the primary duty of man: Recog- 
nised or not, a man Aas his superiors, a regular Hierarchy above him. 


(p. 169.) 
CHAP, X, Lmpossible, 


‘ What are we to do?’—No good comes of men who have ‘impossible’ 
too often in theirmouths. Paralytic Radicalism, Two things, great thing: ; 
might be done, (p, 173.) Education: The grand ‘seedfield of Time’ is 
man’s, and we give it hifa not. Consequences of neglect. Intellect or in- 
sight: Twenty-four million intellects, awakened into action. Difficulties 
occasioned by ‘ Religion :’ Cast-iron Parsons: In order to teach religion, the 
one needful thing to find a man who as religion. ‘What a real Prime- 
Minister of England szghk¢ do towards educating the people. (175.)—Emi- 
gration ; the one remedy for ‘over-population,’ Malthusian controversies : 
* Preventive check :’ Infanticide by ‘painless extinction.’ What a black, 
godless, waste-struggling world, in this once merry England, do such things 
betoken | (182.) 


PETITION ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL, 


Assuring to each man the just recompense of his labour, the business of 
all Legislation and Government among men, To have written a genuine 
enduring book, not a sufficient reason for the forfeiture of the Law’s protec- 
tion. Why, then, should extraneous persons be allowed to steal from the 
poor book-writer the poor market-price of his labour ? (p. 187.) 


ON THE SINKING OF THE VENGEUR, 


The first pe notice in England of Lord Howe's victory and the de- 
stru@tion of the Vemgeur, (p. 189.)—The French Convention, in its Reign 
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of Terror, had to give its own version of the matter. Barrére reports it as 
a glorious victory for France: At length, unable to conceal the defeat, he 
pictures the manner of it as a spectacle for the gods. His Report translated, 
and published without comment, in the Mornzng Chronicle. The French 
naturally proud of so heroic a feat. It finds its way into English History. 
Extract from Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution :’ Letter from Rear-Adméral 
Griffiths, denying altogether the correctness of the account, Another Letter, 
giving an emphatic statement of the facts, as witnessed by Rimself. Letter 
from T. Carlyle to ‘a distinguished French friend:’ In the interest of all 
whom it may concern, let the truth be known. (190.)—Letter from Rear- 
Admiral Griffiths to T. Carlyle, enclosing a Copy of Letter from Rear-Ad- 
miral Renaudin, Captain of the sunken Vergeur, The French Journals and 
official persons in no haste to canvass the awkward-looking case. Rékponse 
of one who did respond: Not a recantation of an impudent amazing false- 
hood ; but a faint whimper of admission that it is probably false. very 
windbag at length ripped ; in the longrun no lie can be successtul. Of No~ 
thing you can, with much lost labour, make only—Nothing, (198.) 


BAILLIE THE COVENANTER, 


Mr. Robert Baillie, a solid comfortable Parish Minister of Kilwinning : 
How he became gradually heated to the welding-pitch by the troubles of 
the Seventeenth Century, (p. 206.)—Happily his copious loquacity prompted 
him to use pen as well as tongue without stint. A collection of his Letters 
printed, and reprinted, Like the hasty, breathless, confused ¢/a/é of a man, 
looking face to face on that great whirl of things. Strange to consider ; //, 
the very phenomenon itself, does stand depictured there, had we intellect 
enough to decipher it: With intellect exowgh, even ‘your constant assured 
friend Charles Rex’ were no longer an enigma and chimera. Duty of every 
reader to read faithfully ; and of every writer to write his wisest : Shall steal- 
ing the money of a man be a crime; and stealing the time and brains of 
innumerable men be none? Warm-hearted, canny, blundering, babbling 
Baillie! The daily tattle of men, as the air car®ed i®two-hundred years 
ago, becomes audible in these pages: With all its shortcomings, perhaps 
no book of that period will better reward the trouble of reading. (208.)— 
His account of the Scotch Encampment on the Hill of Dunse: King 
Charles looking on it with a spy-glass ; though without much profit to him- 
self. A far-off look into the domesticities of Baillie : A journey to London: 
All here weary of Bishops : Strafford caged ; Canterbury to be pulled duwn ; 
and everywhere a mighty drama going on, (218.)—Impressive passages in 
the Impeachment and Trial of Strafford. How different from the dreary 
vacuity of ‘ Philosophy teaching by experience,’ is the living picture of the 
fact ; such as even a Boswell or Baillie can give, if they will honestly look ! 
Our far-off Fathers, face to face; alive,—and yet not alive. On our hori- 
zon, too, loom now inevitabilities no less stern ; one knows not sometimes, 
whether not very near at hand, (225.) 
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